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PROSPECTS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Nes contemporaneous celebration at Bristol of the same 
anniversary by the rival parties naturally produces a 
singular impression. The facts with which the respective 
ers deal are the same, but they possess little of the pro- 
verbial stubbornness of facts when they are employed as ar- 
ments for contradictory conclusions. On the late occasion 
of the Cotston dinners the contrast of temper and manner 
was more remarkable than the prosecution of a controversy 
which was wholly one-sided. While Mr. Lowz denounced 
in bitter terms the Government and its policy, Sir 


Srarrorp Nortucore contented himself with a reference | 


to Lord BeaconsFiELp’s speech, and with an earnest depre- 
cation of language tending to increase the diplomatic diffi- 
culties which are already sufficiently embarrassing. Mr. 
Lowe avowed and defended his purpose of thwarting a 


policy of which he thoroughly disapproves. The precedent | 


which he quoted of the Whig opposition to the conces- 
sions which were finally embodied in the Treaty of 
Utrecht was probably less familiar to his audience 
than to himself. It might be remarked that a Go- 
vernment negotiating a peace is rather aided than 
encumbered by agitation for war on the part of its po- 
litical opponents. A popular dislike to compromise may 
be conveniently used to stimulate the anxiety for peace of 
a wavering enemy. In the conduct of negotiations which 
are intended to avert a war, excessive pliability affords an 
encouragement to the hostile Government which hopes to 
profit by the internal dissensions of an adversary. The 
uestion whether opposition to the foreign policy of a 
vernment is justifiable can only be answered with refer- 
ence to the circumstances of each special case. If Mr. 
Lowe’s present convictions are well founded, it is not to 
be expected that he should suppress them in obedience 
to any general rule. He takes the risk of weakening the 
influence of the Government on European policy. The 
backwardness of Lord ABERDEEN and the agitation of the 
Peace party were among the principal causes of the 
Crimean war. The invitation addressed to Russia by Mr. 
Gtapstone and Mr. Lows to interfere by force in the 
Turkish provinces cannot but weaken the protests which 
may be urged at the approaching Conference against an 
ambitious policy. Mr. Lowe may perhaps prove to be right 
in his belief that the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire is incompatible with the 
reform of domestic abuses; but he scarcely acts a 
patriotic part in condemning beforehand as impracticable 
the objects which it will be Lord Satissury’s duty to obtain 
if possible. It must be repeated again and again that the 
present Ministers are in this respect continuing the policy 
of their predecessors, including Mr. Lowe himself. When 
@ material part of the Treaty of Paris was cancelled only 
five years ago, Lord GRANVILLE, representing, among other 
colleagues, Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Lows, insisted on the 
maintenance and virtual re-enactment of the stipulations 
which provided for the integrity of Turkey. At that time 
the words bore a positive and unqualified meaning which 
has since been impaired, and more especially by Lord 
Dzrsy’s celebrated despatch. Integrity no longer implies 
absolute exemption from foreign interference; but the 
Government still thinks it necessary to oppose schemes of 
conquest tending to the aggrandizement of Russia. 
There is, for the present, no intermediate course between 
the maintenance of the Sutran’s sovereignty in Bosnia 


and Bulgaria and the transfer of one or both provinces to 


Russian dominion. It is obviously impossible to establish 
autonomy in the sense of erecting the provinces into in- 
dependent States. There is no class, except the Mahome- 
tans themselves, strong enough to assert supremacy; for 
the numerical majority is weakened both by long habits of 
submission and by internal dissension. A Russian con- 
quest would at least be effective in securing external 
order. The objection of the English Government to 
military occupation is that it would be dangerous to 
Europe. Mr. Lows, whose political allies have always 
maintained the same opinion by word and deed, ought not 
to describe chronic and well-founded jealousy as cynical 
selfishness. But for the deplorable events in the neigh- 


bourhood of Philippopolis, Mr. Lowsr’s present doc- 
_trines would scarcely find a single supporter in England. 
The Government cannot justly be blamed for thinking 


that an occurrence of the kind ought not to pro- 
duce a revolution in a settled system of policy. The task 
which Lord Satispury has undertaken in concert with a 
unanimous Cabinet is to reconcile, if possible, the main- 
tenance of the SuLtan’s sovereignty with the institution of 
sufficient securities for the protection of his Christian sub- 
jects. Only a few months have passed since the three 
Imperial Governments professedly believed that it was 
possible to protect the Christian population by engagements 
to be imposed on the Porte. The English Plenipotentiary 


/at the Conference will not be restricted to mere verbal 


securities if he or his colleagues can devise some form of 
control to be exercised by representatives of the European 
Powers. It may at once be admitted that the labours of 
the Conference will be abortive if Russia has really resolved 
on war. Sir Starrorp Nortucore shows his good sense 
when he professes, and perhaps believes, that the Emperor of 
Rwss1a’s Moscow speech admits of a peaceful interpretation. 
In all such cases great potentates reserve to themselves 
liberty of action ; nor can it be certainly known whether 
their ostentatious sympathy with the enthusiasm of their 
subjects is intended to promote or to restrain the demand 
for warlike measures, A sovereign who has announced 
his intention of prevailing either by diplomacy or force 
will perhaps command confidence if he finds it expedient 
hereafter to declare his satisfaction with the result of a 
Conference. If Sir Srarrorp Norracore’s speech had 
been delivered two or three days later, he would have 
found it nevessary to explain away Prince GortcHakory’s 
Circular as well as the Emperor’s speech. 

The unexpected candour with which the Emperor 
ALEXANDER mentioned the military shortcomings of the 
Servians will scarcely encourage any aspirations which the 
Bulgarians may feel for Russian supremacy. The Southern 
Slavs have now received full notice that they will not 
be too favourably judged by their powerful protectors. The 
only practical importance of the Eupsror’s sneer at Servian 
heroism consists in the indication which it affords that. 
the Servian war is not likely to be renewed at the 
Yermination of the armistice. It would scarcely be 
sible to induce the Servians to resume the contest; and 
their assistance will not be required if there is open war 
between Russia and Turkey. It seems that the refusal of 
@ part of the Servian army to fight during the last series of 
engagements was the result of a deliberate plan. The 
Servians had never had any present to justify the 
war; and, when it became evident that they could not 
hope for any acquisition of territory, they had no sufficient 
motive for exposing themselves to further risk and hard- 
ship. The Russian volunteers were, on their part, not un- 
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naturally indignant at the slackness of their allies, and it 
may be assumed that neither party is prepared to renew 
an unequal and unprofitable struggle. Even the most 
competent military critics might fail to form a confi- 
dent judgment on the nature of the ostensible preparations 
for war which are reported by the Russian papers. 
favourable inference might perhaps be drawn from the 
hesitation which has been exhibited on more than one 
recent occasion. The proposal of an immediate occupation 
of Bulgaria was dropped when it appeared that Austria 
would not concur in the measure; and afterwards the 
defeat of TcHERNayEFF was followed, not by a declaration 
of war, but by an urgent demand for an armistice. Some 
foreign observers assert that the armaments of Russia are 
too ostentatious to indicate a serious purpose of war. It 
would be rash to rely on farfetched arguments of the kind ; 
and at present it can only be conjectured that the choice of 
Russia between war and has already been made. 
The financial difficulties of the enterprise will cer- 
tainly not have exercised any decisive influence on the 
Emperor’s determination. It is more likely that he may 
have taken into serious consideration the ulterior dangers 
of a warlike policy. Although the Turks might perhaps 
offer an obstinate resistance, the enormous superiority of 
Russia in numbers and resources would ensure ultimate 
victory; but the conquest of Turkish provinces would 
not improbably lead to collisions with more formidable 
Powers. Mr. Lowe is hasty in his assumption that the 
conflict of races and the consequent difference of opinions 
will necessarily paralyse Austria. During the recent nego- 
tiations the Austrian Government has uniformly interfered 
on the side of Turkey, although the alliance of the three 
Imperial Governments still nominally exists. It is now 
stated that a part of the Austrian army will be immediately 
mobilized as a response to the menaces of Russia. Lord 
BEAcONSFIELD’s boast of the power and of the tenacity 
of England may not have been in all respects judicious ; 
but Russian statesmen know that it was substantially well 
founded. It cannot be supposed that the English Govern- 
ment intended to threaten an immediate alliance with 
Turkey in the event of a Russian declaration of war. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD was indiscreet in using language which was 
likely to be misunderstood on the Continent, when he 
pointed out to Russia the risk of an eventual collision 
through the operation of causes which cannot be definitely 
foreseen. England and Austria, and even Germany, must 
be taken into account in the comparatively easy enterprise 
of invading Turkey. If Russia is prudent, there will be 
no war, and the Conference may meet with reasonable hope 
of some kind of success. On the other hand, the alterna- 
tive contingency of imprudence cannot be lightly dismissed 
as improbable. 


RUSSIAN FINANCE 


REPORT on Russian Finance, by Mr. Doria, the 

Secretary of the English Embassy at the Russian 
Court, has recently been published; and, if it really 
enabled us to judge of the financial position of Rassia, it 
would be as welcome a contribution to political knowledge 
as could be desired. But, if it tells us something, % tells 
us very much less than we should like to know. Mr. 
Dori confines himself to the republication of two official 
documents—the final Budget of 1873, and the estimated 
Budget of 1876. He makes scarcely any criticisms, and 
offers scarcely any opinions; and his readers are left to 
make what they can out of these documents. It is 
necessary to begin with taking them at a value which 
may be great or may be small, but the true measure of 
which is quite beyond the calculation of foreigners. These 
Budgets may give the real figures, or they may not. They 
may be like the Budgets of France or England, or they 
may be like the Budgets of Egypt. The Kuepive is not 
to be of consciously deceiving the European 
public of which he was borrowing; but his Budgets were 
somehow made pleasant. There is no check on any state- 
ments which the Russian Government thinks fit to make. 
No one in or out of the country has any means of criti- 
cizing the figures; and no one in the country would 
venture to question them, even if he had the material for 
doing so. We may analyse what is told us, but we cannot 
be sure that there is not something behind which is not 
told us. If, accepting the Budget of 1873 on these terms, 
we look at its contents, we find that we are at once beset 


by an initial difficulty. Two separate and conflicting 
statements as to the balance of expenditure and receipts 
in 1873 are given in as many pages by Mr. Dora; and all 
that can be said is that the statement to which he seems 
most inclined to adhere is that the income fell short of 
the expenditure by about 160,000/. In round numbers 
the expenditure may be stated at 74,000,000l., and of 
this amount there was spent about 24,000,000/. on 
the army, and the charge of the Funded Debt was 
about 13,000,0001. In one place Mr. Doria tells us that 
this was exclusive of the Railway Loans, in another that it 
included 700,000l. paid to the sinking fund of the Rail. 
ways. On the 1st of January, 1873, the National Debt of 
Russia is stated by Mr. Doria to have amounted to 
250,000,0001., of which 77,000,000/. bore no interest ; how 
this happened he does not feel called on to explain. The 
real fact is, we believe, that the debt of 250,000,000l. in- 
cluded the issue of bank-notes to an amount of about 
eighty millions, while the thirteen millions paid for interest. 
on debt included the payments on about an equal amount 
of railway ioans. If we take the general results, we find 
that the outlay on the army and the provision for the 
Funded Debt amounted, as nearly as possible, to one-half of 
the whole expenditure. The total expenditure of Russia is 
very nearly the same as that of England, but the require- 
ments for our public debt are so much larger that our 
army and our debt tegether require more than is required 
in Russia for the same purposes. We want not quite twice 
as much for our debt, and two-thirds as much for our 
army. 

The public debt of Russia has grown rapidly in late years, 
and so has its military expenditure ; but so likewise has the 
Russian revenue. The revenue in the six years from 1870 
to 1875 inclusive increased by nearly ten millions sterling, 
and the chief increase is in the Excise. In one single year 
the excise on the sale of spirits and beer yielded a million 
and three-quarters more than it was estimated to yield. 
In the same year the army cost a million and a quarter more 
than in the previous one ; so that Russia may be said to 
have drunk itself into Central Asia. In 1874 both the ex- 
penditure and the receipts were less than in 1873, there 
being a trifling balance to the credit of the State. But in 
1875 there was a large increase both of revenue and ex- 
penditure. The odd thing about Russian Budgets is that 
they jump up and down; but the expenditure and the 
receipts almost always balance each other within a frac- 
tion, which ought to comfort bondholders, as showing how 
very well managed an affair Russian finance really is. But 
unfortunately we are here again in the region of Mr. 
Doria’s puzzles. He was writing at the end of 1875, 
and he says that the rapid increase of revenue may be 
attributed to the “acknowledged merit in administration 
“by the Finance Minister” (such is Mr. Doria’s view of 
the language current in the country he represents), 
which, he adds, has been “insufficient, however, to impose 
** that strict economy requisite to ensure and maintain the 
“ balance between revenue and expenditure.”’ We should 
naturally conclude that the Finance Minister and Mr. 
Doria had a deficit for 1875 to lament. But we find in 
another place that the Estimates for 1875 showed a surplus 
of not less than three millions sterling. In a third passage 
we find the surplus for 1875 calculated at 450,000/. Lastly, 
in an official publication in French, inserted as an appen- 
dix to Mr. Doria’s Report, the excess of revenue over ex- 
penditure for 1875 is taken at one million sterling. As we 
read Mr. Doria’s Report a sense of pride in the honesty 
of our Foreign Office comes over us. There is no cooking or 
revising at home of the Reports of the Secretaries of Lega- 
tion. As they are written so are they published, in all their 
startling nakedness and baldness. The Secretary, in inno- 
cent simplicity, puts down any statement that comes handy 
to his pen, and whatever he writes is published. Every 
one knows that it is better to be good than clever, 
and there is no fear that the Russians will retort on us 
what we often say of them, and plead that we too 
are represented by clever artful persons at St. Petersburg. 
We must again seek refuge in general results, and we 
come to the broad fact that, unless these Budgets are a 
mere delusion, the growth of Russian revenue compensates 
for the growth of Russian expenditure. Russia drinks 
as fast as it borrows. This is the crumb of comfort 
which the bondholders may extract from these documents. 
The drinking of Russia keeps pace with its extravagance. 
The total amount of the interest for 1876 on the public 
debt, including the railway loans, is nearly three millions 
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more than it was in 1873; but then, on the other hand, 
the revenue from the excise on liquors shows an augmenta- 
tion of 800,0001. beyond that of 1875. Whether Russia 
can drink itself ont of the burden of a great war is a pro- 
blem on which the documents presented by Mr. Doria throw 
no light; but, if peace continues, it may be reasonably 
hoped that Russia will have a revenue sufficient to meet 
the claims of the holders of her foreign debt. 

We are pleased to see that Dr. Srroussere has received 
a punishment of avery mild kind. It is so mild indeed that 
what the Court intends as a punishment will probably be a 

sitive pleasure to him. His sentence is that he is to be 
Panished from Russia. He may go where he likes so long 
as he does not trouble the land of injured innocence with 
his German-Jewish arts and devices. Possibly the Court, 
after mature deliberation, may have seen the comic side of 
the alleged crime of bribing a Russian official. It is 
ordinarily said that Russian officials are obliged to take 
bribes because they are so wretchedly paid. Whether 
this is true or not we have no means of judging ; but when 
we look at the estimated Budget for 1876, and find that the 
whole expenditure for the department of the Minister of 
the Interior is put down at about six millions sterling, this 
seems cheap for governing from Warsaw to Kamschatka, 
and from Archangel to Odessa. How far the conquests of 
Russia in Central Asia have added to her military expendi- 
ture it would be most interesting to learn from the Budgets 
if they afforded us any clue. But they do not. We find, 
indeed, that the War Department required in 1876 about a 
million and a quarter sterling more than in 1873, and the 
amount in 1873 was about as much again more than was 
wanted in 1872. Turkestan is somehow buried in these 
figures, no doubt, and perhaps under other heads than that 
of war. But then it is buried; for, so far as it is men- 
tioned at all, it would seem to yield a surplus. When we 
look into the details of the estimated Budget of 1876, 
we find that the expenses of the War Department are 
about 600,000]. more than the normal sum supposed 
to suflice for the wants of the department. Here, pro- 
bably, is Turkestan; but an account of the reasons of 
this extra expenditure is given, and from this statement 
it appears that the extra amount was almost wholly wanted 
to settle an unpaid account for the lodging of troops in 
1873. If Mr. Scuvyier is right, Russia is losing a con- 
siderable sum every year by the occupation of its new 
conquests; but where the loss is to be found in the Budget 
it is impossible to say. At the same time it may be said 
that, whatever the loss may be, Russia can by economic 
management meet it, unless these Budgets are wholly 
delusive. Times in Russia have lately been bad, and even 
if there had been no extra expenditure on the present 
military preparations, the revenue in 1877 would probably 
have shown a falling off. But, if we look at the growth of 
revenue in the last ten years, it is difficult to say that 
Russia cannot bear the burden of its Asiatic conquests, if it 
likes to incur the obligation, 


LORD DERBY’S DESPATCH. 


publication of Lord Drrsy’s despatch, containing a 
lucid history of the late negotiations, will probably 
close the tedious and unprotitable controversy as to the 
past policy of the Engiish Government. he Constantinople 
Correspondent of the Times, whose chief object apparently is 
to discredit the English AmBassaDor with the aid of materials 
furnished by General Icnatigrr, lately taunted Sir Henry 
Euuior with his failure to obtain an armistice which was 
afterwards conceded under pressure to the writer’s Russian 
friend and informant. It appears from Lord Dersy’s narra- 
tive that Sir Henry Exxior acted under positive instructions 
from home, including a distinct order that he should retire 
with all his staff from Constantinople if his demand of an 
armistice were refused. It was already known that the 
Porte had assented to the armistice, and that the only 
impediment to a suspension of hostilities was the re- 
tion of the proposal by Russia. The conduct of the 
lish AmBassaDoR can only be fully estimated when the 
present crisis is at anend. It must be presumed that the 
two successive Administrations which he has served have 
been satisfied with the agent whom Mr. Guapsrons’s 
Government appointed, and whom the present Government 
has maintained in office. The incessant abuse to which he 
18 Subjected by a devoted admirer of his Russian colleague 
and rival suggests a suspicion that it is the energy, and 


not the sluggishness, of the English Ampassapor which 
really gives offence. Perhaps General Icnatierr has not 
forgotten that Sir Henry Extior summoned the English 
fleet to Besika Bay at the moment when the late Suttan 
was almost prepared to establish a Russian garrison in 
Constantinople. The armistice was secured by the inter- 
vention of England, postponed through the vexatious ob- 
jections of Russia, and finally published in connexion with 
a Russian menace, after it had already been arranged with 
the Russian Ampassapor both in principle and detail. The 
Porte had been willing a month before to prolong the 
suspension of arms, which was rejected by Prince Minan 
and his Russian advisers in consequence of their reliance 
on the support of Mr. Giapstone and his followers; the 
heavy blows which were afterwards inflicted on the Russo- 
Servian army, with the accompanying suffering and blood- 
shed, must be attributed entirely to Russian miscalcula- 
tions and to those who misled the allies whom they wished 
to serve. 

Several passages in Lord Dersy’s despatch illustrate the 
character of that alliance of the three Emperors which the 
English Government is supposed, during the earlier stage 
of the negotiations, to have thwarted in the prosecution of 
benevolent designs. The allies consist of two inveterate 
antagonists, and of a common friend to whom a rupture 
between Russia and Austria would be inconvenient. 
The nugatory Anprassy Note and the abortive Berlin 
Memorandum were the sole results of a precarious 
and unsound combination. The English Government has of 
late been frequently censured for its cold acceptance of the 
earlier document, and fur its refusal to adopt the Memo- 
randum. It seems to be forgotten that the ANpRassy Note 
was fairly tried, and that it was acknowledged to have 
failed ; while the Berlin Memorandum was proposed as a 
substitute. Lord Dersy had rightly foreseen that a project 
of reform could have no chance of success in the midst of 
an insurrection. Lord BraconsFIgLD was fally justified in 
his remark that the Note was inopportune, although no 
objection was raised to its terms. It cannot be said that 
the utter collapse of the ANDRassy project was due to the 
backwardness of the English Government; for the Porte 
had successfully urged the dissentient or hesitating Govern- 
ment to withdraw its objection, The Berlin Memorandum 
both placed on record the inutility of the Anprassy Note, 
and bore on its face an anticipation that the new document 
would not be less unprofitable. The Imperial Courts 
reserved to themselves the employment of ulterior 
measures; and it was not for England to accept an 
undefined obligation. All the Governments which had 
assented to the Memorandum withdrew their adhesion 
when the revolution immediately afterwards broke out at 
Constantinople. There is now for the first time an oppox- 
tunity of applying to the disorders of Turkey the remedies 
which were unseasonably suggested in the Note and the 
Memorandum. Lord Dersy is perfectly consistent in 
attempting an experiment which may possibly succeed, after 
refusing to engage in a similar enterprise when it was 
temporarily hopeless. In the later stages of the discussion 
the inevitable opposition of Austria to Kussian designs was 
plainly disclosed. The Austrian Government, not without 
reason, objected to Lord Dersy’s phrase of administrative 
autonomy for the provinces, until he had disclaimed the 
intention of erecting new tributary States. Austria also 
remarked that the exclusion of Turkey from the Confer- 
ence was inconsistent with the provisions of the Treaty 
of Paris; but the most decided measure of resistance to 
Russian aggression was the refusal to take part in the 
partition of Turkey which was proposed in the Emperor 
ALEXANDER’s autograph letter. It was not without a 
plausible pretext that insolent Russian journalists an- 
nounced as inevitable an immediate war with Austria as 
necessarily incident to the threatened invasion of Turkey. 


If the mission of Lord Satispury is not interrupted by 
some new divergence of Russia from the European concert, 
there can be no doubt that he will use his utmost exertions 
to secure for the Christian subjects of the Sutran practical 
guarantees against the continuance of misgovernment and 
oppression. ‘The task has been forced by circumstances 
on Europe and on England; but the difficulties 
which it presents fully justify the repugnance of suc- 
cessive generations of statesmen to undertake an anoma- 
lous and unpromising enterprise. One remedy which has 
been loudly and pertinaciously recommended is already 
eliminated from the English programme. It is a sufficient 
reason for not converting the Christian provinces into 
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tributary States, that there are no Christian provinces 
in Turkey. Any scheme of administration must provide 
for the needs of a mixed population of Mahometans 
and Christians. It may be possible, as it would be desir- 
able, to enforce the disarmament of all classes ; and if a 
benevolent despotism, after the pattern of Jamaica, can 
be invented and maintained, the most difficult of problems 
will be partially solved; but some of those who possess a 
special knowledge of the condition of Turkey hold that 
it is not less necessary to protect the Christian laity 

inst their own priests and prelates than to secure 
them from the violence of the Mahometans. A corre- 
spondent of the Times, using the signature of “ E. H.,” 
which is supposed to represent a veteran public servant of 
unequalled diplomatic experience, recapitulates some of the 
principal measures which are in his judgment indispensable 
to the good government of the Turkish provinces. The 
Conference ought, according to his opinion, to take care 
that the priests of the Orthodox communion shall be here- 
after elected by the laity, that they shall perform divine 
service in the vernacular tongue, and that the whole 
body of clergy shall be elevated from its present state of 
degradation. Several recent writers have dilated on 
the demerits of the clergy in the Slavonic provinces of 
Turkey. Parish priests can sometimes neither read nor 
write ; and they purchase their appointments from bishops 
who are themselves accused of obtaining promotion by the 
basest arts. If it were possible to substitute a refined and edu- 
cated clergy for the illiterate and discreditable priests who 
sometimes oppress their flocks and sometimes excite them 
to rebellion, a great service would undoubtedly be rendered 
to the Christian population; but the duty seems scarcely 
incumbent on the representatives of foreign Powers, or even 
on any governing body which they may agree to institute. 
An English Plenipotentiary would expose himself to an 
obvious retort if he proposed that parish priests should 
be elected by their congregations ; and the Ambassadors of 
Austria and France could scarcely be expected to protest 
against the use of a ritual analogous to that which is uni- 
versally adopted by the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
true that no Conference and no European Commission 
will meddle with ecclesiastical squabbles, even when they 
form serious obstacles to good government; but the 
simplicity of the suggestion proves how little those who 
are best acquainted with details have considered the 
enormous complications with which a Conference must 
deal. It is undoubtedly an advantage that Lord Satis- 
BuRY is familiar with Indian policy and administra- 
tion; but he is not likely to be led astray by fanci- 
ful analogies between the functions of an Imperial 
Government dealing with vassals in different degrees of 
subordination and a body of foreign Powers dealing with 
a nominally independent State. When the Garkwak was 
lately deposed, one of his family was raised to the vacant 
throne, and the form of government as well as the dynasty 
was unaltered. The precedent of Oude, and of the conse- 
quences which followed the dethronement of the local ruler, 
would not be encouraging, even if Lord Sarispury had to 
consider questions of annexation. The rare cases in which 
interference with other States is justifiable or necessary 
seldom fail to furnish abundant illustration of the advan- 
tage of the normal principle of non-intervention. 


THE CASE OF THE FRANCONIA. 


HE case of the Franconia has been made remarkable 

by the breadth and novelty of the principles involved, 

by the difference of opinion which divided almost equally 
a court of as many English Judges as could be collected, 
and by the lucidity and comprehensiveness of the judgment 
of the Cuier Justice. But happily a similar case is not 
likely to arise very frequently. That this should have been 
the first case in which it had to be decided whether the 
criminal law of England prevailed on the portion of the 
high seas adjacent to our shores shows that acts like that 
for which the master of the Franconia was tried are rare. The 
Franconia, a German ship, ran down the Strathclyde, 
@ British ship, at a point less than three miles from Dover, 
and thereby caused the death of one or more persons on 
board the damaged ship. The master was brought to trial, 
and the jury decided that he had acted with criminal care- 
lessness, and found him guilty of manslaughter. His counsel, 
however, took the objection that, being a foreigner, and 
having committed the alleged crime beyond the jurisdiction 


of England, he could not be tried by an English tribunal, 
This objection was held good by five Judges out of six; 
but, as the sixth, Mr. Justice Linptey, differed, the case 
was reargued before fourteen Judges. It is the judgment 
of this large and imposing Court that has now been pro- 
nounced. Six Judges, headed by Lord Coteripeg, held 
the conviction to be good; and seven, including the Cuizr 
Justice, held it to be bad. The opinion of this bare 
majority prevailed ; but the Curer Justice was able to say 
that the late Mr. Justice ARCHIBALD concurred in the opinion 
held by the majority; and, so far as the real weight of 
authority goes, the decision was thus that of eight Judges 
against six. ‘I'he closeness of the division shows sufficiently 
how difficult and how delicate were the legal points in. 
volved. The Judges who upheld the conviction rested 
their opinion on two grounds; first, that the act was in 
contemplation of law committed on a British ship, and 
that accordingly it was immaterial on what part of the 
sea and by whom it was committed; and, secondly, 
that, if the act could not be said to have been com. 
mitted on a British ship, the master of the T’ran. 
conia, although a foreigner on a foreign ship, was 
within the territory of England, inasmuch as he was within 
three miles of the English shore when he ran down the 
Strathclyde, and was consequently as liable to be tried here 
as if he had committed manslaughter in Kent. The 
majority of the Judges held that the wrongful act was not 
committed in a British ship, and that the territory, and 
consequently the common-law criminal jurisdiction of 
England, does not extend beyond low-water mark. The 
territorial question was that which principally received the 
attention ot the Carer Justice; but the first question is 
one of equal, or perhaps greater, practical importance. 
When a person on board one ship is killed by 
the act of a person on board another, is the guilty 
act committed on the first ship or the second? Sir 
Robert Puiviiuore, who coincided in opinion with the 
majority, drew a distinction as to the nature of the avi 
causing death. This was a case of negligence. Tuc 
master had no intention of causing death. His fault was 
the improper management of his own ship, and all that he 
did wrong was done on board the Franconia. But the 
Curer Justice went a great deal further. It had been 
suggested in the course of argument that, if a foreigner 
on board a foreign ship on the high seas deliberately 
shot from his ship a person on board an English 
ship, he could be tried in England for murder. But 
the Culer Justice would not agree to this; and although 
he said that such a case must be left for decision un.) 
it actually occurred, he evidently leant to the opin. n 
that the foreigner guilty of such an act could not be tried 
in England, if subsequently arrested here. It follows that 
we could not ask for his extradition. All that could be 
done would be to invite a foreign Government to prosecute 
him. A slave-owner, for example, seeing on the high seas 
his former slave on board an English ship, might pick him 
off with a rifle, and if we could catch him, we must hand 
him over to be tried in Dahomey. 


It was to establish the proposition that England has no 
criminal jurisdiction at common law beyond low-water 
mark that the Cuier Justice set himself with all his usual 
acuteness of legal insight and boldness of legal criticism. 
Of course, if Parliament had passed an Act declaring that 
the criminal jurisdiction of England should extend to a 
distance of three miles from shore, English Judges would 
have to be guided by Parliament, and it would make no 
difference to them whether Parliament, as against other 
nations, had or had not been usurping an autho- 
rity that no one country can claim. But no such Act 
exists, and therefore, if English criminal jurisdiction 
extends beyond low-water mark, it must be a common- 
law jurisdiction. This common-law jurisdiction may be 
supposed to be based on four grounds—on the old claim 
of the English Crown to sovereignty over the narrow seas ; 
on a doctrine of international law tacitly incorporated into 
English common law; on a limitation of the ancient claim 
of sovereignty to the limit of three miles; and, lastly, on 
decisions of Parliament and of Judges that the bed of the 
sea to the distance of three miles from the shore belongs to 
the Crown and is English territory. The first and third 
grounds may be summarily dismissed. The ancient claim 
of England to sovereignty over the seas has totally died 
away, and was never anything more than a naval boast. 
It was always vague, and was more or less extensive 
according to the taste of naval boasters. Sometimes i! 
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was said only to extend to the seas near England; 
sometimes it was stretched as far as Norway; some- 
times it was boldly extended to any part of any ocean. 
It must be taken as forming no part of our law at all, and 
the notion that, though abandoned otherwise, it still enures 
to the distance of three miles, is purely theoretical. There 
is not a trace of any such limitation in any law-book. The 
three-mile range is a modern invention of jurists, and this 
invention and the ancient claim of maritime sovereignty 
have never been coupled in any authority which an English 
Court can recognize. The validity of the conviction, there- 
fore, depended on either the second or the fourth ground 
being held good; and the latter may be taken first, as it 
was chiefly on this ground that Lord Coteripee rested his 
judgment. It must be owned that primd facie there 
does seem authority for saying that the territory of Eng- 
land extends over the bed of the sea tu a distance of 
three miles from the shore. A friendly dispute arose be- 
tween the Duchy of Cornwall and the Crown as to the 
ownership of parts of mines in Cornwall which were 

shed beneath the bed of the sea beyond low-water mark. 
The matter was referred to Sir Joun Parreson; and his 
award, subsequently confirmed by an Act of Parliament, 
decided that the ownership of the soil was in the Crown. 
Again, in a fishery case, an alleged grant by the Crown of 
the bed of the sea beyond low-water mark was set up; and 
as high an authority as Chief Justice Erwe distinctly pro- 
nounced that the soil of the sea-shore, to the extent of 
three miles from the beach, is vested in the Crown. 
Chief Justice Cocksurn could only say that Chief 
Justice Erte was wrong; and point out that the 
alleged grant was of a date long antecedent to the 
recognition of any such limit as three miles. With 
regard to the Cornwall case he observed that the Act dis- 
tinctly stated that the decision should only be binding as 
between the Crown and the Duchy, and should not affect 
others ; and so the master of the Franconia could not be 
touched by it. Perhaps, however, the true way of putting 
the Cuier Justice’s opinion would be to say that the Crown 
may have rights over the bed of the sea beyond low-water 
mark for certain purposes, such as that of oyster fisheries 
and mines, but has not any rights as against foreigners 
using the general right of passage over the high seas 
beyond low-water mark. 


The three-mile limit was an invention of jurists who 
saw that, for many reasons, such as defence and the en- 
forcement of neutrality, it would be highly convenient 
that each nation should have some jurisdiction over 
the sea beyond its coasts, and that, to prevent disputes, this 
limit must be fixed. They therefore fixed on the purely 
arbitrary limit of three miles, assigning as the reason that 
that was the extreme distance to which a cannon-shot 
could be made to go. Playing with this fanciful reason, 
later writers have suggested that the distance ought now 
to be extended, because modern cannon can carry further 
than three miles; so that Sir Wittiam ArmsrronG would 
extend the jurisdiction of England to successive points 
about once a month. The three-mile limit has no 
doubt been recognized ; but the question is, by whom 
and to what extent? International law may be, and 
no doubt is, a part of the law which English Courts will 
administer without an Act of Parliament to sanction it. But 
what is international law? It is not the inventions or 
suggestions of jurists; and the remarks of the CuieF 
Justice on this head are worthy of the most careful atten- 
tion. The older and the modern writers on international 
law were and are merely private persons withont any 
authority, who suggest what they think would be good 
rules for nations to adopt. It is only by these rules being 
adopted that they have any force; and they may be 
adopted by special treaty or by universal assent. If 
adopted by a treaty to which England is a party or b 
universal assent, English Courts will nize them. it 
is, for example, a rule of international law, established by 
Universal assent and recognized by English Courts, that 
every ship on the high seas is within the jurisdiction, of the 
country to which it belongs. But when we inquire 
what amount of assent has alt given to the three-mile 
limit, we find that it has only been assented to for certain 
purposes. It has been distinctly accepted as the limit of 
neutral waters. It has been distinctly not accepted with 
regard to the right of innocent passage. England might 
romper | with international law say that no French 
ship should enter an English harbour, but it cannot say 
that no French ship going from Brest to Amsterdam 


should pass within three miles of the English coast. Is 
there any proof, the Curer Justice asked, that the three- 
mile limit has been generally assented to in the sense that 
the criminal jurisdiction of each country prevails to that 
distance from its coast? There is no such proof, and 
therefore it is needless to consider the opinion of jurists, 
even if they were not very vague on the subject; 
and, for the most part, they do not favour the sug- 
gestion that they have conceived such a rule to 
be a part of international law in any sense. There 
being no proof of assent to the limit of three miles 
as conferring criminal jurisdiction, the majority of the 
Judges held that, if the master of the Franconia could not 
have been convicted for what he did beyond the limit, 
neither could he be convicted for what he did within it. 
But among the majority there was a divergence of opinion 
as to the extent of the assent to the three-mile limit, which 
did not touch the case, but which may be of some import- 
ance. Some held that, although Parliament might extend 
the criminal jurisdiction to the limit, it would be 
making a new claim as against other nations; and 
although Courts would have nothing to do with 
any impropriety in the action of Parliament, yet it might 
be necessary, from the point of view of policy, that the 
assent of other nations should be obtained. Others, among 
whom Mr. Justice Lusu was prominent, held that the 
assent already established was to the extent that each 
nation might make such rules and enforce such laws over 
the sea within the limit—always excepting the barring of 
the right of innocent passage—as it pleased. It is obvious 
that, if Mr. Justice Lusu is right, there would be very 
much less difficulty in providing by Act of Parliament for 
the extension of criminal jurisdiction to the three-mile 
limit, if such an Act should be thought desirable, than if 
the assent of other maritime nations had to be obtained. 


THE CONTEST FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


blige: prolonged uncertairity as to the result of the Pre- 
sidential election is mainly to be regretted because it 
will be followed by a bitter controversy as to the fairness 
of the returns. It may be hoped that the practical good 
sense which is characteristic of the American people 
will eventually induce all parties to acquiesce in the choice 
of one of the candidates. A disputed election would be a 
far greater evil than the success of either the Republican 
or the Democratic candidate. It is satisfactory to learn 
that the imputation of being bribed with British gold has 
disappeared from the list of electioneering commonplaces. .If 
this country had any gold to spare for such a purpose, there 
would be much difliculty in determining its application ; 
for an English well- wisher to America who had found himself 
invested with the power of deciding the Presidential 
contest would have been much puzzled by his judicial 
responsibility. Both candidates were respectable in cha- 
racter and ability ; for the charges of fraud and perjury 
which were preferred against Mr. TILDEN were generally 
understood to be conventional amenities of an election, and 
probably they have not affected a single vote. Mr. Hayes 
is an educated and respectable citizen, locally known as a 
successful lawyer, and distinguished by his military ser- 
vices during the Civil War. In the letter in which he 
accepted the Republican nomination he professed a desire 
to purify the Civil Service, and, if he had been elected, he 
would probably have endeavoured to effect some reform, 
until he was checked by obstacles which have been 
found insuperable by his predecessors. Mr. TILDEN is an 
abler man; or he has at least enjoyed better opportunities « 
of displaying administrative capacity. He supported 
his litical opponents some years in their 
alle the corrupt City Government of New York, and 
as Governor of the State he has, in defiance of the coalition 
of the Republican press with the worst section of the 
Democratic ‘party, steadily prosecuted the arduous task of 
restraining and exposing municipal corruption. In the con- 
duct of the present contest Mr. TitpEN has shown conspi- 
cuous vigour and ability. The moderation of his Southern 
isans is attributed to his judgment and influence. Both 

r. Hayes and Mr. Titpen hold sound opinions on the cur- 
rency ; and, on the whole, patriotic citizens had throughout 
the contest the satisfaction of knowing that it must result 
in the election of a creditable President. Neither candidate 
could boast of the public services or of the claims to popular 
favour which in 1868 entitled General Grant to the 
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highest honour which his countrymen could confer; but 
experience has since shown that the highest civil office is 
not a convenient form of reward for military merit. Mr. 
Hares is a civilian, though he has done good service in the 
field, and Mr. Ti.pgn’s energies have been devoted to pro- 
fessional and political objects. It happened that at the 
time of their nomination the chosen representatives of both 
parties were Governors of their respective States. 

The personal qualifications of a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, although they are not unimportant, naturally in- 
terest the voters less than the trial of strength between the 
two contending parties. The preponderance for the time 
of the Democrats is rather proved than promoted by the 
election of Mr. Titpen. Their triumph had been probable 
since the result of the State election in Indiana, and it was 
rendered almost certain by the termination or suspension 
of a local schism among the Democrats of the city of New 
York. Two demagogues of the ordinary type have for 
some time past contended for the chief disposal of the city 
patronage, which depends on the votes of the Democratic 
majority. The Republicans had made great efforts to 
detach two of the factions from the supporters of Mr. 
Tipen ; and they had so far succeeded that Mr. Keiy 
of Tammany Hall had opposed the nomination of the 
successful Democratic candidate. At the last moment a 
reconciliation or compromise was patched up; and the mal- 
contents, by returning to their party allegiance, ensured 
the support of the City and of the State to the Democrats. 
The election was believed to depend at the last moment on 
the vote of New York; for Mr. Titpen could have afforded 
to dispense with the vote of South Carolina if. he 
could have ensured the unanimous support of the other 
Southern States. It may be hoped that the personal 
and party vituperation which has been directed against the 
Democratic candidate and his supporters will now be dis- 
continued. No American citizen of good taste or of 
patriotic feeling will desire that the future President should 
be calumniated as a swindler, or that the majority of the 
population of the Republic should be reviled as guilty of 
treasonable designs. Political critics have sometimes com- 
plained that the machinery of election involves a constitu- 
tional defect, inasmuch as it is possible that the collec- 
tive minorities of the defeated party, added to their 
majorities, may outnumber the supporters of the 
winning candidate; but artificial arrangements which 
disturb the uniformity of numerical preponderance are 
not necessarily disadvantageous. On the present occasion 
it is admitted that the Democratic voters forma majority of 
the national constituency. Immediately after the Civil 
War the Democrats in the States which then enjoyed fall 
political ey formed two-thirds of the whole body of 
electors. ‘Their proportionate strength in the North has 
since been greatly increased ; and in the Southern States 
the white citizens, who largely outnumber the negroes, are 
almost unanimous on the Democratic side. 


To a large und active t of the community a 
Democratic victory will be chiefly interesting as it may 
affect the future distribution of offices. The placeholders 
have probably voted to a man for Mr. Hayezs, and those 
who hope to be their successors for Mr. Tupen. In next 
March the President, who will then enter on his office, 
will, in the event of a Democratic victory, in conformity 
with long-established custom, reward his adherents by dis- 
tributing among them as far as possible the spoils of 
the enemy; but in disposing of the higher offices he 
will be checked and controlled by the hostile majority in 
the Senate. The American Constitution, even in default 
of regular amendments, undergoes in course of time some 
of the modifications which affect all human arrangements. 
In the days of Mr. Anprew JouNson’s extreme unpopu- 
larity the Senate encroached on his customary prerogative 
by habitual exercise of a power of rejecting his appoint- 
ments which had formerly been dormant. General Grant 
in the first flush of popular enthusiasm erroneously hoped 
that he would be allowed to exercise an independent choice 
of his Ministers; but the Republican leaders of the Senate 
were determined neither to surrender power and patronage 
nor to permit the Presipent to disregard the claims of politi- 
cal supporters. General Grant was compelled to reconstruct 
his Cabinet before it was fully formed; and he afterwards 
found it expedient to establish a friendly understanding with 
the Republican leaders, by whom he was enabled to provide 
for his family, his friends, and his personal followers. Mr. 
Titpen, if he becomes President, will encounter in the 
Senate a body of resolute opponents which includes some 


of the most adroit and experienced veterans of politica] 
warfare. Mr. Morroy, Mr. Simon Cameron, Mr. 
and Mr. Biaive will not be restrained by exaggerated 
scruples in their efforts to thwart and annoy a Democratic 
President. General Burter and Mr. Banks will be less 
formidable as long as the House of Representatives contains 
a Democratic majority. To the country at large it matters 
little how patronage is distributed, except perhaps in the 
highest ranks. Democratic postmasters will discharge 
their duties on the average neither better nor worse than 
their Republican predecessors. The creation of a per. 
manent Civil Service, independent of political changes, is 
reserved for a distant epoch. 

Time will show whether the assertion by the Democrats 
of their predominance, after an interval of sixteen years, 
will, if it is established, effect any serious change in 
domestic policy. There is, happily, no risk of foreign 
quarrels or complications whether one party or the other is 
in power. For one or more years serious legislative changes 
are impracticable, for the simple reason that one House 
of Congress is opposed to the other; and that, even ii a 
Republican House of Representatives should hereafter 
be returned, its measures will be subject to the veto of a 
Democratic President. It is scarcely probable that vigo. 
rous measures will be adopted even in the important matters 
in which the Democratic candidate for the Presidency and 
Congress professedly agree. The Democrats and the 
Western section of the Republican party will probably be 
able to prevent or delay the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. ‘'he Democrats and the consumers are less carnest 
in their advocacy of Free-trade than the Republicans and 
the manufacturers in their support of Protection. In the 
latter part of the Presidential contest economical questions 
retired into the background, either because it was felt that 
they were not practical issues, or because disputes on 
the policy to be adopted in the South were better 
calculated to produce popular excitement. In many thou- 
sands of eloquent speeches Republican orators affected a 
fear that, under a Democratic President, the Confederate 
Debt would be recognized ; and, even if their hearers could 
not pretend to be persuaded that slavery would be restored, 
the speakers provoked applause by announcing that civil 
rights would be withdrawn from the negroes. The clamour 
so far produced an effect that Mr. TiLpen thought it expe- 
dient to remind the constituency that equal suffrage and 
the repudiation of the Confederate Debt were irrevocably 
secured by Amendments of the Constitution. The Pre- 
SIDENT has not the power, as he has probably not 
the wish, to extend or limit the political functions 
of any class either in the Southern States or in any 
part of the Union. Mr. TitpEn’s administrative discre- 
tion will probably be exercised in a different spirit 
from that of General Grant. The Federal troops will no 
longer be employed to control Southern elections, nor will 
a general in command of a Southern district venture to 
repeat General Seripan’s application to the Presipent for 
absolute power of life and death over the civil population. 
Perhaps the best state of things for the people of the 
United States would be a Republican Government periodi- 
cally interrupted by a season of Democratic supremacy. 
The majority of the upper and middle classes in the North 
is Republican, and the rabble of the great towns is Demo- 
cratic; yet experience shows that too long a tenure of 
office even by the more respectable party promotes cor- 
ruption. 


—, 


THE BISHOP OF GAP. 


Bishop of Gar has published a second Pastoral letter 

to his clergy, enforcing and defending his position 
that the Church ought not to be identified with any par- 
ticular set of political institutions. In one sense this 
thesis, as he is careful to point out, needed no additional 
support. It has been accepted in words by the very 
journals against which it was directed. The Défense 
admits that there is no such thing as orthodoxy in politics. 
The Prangais says that Mgr. Guitserr has only reproduced 
the constant teaching of all ecclesiastical authorities. The 
Monde finds nothing to disapprove of in the Busnop’s 
language. The Univers maintains that it has always 
striven to place religion above political parties. Even the 
Unita Cattolica has passed Mgr. Guitzert’s doctrine with 
the reserve that it is not applicable to Italy. The Bisnop 
accepts these assurances, and contents himself with the 
remark that, if for the last two or three years all these 
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journals have been writing in the sense of his Pastoral, 
their readers have been singularly unfortunate in inter- 

ing their articles. To every one except the conductors 
of these newspapers the BisHor’s doctrine seemed to be in 
direct contradiction to that which had been set.forth in 
their columns. This confusion at least proved that it was 
time to extract from the journals in question a formal re- 

iation of the sense in which their words had been uni- 
versally taken. The Bisnop has not done with religious 
newspapers when he has accepted their denial of having 
tied the Church to their political standard and then treated 
the knot as indissoluble. He feels it to be necessary to warn 
his clergy against taking their views on trust from any 
journal, however orthodox. Religious newspapers, he says, 
area necessity of the times ; so long as there are anti-religious 
newspapers, there must be religious newspapers to answer 
them. But they arean unfortunate necessity all the same, 
because it is impossible that they should always answer 
wisely. The anti-religious press is constantly starting 
questions of the gravest importance and difliculty, and 
to deal with the questions thus raised requires time, reflec- 
tion, and theological knowledge. A newspaper can seldom 
command any one of these three qualifications, and the 
BisHop laments that young priests should so often be found, 
even in the society of laymen, or, worse still, in the pulpit, 
reproducing the opinions, and even the extravagances, of a 
particular newspaper, as though they were articles of 
faith. It is natural that these young priests should wish 
to have their perplexities made clear; but they will be 
far more likely to find the explanations they need in the 
works of great writers than in the columns of a daily 
paper. 

The BisnHop is not inclined, however, to let the religious 
journals shelter themselves under any misconception, 
accidental or wilful, of his meaning. They may be, he tells 
them, as true as they like to their colours; but they must 
not, unless they are prepared to come under the category 
of men who are politicians first and Catholics afterwards, 
deny that in all parties—Legitimist, Orleanist, Imperialist, 
and Republican—there are honest men and sincere Catho- 
lics, men who respect the Church, who are willing to 
defend it, and who can defend it without in any way com- 
promising it. Consequently, a journal which gives itself 
out as being Catholic before everything else cannot identify 
itself exclusively with any one political party; since by so 
doing it would, in its character of a Catholic organ, be 
fighting against good Catholics. This will be a very hard 
doctrine for those journals which are always preaching 
that the prosperity of the Church is indissolubly associated 
with the triumph of the Legitimists, or of the Orleanists, or 
of the Imperialists. According to the Bishop of Gap, they 
must take their choice; they must either frankly call them- 
selves political organs and avow that they merely wish to 
get the weight of the Church on their side, or they must con- 
fine themselves to political arguments against the Republic, 
and allow that, in theory at all events, the Church is as 
ready to be loyal to the President of the French Republic 
as to the legitimate King of France, or to the hereditary 
Emperor of the French. At last, therefore, the BisHop 
seems to have got the so-called Catholic journals into a 
corner. Unless they are prepared to retract, on the 
occasion of this second Pastoral, the admissions they made 
when the first appeared, they will have to confess, at all 
events by their silence under the episcopal challenge, that 
the cry of the Church in danger, which they are so eager 
to raise whenever their interests as politicians are threat- 
ened, is not a genuine utterance of ecclesiastical anxiety, 
but a mere expression of political calculation. The Church 
1s so useful a word to conjure with that these journals will 
probably be exceedingly unwilling to abandon it; but, if 
they continue to employ it for the advancement of secular 
ends, they must at least expect to have the Bishop of Gap’s 
Pastoral thrown continually in their faces. 

When the Bisnor has done with the Catholic news- 
papers, he addresses himself to a more difficult task. If, he 
says, I have proved that the Church belongs to no political 
party, why should there be any feud between her and the 
Republicans? They have misunderstood her down to this 
time, because they took the words of certain well-intentioned 
bat mistaken Catholics as her words. Now, he goes 
on, with perhaps a too sangnine estimate of the success 

his exposition, the misconception is removed. Your 
ppuation against the Church and against the clergy 
ve been shown to be groundless ; it is for you there- 
fore to lay them down, and thus to prove to those 
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who do not believe that you had any real distrust of the 
Church that your protestations of alarm have that best 
mark of sincerity, the capacity of being removed by argu- 
ment.and explanation. Mgr. Guitperr then anticipates an 
objection which may be supposed to come from some un- 
convinced Radical. Let us wait, the objector is imagined to 
suggest, until the clergy show their sincerity by becoming 
Republicans. That is not to be expected of them, answers 
the Bisnop, since the priest, as such, is of no party. To expect 
him to turn Republican would be as unreasonable as to 
insist on his being a Royalist. You must leave the clergy 
really free to hold what polities they like, and be satisfied 
with convincing them that, as regards the Church, they 
may just as well be Republicans as anything else. There 
are Republicans, the Bisuop admits, who adopt an attitude 
towards the Church which is really incompatible with the 
maintenance of peace. For herself, she is prepared, 
if need be, to go back into the Catacombs. But 
naturally she is not disposed to go back thither if she 
can help it, nor to feel any affection for those who wish to 
send her there. Let the Republicans show that they have 
no desire to overthrow the Church, and they will find in 
return that the Church has no desire to overthrow the 
Republic. This would be a very fair method of reasoning 
if all Catholics were like the Bishop of Gap. But, un- 
fortunately, in spite of the declaration of so many Catholic 
journals that his doctrine is their doctrine, the discrepancy 
between them is not in the least bridged over. The Union 
will go on preaching that there is no hope for religion in 
France except in the return of a Catholic sovereign to the 
throne of his ancestors; the fanction of Eldest Son of the 
Church cannot be delegated or put in commission ; the 
Church must remain a childless mother so long as Henry 
V. is ‘in exile. The Frangais and the Défense will be 
silent on the claims of Legitimacy; but they will be no 
less positive that the best interests of religion are in peril 
under the present Republican Government; and that, 
though there might be safety under Marshal MacManon if 
he were surrounded by Ministers of the right sort, there is 
none so long as he is in the hands of men like M. pe 
Marcire. When then identification of the Church with 
the particular political party whose interests are espoused 
by the conductor of each journal is as close and per- 
sistent as ever, how is a Republican to lay down his 
arms with any composure? To the Bishop of Gap 
he might submit himself willingly enough; but what 
if the leader who comes forward to receive his sword is 
not the Bisnor, but M. Louis Veuittor? Bishops cannot 
always be writing Pastoral letters; but the journals whose 
businessitis to sermonize and explainaway the Bishops’ words 
appear every day. Bishops’ Pastorals are read by their clergy 
and by a few of the laity, who are rag | disposed to follow 
out the teaching contained in them. ut the readers of a 
daily newspaper are many and various, and, as the BisHor 
himself has pointed out, they belong to a class which reads 
very little else, and has consequently but few opportunities 
of eorrecting the impression which an article, or rather a long 
series of articles, makes on their minds. It must be owned 
that there is a good deal of force in this reasoning, and that 
if the Republicans continue to regard Mgr. Guibert as a 
phenomenon among French Catholics, they will probably 
not be very far wrong. It is to be wished that there were 
more like him ; but it is not a wish that at present seems 
at all in the way to be gratified. 


BARBADOES. 


J ORD CARNARVON has, in accordance with a 

judicious suggestion of Lord CarpweLt’s, transferred 
Mr. Pore Hennussy from the Government of Barbadoes on 
the sufficient and comparatively inoffensive ground of in- 
compatibility of temper. In the controversy which had for 
some months disturbed the island, the GoveRNorR was 
less in the wrong than his opponents ; but it is the business 
of high official persons to be successful as well as just and 
upright, and to keep clear of quarrels. lt was impossible 
to remove the white inhabitants of Barbadoes, while there 
was fortunately no difficulty in finding for Mr. Hennessy 
promotion on the other side of the world. At Hong Kong 
he will have a different class of difficulties to contend with, 
and he will probably have learned the expediency of giving 
the Colonial Otlice no unnecessary trouble. There are. no 
neighbouring settlements which can be combined into a 
Contederacy, and it may be hoped that Chinamen will be 
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less troublesome than negroes. The English inhabitants 
of Hong Kong are merchants, who claim no feudal 
supremacy over the natives; and the Government will not 
be accused or suspected of conniving at rebellion or dis- 
affection. The West India Association, as well as the 
Barbadoes planters whose grievances they adopted, greatly 
overstated the case against the Governor; but the lan- 
guage which he had addressed to the Assembly was liable 
to the popular misconstruction which produced mischievous 
consequences. When the riots occurred Mr. Pope Hey- 
nessy deserved great credit for his resistance to the panic, 
which was shared even by the military authorities in the 
island. If he had allowed the establishment of martial 
law, the melancholy experience of Jamaica might perhaps 
have been repeated in Barbadoes. The extreme irritation 
which was caused by the supposed sympathy of the 
Governor with the negroes, if not excusable, is at least 
intelligible. The planters could not be conciliated by 
Lord Carnarvon’s dispassionate judgment; or by the 
refusal of all parties in the Imperial Parliament 
to adopt their view of the merits of the dispute. 
Mr. Hennessy’s successor will be instructed to continue 
the same policy; but he will have the advantage of 
exemption, in the first instance, from personal hostility. 


The report of the trials which have recently taken place 
under the Special Commission is not altogether encou- 
raging; but the Assembly appears to have appreciated, 
with unexpected moderation and good sense, the wisdom of 
Lord Carnarvon’s determination to substitute an impartial 
stranger for the acting Chief Justice. The coloured popu- 
lation seems to have had some reason for distrusting a 
judge who had uniformly taken the most unfavourable 
view of the conduct of alleged rioters. Chief Justice 
Parker had refused to admit to bail a large number of 
minor offenders who had only taken advantage of the dis- 
turbances to pilfer potatoes and other articles of little 
value. Mr. Lusuincron the acting Judge under 
the Special Commission, expressed the opinion that small 
larcenies ought to have been disposed of by the ordi- 
nary magistrates. As the accused persons had already 
been detained in prison for periods longer than the terms 
to which they ought, if guilty, to have been sentenced, 
the Arrorney-GENERAL, on the suggestion of the Judge, 
declined to prosecute the charges, and the prisoners were 
accordingly released. Itis highly probable that the cheers 
with which they were welcomed by the multitude of 
negroes outside may have indicated an erroneous belief that 
they had obtained a party triumph. Of the other coloured 
prisoners some were acquitted, and the remainder escaped 
with lighter sentences than those which would probably 
have been awarded by the local Court. Although the riots 
had been both general and alarming, it could not be for- 
gotten that the negroes abstained from murderous assaults, 
and that some of them probably believed that they were 
carrying out a lawful order. One of the charges against 
Mr. Pore Hennessy was founded on the wild assertion that 
they were acting on the authority of the Governor. 

The result of the prosecution of some planters who had 
fired on the crowd, or had committed isolated acts of 
violence, was in the highest degree unsatisfactory. Among 
the institutions which have been unnecessarily transplanted 
from England to Barbadoes is the grand jury, which even 
in its native country has long since outlived both its 
original _—- and the utility which it may formerly have 

. Centuries ago the grand jury discharged the 
functions of a public prosecutor by presenting offenders 
who might otherwise perhaps have escaped judicial inquiry. 
In the present day the only practical operation of the 
grand jury system is that a certain number of accused 

rsons are practically acquitted without trial; but an 
inglish grand jury intends to discharge its duties honestly, 
although its members sometimes misapprehend their 
proper function. In the conflict of classes which 
rendered necessary the Special Commission in Bar- 
badoes, it was scarcely possible that a grand jury 
of planters should command the confidence of the 
coloured population ; yet it might have been hoped that 
the consciousness of natural bias would incline the grand 
jarymen to a scrapulous discharge of their duties. Unfor- 
tunately, they allowed political and social prejudices to 
prevail over the sense of judicial responsibility. In every 
instance in which a member of the dominant class was 
charged with homicide or violence, the grand jury ignored the 
bill. As it was necessary to observe tie forms of law, even 
when justice was vexatiously defeated, the accused persons 


not only escaped with an impunity which may possibly 
have been deserved, but they were exempted from the 
inquiry into their guilt which was urgently demanded. 
No other part of the recent transactions in Barbadoes has 
thrown so much discredit on the planters who originally ap. 
proached the Colonial Office as complainants. The cynical re. 
fasal to expose members of their own class to judicial investi- 
gation throwsgrave doubt on their fitness to share in colonial 
legislation. It is not surprising that the acting Judge 
should both have addressed a severe reprimand to the 
delinquents, and have expressed a doubt, which will be 
generally entertained, of the utility of grand juries. It is 
probable that, in ignoring the bills, the grand jury intended 
rather to justify than to deny the otfences which were 
charged in the indictments. Negro agitators will hence- 
forth have some excuse for persuading their adherents that 
the homicide of a negro is not regarded as a crime by the 
privileged class. 

A new Governor has been appointed to administer a 
Constitution which, notwithstanding its respectable an- 
tiquity, seems to be no longer applicable to the condition 
of Barbadoes. It is in every way desirable that the 
experiment of representative government should be 
tried as long as possible; but the English Constitution 
rests on the assumption that constituencies and members 
have a common interest in the public welfare, and 
there is at present no broad or strongly marked division 
between different classes of the community. When 
Parliamentary power is vested in two distinct and 
hostile races, it may easily become the instrument 
of oppression. In various European States the modern 
introduction of constitutional government has caused terri- 
torial disruption, because communities which may have 
enjoyed equal rights under the same dynasty have found 
themselves suddenly at the mercy of Assemblies in which 
they have been liable to be outvoted. ‘The negroes of 
Barbadoes, as long as slavery existed, could have no poli- 
tical rights; and since emancipation, though they form 
the greater part of the population, they find themselves 
governed by a minority with interests which are really or 
apparently opposed to their own. It has hitherto 
been found possible to administer the affairs of the 
colony without actual collision ; but late events render 
it doubtful whether it will be practicable to govern 
the colony by means of a Legislature which virtually 
represents only the upper classes. If the planters are 
anxious to retain the form of government which they pro- 
fess to value, they must contrive to conciliate the good will 
of the coloured population. The task will be the more 
difficult because the causes of difference are really eco- 
nomical, involving difficult problems relating to the rate 
of wages and the supply of labour. If agrarian disturb- 
ances and political squabbles between the Governor and 
the Legislature recur, it will eventually become necessary 
to adopt the system which was some years ago introduced 
with general assent in Jamaica. In that once turbulent 
colony it is not known that any regret has been felt or 
expressed for the loss or suspension of constitutional 
government. The prosperity of the island has increased 
greatly under able rulers who are essentially impartial in 
ail questions which may arise between diflerent classes. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHING IN LONDON. 


N the eve of the elections for the London School Board 

it may be useful to give the ratepayers an old sermon 

on an old text. Preachers often draw pictures of the little 
importance which their hearers will attach to this or that 
object of their present desires when they come to die or to 
be in trouble. Our exhortation will not take so high a 
flight as this; but it will so far resemble these warnings 
that it will insist upon the unimportance of most of the 
cries which are heard on the occasion of these elections, 
compared with an end of which, strange to say, hardly any 
mention is made. What is the London School Board doing 
to carry out the purpose for which it was created? We do 
not want to know whether it has suppressed voluntary 
schools or worked in harmony with them; whether it has 
spent more money than was necessary, or has been nig- 
gardly and stopped short of what was necessary ; whether 
it has built more schools than there are children to fill, or 
has left gaps in the field of school accommodation which 
oughé by this time to have been supplied. LKach of these 
questions has its claim to be considered; but all of them 
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put together sink into insignificance by the side of the ques- 
tion, Is the School Board doing its work? Is it bringing 
more children to school ? Is it getting them to attend more 
regularly and punctually. Is it teaching them well what 
it undertakes to teach them? If these inquiries can be 
answered satisfactorily, many faults in other respects may 
be forgiven. Fifteen years hence the whole aspect and 
character of educational controversies may be changed, and 
the watchwords which are shouted so persistently and so 
unintelligently to-day will have lost their meaning. But 
the result of what the School Board is doing to-day will be 
bearing fruit still; and, though we do not expect a moral 
revolution to follow upon the thorough mastery of the three 
R’s, we do expect that, if the three R’s are being 
thoroughly mastered by the children now in school, London 
will have a population better able to look after its own in- 
terests, and, in so far as it does this, less likely to injure the 
interests of others. Itis not a very lofty end to set before 
us; but it is as good an imitation of a lofty eud as 
elementary education is likely to supply 


The Reports of the School Board Inspectors which have 
lately been presented furnish us with some useful data 
for answering these questions. The most encouraging of 
these Reports, as might have been expected, 1s that which 
covers the schools in the City and in the Western districts. 
The level, both as regards attendance and attainments, 
would naturally be higher in these parts of London than 
in the poorer and more densely populated districts to the 
East and South. In singling out this Report, therefore, we 
shall see what the Board schools are doing at their best. 
There has been a marked improvement in the regularity 
with which the children whose names are on the books 
attend school. In May 1875 the percentage of attendance 
was seventy-two; in June 1876 it was above seventy- 
eight. In another two years at most Mr. Ricks thinks 
that the general average throughont all the schools will 
reach eighty-five per cent. As regards punctuality, there 
is a still greater advance. Three years ago not fifty per 
cent. of the scholars were present at the opening of the 
school in the morning. Now upwards of eighty per 
cent. are present, and the twenty per cent. of absentees 
chiefly consist of infants. In 1874 four hundred 
children had to be omitted from the register of attend- 
ance for coming later than 10 aM. or 2.30 P.M. In 
1875 this four hundred had been reduced by one- 
half, and in 1876 only fifty attendances have been forfeited 
from this cause. It is especially encouraging to learn that 
the children who have been brought in by the action of 
the compulsory bylaws furnish some of the best examples 
in the schools, both as regards regularity and progress. In 
1876 the only boy in the Fifth Standard of a large school 
who obtained a prize in the competitive examination in 
Bible knowledge was the son of a man who in 1872 had 
been twice prosecuted and convicted for neglecting to send 
his children to school. In another school a boy who, 
twelve months ago, had to be brought to school every day 
for weeks by his father and the caretaker, is now one of 
the hardest workers and one of the most punctual and 
ea | scholars. Another teacher reports that about a 

ozen lads who were regular truants are now among the 

best boys in the school, two of them having taken prizes, and 
two gained certificates. Of another group of fourteen 
boys, “brought in from the streets by the Visitors— 
“ thorough street Arabs, staying from their homes for days 
“ together ”’—all are attending regularly; while two have 
taken prizes, and five have gained certiticates. This is in 
some sort a conclusive answer to the doubts that have 
been expressed of the efficacy of compulsion. One posi- 
tive result is of more real weight than many negative 
results, Even if it could be shown that compulsion had 

iled in nine cases out of ten, it would stil! be worth 
persisting in if, in the tenth case, such a report could be 
given as those which have just been quoted. 

When the Inspector passes from regularity and punc- 
tuality of attendance to the quality of the instruction 
given, he has not so pleasant a story to tell. Reading is 
badly taught, writing is not well taught, and arithmetic is 
“the weakest of the three standard subjects.” It is only 
in a very few schools that the reading is accurate, intelli- 
gent, and fluent; and yet, if any one of these qualities are 
absent, the scholar might almost as well have never learned 
to read at all. In writing, the Inspector complains that 
there is often nothing that can properly be called teaching. 
Another Inspector describes the writing lessons as mechani- 


given signal, and write, or are supposed to write, without 
interruption till the lesson is over. During this time the 
teacher walks up and down among the desks, writes 
a line for a scholar now and then, and sees that 
pens and paper do not run short. “ No attempt is made 
“to control and regulate the pace; no distinct rules are 
“ Jaid down for the formation of the letters.” In fact, the 
children might as well be writing at home. Mr. Ricks 
mentions one kind of gross carelessness which is of 
common occurrence. Children who have not got beyond 
the use of writing on slates are “very often indeed 
“compelled to write with the minutest fragment of un- 
“ pointed slate pencil, thus cramping their hands at the 
“ very time their style is being formed.” In arithmetic 
the sums which require only a mechanical knowledge of 
processes are in general fairly done, while the very simplest 
problems are rarely attempted. In half the first class in a 
large permanent school, which has been open nearly two 
years, there was not one child who could find out how 
much money it would take to give 520 children three- 
pence each. Au imability of this kind is invariably the 
fault of the teacher. So long as a problem is not beyond 
a child’s capacity, it can be made much more interesting 
than a mere mechanical sum; and when a whole class, or 
a whole school, cau make nothing of it, it must be because 
no one has ever been at the pains to make it in- 
teresting. In some subjects the fault is not entirely 
with the teacher. Thus, in geography, the Code prescribes 
among the subjects to be taught in the Second Standard 
the form and motions of the earth. Mr. Ricks very truly 
says that the attempt to teach children of eight that the 
earth is an oblate spheroid, that it has a motion on its own 
axis producing day and night, and a second motion round 
the sun, that the axis is inclined to the plane of the 
elliptic, and that this inclination, combined with the annual 
motion, causes the seasons, is not often successful. If the 
teacher were allowed to begin with the geography of the 
children’s own parish, the conception of an oblate spheroid 
might have a chance of being arrived at later. 

The Inspector whose district comprises the East End of 
London has a less satisfactory tale to tell in the matter of 
attendance. It is still, he says, deplorably irregular in a 
considerable number of schools, and he is disposed on the 
whole to lay the fault at the door of the teachers. He 
complains that they do not place themselves suffi- 
ciently in communication with the parents of ab- 
sentees. It may be thought that it is asking too 
much of a teacher to expect him to look after the parents 
as well as after the children; but there is probably this 
much of advantage in his doing so, that parents are accus- 
tomed to regard the School Visitor simply as an officer of 
the law ; whereas the teacher has something to give the 
children in return for the fees paid, and can speak with a 
certain obvious disinterestedness which may in time have a 
good effect. But, until the standard of elementary teaching 
is very much raised, it is of little avail to expect that much 
will be done in this way. The best teacher in school will 
usually be the most active teacher out of school; and, if a 
young man or woman cannot make a simple problem in 
arithmetic fairly interesting to a class of London children, 
they are not likely to make the advantages of learning 
plain to their parents. If the ratepayers want to get full 
value for their money, they will ask every candidate 
whether, if elected, he is ready to urge the Board to spend 
more thought and money on improving the supply of 
thoroughly qualified teachers. 


QUIET DRUNKARDS. 


HERE is, unfortunately, a good deal of drunkenness in 

Birmingham, as in other large manufacturing towns ; 
and there seems to be also a strong desire among a section 
of the inhabitants to deal with it in a very stringent 
manner. The recently appointed Chief Constable, Major 
Bonp, is of this way of thinking, and lately took upon 
himself, with the sympathy, if not at the instigation, 
of some of the magistrates, to interpret the law in his own 
way. It is well known that the usual practice throughout 
the country on this subject is, that drunken persons who 
are not really incapable or disorderly are not to be inter- 
fered with by the police, but allowed to go their way as 
best they can. In fact, drunkenness in itself, however dis- 
gusting, is not regarded as an offence; it is only when a 


cal in the highest degree. The scholars begin to write at a 
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danger to others, that it is the duty of the police to inter- 
pose. This seems a very fair and reasonable rule. There 
are, of course, degrees of drunkenness, and it also affects 
people in different ways. For a man to get drunk 
is, no doubt, like other irregularities, very bad both for 
the man himself and his family; but he may be, 
for all that, quiet and peaceable enough as regards the pub- 
lic. It has never yet been established that being over- 
come with liquor is in itself a criminal offence punishable 
by law; it is only when it leads a man into violent and dis- 
orderly courses that the police step in, the offence then being, 
not mere drunkenness, but its consequences, which make 
the man a public nuisance. It appears that the law on this 
aged is rather wide in itslanguage; but there can at least 
no question that the universal practice has hitherto 
been to limit the interference of the police to incapable 
and disorderly cases. Major Boxp, however, thought 
‘he would carry police discipline in this way a little 
further ; and accordingly ordered the constables to pro- 
secute “quiet drunkards” just the same as violent ones. 
In a letter, which has been published, he says that, 
“ having no pity in his constitution for what I call ‘ poor 
“* brates,’ ”’ he had organized a system under which the 
quiet drunkard should be punished for getting drank, 
although he might be quiet—one feature of which was that, 
“as the police were unable to leave their beats to find out 
“where the quiet drunkard was rolling himself to, detec- 
“ tives followed him home, and summoned him before the 
“ magistrate.” The consequence was, he added, that ‘ this 
“ movement has disclosed an immense amount of hitherto 
“ passed-over drunkenness, and within the past fortnight 
“no fewer than forty persons had been summoned.” 
In giving effect to these views, Major Bonp began cautiously 
with one or two cases; but he soon cast his net more 
widely, and on one occasion had a haul of no less than 
eighty victims. This looks rather strong, but the bold 
Major further confided to his correspondent that this system 
was “ as yet in its infancy, and, as far as I can judge, it ap- 
** pears to be only a detailof the great question of coercive 
“* measures against drunkenness.” What he hopes gradu- 
ally to arrive at is a “ Licensing Department, fully and 
“thoroughly organized, with its licensing inspectors and 
“sergeants and constables,” and, we suppose, a large 
staff of detectives, whose action in regard to the publicans 
would be “ modified or intensified ” according to what this 
d ment might in its wisdom think of their conduct. 

t is needless to say that this innovation produced some 
sensation in Birmingham, and the matter was brought before 
the next meeting of the Town Council, when a protest 
was made against the overstraining of the law in the way 
attempted. Alderman Brinstey said that “in a town 
“ where they went under a great banner with the motto 
“of ‘ Forward, and where there was such a lot of 
“ Liberalism posted on the walls from time to time, it was 
“a great shame that this should go on”; and he 
put it to his colleagues to say how they would like to 
be tracked home by detectives after dining with the Mayor. 
It appears, indeed, that, in point of fact, a good many 
mistakes were made by the police in their prosecutions—a 
tottering step from gout or rheumatism, or other infirmity, 
being unwarrantably assumed to be drunkenness; while in 
one instance a respectable teetotaler, who showed some 
heat of language because his windows were broken, was 
classed among Major Bonp’s “ poor brutes.” The result 
of the discussion was a general expression of opinion that 
Major Bonb’s ingenious system must be given up, even 
Mr. Cuamber.ain himself admitting that to track men home 
who happened to have had a glass too much was going too 
far,and repugnant to English feeling. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Chief Constable felt bound to withdraw 
all pending summonses; and the experiment may therefore 
be considered as, for the present at least, at an end. There 
can be no doubt that this decision is a sound one ; for such 
a system of spying and hunting might soon become an 
intolerable persecution. There are frequently cases at 
present in London and elsewhere in which ignorant police- 
men treat as drunkards unfortunate persons suffering from 


apoplexy or other disorders; and it is easy to see how little | 


the class of men of whom the police is composed can be 
trusted in such a delicate matter. Itis no light thing for 
a respectable citizen to be exposed, on account of 
some accident of gait or demeanour, to public exposure 
before all his townsmen as a disreputable sot. There 
ean also be little doubt that in the course of time a 
very bitter feeling would prevail in regard to practices 


so liable to abuse; and that, so far from strengthening 
the authority of the guardians of order, it would em- 
barrass and weaken it, and tend to excite sympathy with a 
class who, on other grounds, have little claim to it. In 
such a case it is idle to put out of account human nature, 
which requires to be managed, and will not always submit 
to be driven. 

It is in this respect that this incident, trivial enough 
perhaps in itself, becomes important as an illustration of 
the bitter and tyrannical spirit which is springing up in 
various quarters in regard to the treatment, not merely of 
drunkards, but of the sober and rational community. It 
cannot be denied that the excessive amount of drinking 
which goes on in towns like Birmingham is a great evil, 
and that it is necessary that measures should be taken to 
cheek and diminish it as much as possible. To a certain 
extent coercive measures may be used; but these are sure 
to fail, and even to make the mischief worse, if they have 
the effect of irritating the public temper, and give the im. 
pression that a vexatious and oppressive policy is being en- 
forced. It is evident that Major Boyp, though he acted, 
as even his friends admit, very indiscreetly, had a good 
deal of sympathetic support from the class who think it 
is possible to stamp out drunkenness by severe measures. 
When the summonses were withdrawn, the two sitting 
magistrates both expressed their regret at it; and one of 
them burst into a tirade against “ quiet drinkers.” ‘“ The 
‘quiet drunkard,” he said, ‘“ was aman who spent the 
“ money which was the common fund of his family sitting 
“ for hours in a public-house, and remaining there until 
“ he had lost his reason, and all control over himself. 
“He would then stagger out of the house, had to 
“be avoided by women and children, and, if he went 
“ across the street, it was with imminent danger to them, 
“ and at the risk of his own life. Although he never uttered 
“a word, he was a nuisance and an obstruction to sober 
“and respectable people.” It is obvious that, as far as 
this description goes, such a man would come under the 
conditions relating to public order and safety which would 
justify the police in interfering. What is objected to is 
that a dangerous power should be given to the police to 
deal with what is really a question of personal habits, 
not seemly or wholesome, but not yet a criminal offence. 
There are many men who are not what they ought to be in 
their daily life; but the police have never been authorized 
to take upon themselves the superintendence of all the 
details of domestic manners, 


To take another case, although Mr. CHamBeriain: said 
that Major Bonn had taken up an untenable position, 
he is hardly less extravagant himself in the measures 
by which he proposes to put down the evil. There was 
a meeting of the Liberal Association on Wednesday last 
to hear an address from Mr. Cuamper.ain on the local 
control of the liquor traffic, which wound up with a 
posal that “the local representative authorities should 
“ be empowered to acquire on payment of fair compensa+ 
“ tion, on a principle to be fixed by Parliament, all existing 
‘* interests in the retail sale of intoxicating drinks within 
“ their respective districts; thereafter, if they think fit, to 
“ carry on the trade for the convenience, and on behalf of 
“ the inhabitants, but so that no individual shall have any 
“pecuniary interest in or derive any profit from thesale.” 
This is, of course, an adaptation of the well-known Gothen- 
burg plan; but it may be doubted how far the inhabitants of 
Birmingham are likely to be submissive to such paternal 
discipline. The sale of liquors is not the only trade which 
might be treated in this way ; and if the principle of the 
thing were once admitted, the local authorities might take 
into their hands the general supply of domestic wants, and 
settle what everybody should eat, drink, and avoid. Mr. 
however, seems to think that his scheme 
very moderate one, while, “in the present state of society, 
“and having regard to the ordinary habits of the people, 
“ the absolute suppression of drinking is impossible.” 


= 


FAMILY QUARRELS. 
'AMILY quarrels have been the most preg variety of 
¥ bel. They tend to 


quarrel ever since the days of Cain and A 
become almost the sole surviving species of quarrel. It is seldom 
or never worth while to quarrel with any man not’ assovfated with 
us — very close tie; and such ties become daily rarer‘outside 
of family circle. Fellow-travellers in the heart- of: Aifries, 


! companions on a long sea-voyage, the. squire’ and. parson in-some 
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country village remote from all society, may still nurse a 
me into something like intensity. But in the world which 
most of us inhabit, a world in which the difficulty of adhering 
to our best friends is much greater than the difficulty of dropping 
them, a dispute naturally leads to a drifting apart rather than to a 
permanent quarrel. People must be confined within a narrow 
area in order to cultivate hatred effectually ; deadly and con- 
tinuous hatred is fast becoming an anachronism as much as the 
old blood-feud between rival clans or the vendetta of Corsica. 

The family bond, however, still survives sufficiently to make 
quarrelling possible, and to give it unusual Piquancy. The most 
excellent — are sometimes adepts in this questionable art. 
The affection between the parties to a family quarrel is generally 
close enough to ensure that every blow shall be keenly felt, and the 
acquaintance is intimate enough to ensure that it shall be planted on 
the most tender place. Brothers and sisters know each other's 
-weaknesses; they can tell precisely what is the little vanity which 
can be most easily aroused, and what the particular argument which 
always brings a flush to the cheek and raises the pitch of the voice. 
The quarrels which ensue resemble civil wars, in which the rival 
leaders are perfectly acquainted with the character and favourite 
strategy of their opponents. When developed by dexterous com- 
‘batants, they are worth studying from a purely artistic point of 
view. It is interesting to observe the skill with which each of 
the antagonists keeps the really irritating weapon in hand until the 
proper moment has arrived, and then applies it with the utmost 
nicety, and yet with some ingenious veil of apology. The dispute 
generally begins with a little apparently harmless sparring ; but as 
the disputants warm to their work they get nearer and nearer to 
the fatal ground, each trying to avoid the responsibility of first 
using the familiar and infailible weapon, until at last temper is 
lost, and the unsparing tussle begins, which amongst the rougher 
classes ends with an application of boot or poker, and amongst the 
more civilized with the spiritual equivalents of those coarse 
-weapons. 

A bystander may regard such scenes as he would look on at a 
wrestling-match or a game of billiards; but it must be admitted 
that the moralist will feel some remorse in deriving simple amuse- 
ment from the folly of his fellow-creatures. For, after all, the 
folly of such quarrels is the most conspicuous thing about them. 
It is really curious to remark how regularly such quarrels run a 
certain predestined course. The impression is almost inevitable 
that the combatants are repeating a prearranged theatrical per- 
formance. The catastrophe may be foreseen from the beginning, 
and not only the catastrophe, but the whole development of the 
plot. One is not more certain on ing the first pages of a 
common’ novel as to the general nature of the last than one 
may be in a family quarrel as to the parts which will be taken by 
the various actors, the weapons which they will use, the channels 
into which their wrath will flow, and the final catastrophe of 
indignation, sulking, and apology. The quarrel runs its course as 

ly as the measles. It is like one of those stories in which 
children delight all the more because they are hearing them for the 
hundredth time. One is left to imagine that the combatants must 
really like -it, or otherwise they would surely have taken some 
Measures to suppress a mischief every stage in which is so 
thoroughly familiar and explicable. 

The fact, indeed, proves—what needs little proof—the profound 
anreasonableness of mankind. Why repeat again and again a 
performance which annoys everybody concerned, which poisons 
the happiest hours of life, which never leads to a single good result, 
and which has probably been renounced in a thousand good reso- 
it ean do litt to argue against the practice. It may, how- 
ever, be worth while to point out one or two of the fallacies in- 
volved which do, for the moment, impose upon some of the actors. 
If such an exposition does no good considered as advice, it may 
suggest some psychological remarks for the use of novelists. There 
is one habit of mind, implied in most family quarrels of the more 
virulent nature, which especially deserves notice. Everybody 
will admit that the worst of family quarrels are F carymn: those 
which centre in some way upon money. Quarrels about wills have 
divided the most affectionate fraternal relations, and husbands and 
Wives are more apt to fall out upon economical questions than upon 
any other. The old question, “ Who is. she?” is relevant in most 
cases of crime, but in mere questions of domestic diiliculty the 
question “ How much is it?” would generally be more to the 
purpose. Such quarrels moreover become intense in proportion 
as they are complicated with questions of right. A man 
may be comfortable in his circumstances, and quite willing that 
his poorer brother should have a bit of i fortune 
which does not come to himself. But if that good fortune takes the 

hape of a bequest from a relative who was morally bound to im 

ty, the insult is felt far more than the loss in money. The 
brother might have been willing to give up his share ; but he is in- 
dignant at the unfairness of its being taken without his consent. The 
imjustice of a will is resented more than its inequality. The same 
tendency is illustrated in those more trifling quarrels of every-day 
Oceurrence with which we are more concerned. Husbands and 
Wives, brothers and sisters, who can really pardon a good many 
injuries, are exquisitely sensitive to any neglect of their supposed 
a When the mischief becomes an insult it becomes intoler- 

e. Compensation, for the same reason, is easily obtained when 
qocey is out of the question. It,is the sense of personal dignity, 

boiling pee sagen which resents a liberty taken with us, 
that is the really troublesome element. Some people invariably 


lose their temper when they are kept waiting for dinner; but 
temper recovers itself unless there is reason to suppose that the 
dilatory person is infringing on our rights. We don’t mind the 
coldness of the soup, but we are furious at the want of respect 
implied in neglecting our orders. In almost all cases, where the 
anger is not a mere transitory flash, it will appear that some real 
or constructive indifference to our personal rights is inferred. 

The sentiment is familiar in political questions. Burke ex- 
hausted all his eloquence and logic in the fruitless attempt to 
induce Englishmen and Americans to argue about the expediency 
of the policy at issue instead of the abstract rights involved. The 
same sort of trouble embitters all domestic quarrels. Even in the 
most apparently impersonal questions this consideration intrudes 
itself. A family dispute about political or literary tastes becomes 
bitter because the hushand thinks that his wife ought to respect his 
opinions on matters where he has aquasi-ofticial authority, or because 
the wife suspects him of using his authority despotically. The most 
calming reflection in such matters is to be found in the philosophical 
theory of necessity. Our indignation is based upon our attributing a 
certain amount of free-will to our opponent. The offender was free 
(however we interpret that word) to insult us or to leave it alone. 
Now, as a matter of fact, we enormously exaggerate the sphere 
within which that trecdom is possible. We do not mean to raise 
any of the knotty philosophical questions as to the sense in which 
the will can be properly called free; but, for practical purposes, it 
would be extremely convenient if we drew the limits of freedom 
much more closely than we are in the habit of doing. We are not 
angry with the soup for being cool. We are angry with the cook 
for neglecting her duty; and our anger implies the assumption 
that she could have acted differently if she pleased—that is to say, 
if she had felt a greater respect for our orders. To regard the cook 
as simply a necessary agent in the same sense as the fire would be 
to deprive her of all responsibility, which would not be a desirable 
consummation. But it would be very desirable to remember that in 
point of fact her free-will has at any given moment a much smaller 
sphere than we are accustomed to believe. Her want of respect is 
only one of the possible causes of her neglect; we are tempted to 
regard it as the only possible cause, andstherefore to leave out of 
account her laziness, her tendency to be the slave of custom, and 
so on, which, it is true, might have been removed if she had been 
properly educated, but which we knew to exist when we engaged 
her, and which for practical purposes may be regarded as unalter- 
able elements in the question. ‘ihe same principle applies to most 
family quarrels. We are angry witha child for being late at a 
meal, and our anger revives every day, as though the unlucky child 
could be expected to alter its character by a single act of the will. 
Some little trick of 2 member of our family annoys us, and becomes 
more annoying, whilst it becomes more irremediable, every time 
it is repeated. In Butler's phraseology, the passive habit of wn- 

ctuality strengthens on one side, whilst the active habit of 
ing angry strengthens on the other. When two persons have 
poset half their lives together each ought to learn that certain 
bits are part of the other's nature, and that to be angry 
with them is as foolish as to be angry with their height 
or features. Instead of this, the annoyance seems, most unrea- 
sonably, to produce a kind of cumulative effect; and a hus- 
band is more vexed with some trifling defect in his wife’s temper 
on the morning of their golden wedding than he was on the first 
day of the marriage. By a curious intelicity we sometimes learn 
to take the good qualities of our intimates for granted as part of 
the natural order of things, and to regard every fresh instanceof 
their weaknesses as something miraculous and totally incapable.of 
being foreseen. 

This misconception is at the bottom of most of those regular 
quarrels of which we have spoken. We know periectly well thet 
certain conditions will produce a certain effect upon our intimates. 
The recital of a misfortune will make them unduly sentimental or 
unduly cynical. They will be certain to forget some appoint- 
ments ; to be behind time in catehing a train, or absurdly tidgety 
when there is no danger of missing it; they will be vexed out of 
all proportion at some neglect of petty ceremony, or taken in by 
some well-known form of imposture, or irritated by certain opinions 
expressed in a particular fashion. If we were wise, we should 
learn to take these peculiarities as an essential part of the bargain. 
We should be no more angry with fresh instances of them than 
with a new proof that our friends are short when we would rather 
have them tall. We goon fretting over that which is practically 
inevitable, as though it were an unaccountable freak of maleyo- 
lence ; and, instead of learning to take the good with the had, 
become nervously and increasingly izritable at each fresh mani- 
festation. The wise man is like one who learns to sleep 
through a regular disturbanee; the foolish man gets into a 
habit of waking and worrying every night, as if it had meyer 
happened before. We ought, in short, to learn the lesson that 
every human being is practically an irresponsible agent through.a 
yery large part of the whole sphere of conduct; irresponsible, 
that is, in-this sense, that no power at our disposal will produce 
any speedy change, and therefore aah opmnnte attempts at 
correction or outbursts of anger are so good feeling thrown 
away. Weshould learn to regard people as being what in faet 
they are—that is to say, for many purposes, mere things or un- 
reasonable agents. Against things we can have no rights, and it 
is:futile to be angry. We should only cultivate our sense of their 
agreeable qualities, try to become indifierent to the disagreeable, 
and apply the remedial measures of reproach or indignation with 


no more than the proper amount of sanguine expectation—that is 
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to say, with hopes proportioned to their probable efficacy. 
Certain fits of anger would thus affect us no more than a smoky 
chimney or a tired horse ought to have affected Hotspur—namely, 
as inevitable inconveniences, to be remedied, as far as remedy is 
ible, by patience.. If both parties to a quarrel could learn to 
eae reasonable, nearly all family quarrels would vanish. 


THE FANTASTIC STYLE OF WRITING. 


De hiedel one hundred years have passed since the birth of 
Hoffmann, who, according to Scott, was one of the first 
authors to bring in the fantastic style of writing. If we accept 
Scott's account of that style, which has become so popular, 
it is easy enough to account for its appearance at the beginning 
of this century. Scott distinguishes between tales of the super- 
natural told in all good faith and stories which employ the old 
machinery of magicians and miracles for mere pleasure, or for 
the purpose of showing how human character would be affected 
by abnormal circumstances. Besides these there remains the 
fantastic style proper, in which the fancy runs riot “with no 
laws or restraint.” Accepting this definition for the moment, 
though it will probably prove to be mistaken, we can see why the 
lawless sport of fancy among the ruins of superstition should have 
become a natural exercise of invention in Hoftmann’s time. The 
supernatural of legends and of popular belief had quite ceased to 
retain any semblance of truth, or any power of causing the real 
horror which it had excited not long before that date. Magicians 
and their miracles, ghosts and fairies, had passed outside the range 
even of satire; they were exploded superstitions, not worth the 
derision of philosophers. As soon as this came about the natural 
reaction took place, even in the mind of Voltaire :— 

O V’heureux temps que celui de ces fables, 

Des bons démons, des esprits familiers, 

Des farfadets aux morteis secourables, 


In Germany the rage for the marvellous grew indiscriminating ; 
and, as the old strict laws of supernatural machinery were for- 
gotten or disregarded when bugbears became playthings, the fancy 
of Hoffmann and others did work without limit or restraint. The 
fantastic style produced formless wonders which soon began to pall 
from their very frequency. 

Fantastic fictions have often, and with some reason, been com- 

to dreams. Scenes shift, characters are transformed, the 
most impossible events happen, without appearing particularly 
. Nothing is unexpected; everything occurs except what 
would take place in real life. Writers who construct their ro- 
mances on this plan soon become tedious. They have neglected 
one of the best known facts about actual dreams—namely, that a 
thoroughly incongruous vision is forgotten almost at the moment 
of waking, and is never remembered with interest. The most vivid 
and exciting dreams are those which are most like actual life, with 
a difference. That ditlerence, as the possession of some one mira- 
eulous power—say supernatural strength—or some marvellous gift, 
lets the dreamer see into unexplored places in his own character, 
and throws an air of enchantment over all that surrounds his 
sleeping life. Now we may say that the real force and merit 
of the tantastic style of writing could never be properly brought 
out till this fact, as true of waking dreams as of those of slumber, 
was recognized. The old practice was to let fancy run wild, the 
idea being that fancy was lawless, and that the beauty of the 
fiction lay in the number and variety of odd experiences which she 
encountered in her wanderings. Writers did not perceive as soon 
as readers that the range of fancy when thus let loose without aim 
or conscience is really very restricted. One transformation scene 
at the pantomime is not more like another than one set of morbid 
or brighter fancies is to that which went before or followed it. 
To be sure, the gloomy and repulsive ideas which the imagination 
can find, if once it is abandoned to the search, are almost unlimited. 
But fantastic writers made the mistake of not being content with 
steadily working out one of these notions through all its conse- 
quences, and tracing the subtle intluence of a family horror, for 
example, acting in the blood, and spreading its contagion on every 
side. An example of complete success in this undesirable field of 
fiction is Poe's Kall of the House of Usher. But people who found 
that they could strike out a ghastly idea were not content with 
that; they felt a craving to invent another, and another, till 
readers who supped full of horrors became familiar with the fare, 
and laughed instead of shuddering. Though each separate idea 
had its merit, in its own way, the rough stringing of such ideas 
together produced nothing new, but merely a nightmare, not to be 
distinguished from other nightmares, and not to be remembered 
—_— their incoherent horrors. Sameness even more cloying 
was the fault of the more joyous fairylands, happy valleys, and so 
on, which fantastic writers have sometimes tried to construct. 
Gold, purple, marble, and music, in various proportions and un- 
limited quantity, have generally formed the stock-in-trade of 
writers in this class of fiction. 

When a constant succession of bizarre imaginations had been 
found not to interest, the true laws of fantastic writing were on the 
point of being discovered. It was found to be necessary to have 
some dominant idea—an idea which would rouse the fancy of the 
reader, and make him s te and exercise his own mind in 
attempting to discover how the life of real people would be in- 
fluenced by strangely changed conditions. There can be no such 
curiosity if the conditions are to shift backwards and forwards, 


without law or restraint, on the old plan. Thus it is now almost 
arule of a school of fiction which once seemed lawless, that a 
certain supernatural or abnormal fact must be dropped into the 
calm current of common life, and allowed to act in accordance 
with probability. Frankenstein is a good example of a fantas 
of this sort; once grant the possibility of the manufacture of the 
monster, and the disastrous consequences follow naturally enough, 
This being so, it is clear that the fantastic writer must not give 
himself up, asa rule, to a series of languid inspirations, or pursue 
the creatures of fancy through an opiated dream. Half of his 
success, or more, will depend on his firm grasp of actual life, on 
his power of representing that in a solid and probable style. 
Little is gained by introducing a strange or supernatural 
factor if the element in which that factor works does not 
make a strong foil to it by furce of vivid reality, or 
perhaps of commonplace sobriety. Nothing can be made to 
seem really surprising that occurs in a shadowy Hall of Eblis; 
but so trifling a matter as the minister's wearing a black veil may 
fill with an air of wonder and awe the streets of an ordinary 
village in New England. The faintest memory of an old tradi- 
tion, the slight stir in the fancy caused by an ominous saying of 
old times, will suffice Hawthorne, as the abnormal fact dropped 
into the stream of prosaic existence. The real matter is, not to 
be full of wild and thickcoming fancies, but to keep steady and 
clear-sighted eyes on the ordinary course of things, and to behold, 
with the intense vision of genius, the effect on that course of some- 
thing that transcends the ordinary, of something about which 
general experience has nothing to tell. The fantastic writer, to be 
successful in his aim, must possess what is called the “ realistic” 
power of the ordinary novelist, and, over and above that, he must 
have a power of insight more keen, and a stronger foresight, a greater 
skill in analysis. Any one can bring the strange and fantastic 
element into a novel, but the rare gift is to know, and to show, how 
that element will work. It is not a common knowledge of human 
nature that can predict how that nature will be atlected by cir- 
cumstances and events outside mortal experience. A romancer 
who introduces such a thing, for example, as the peau de chagrin, 
will fail if he has not Balzac’s knowledge of the secret places of 
the heart. If he does possess that knowledge or any science of the 
same imaginative kind, no doubt a touch of fantasy is of great advan- 
tage to his work. He is enabled to get beyond the familiar action of 
passions that have been described thousands of times, and goes to 
work in a fresh field. He studies the contradictions that exist 
unknown in the hearts of each of us, and brings to light the 
potential good and evil which actual life may allow to sleep till no 
voice or touch of this world has power to waken them. 

There is a point in the management of the fantastic which per- 
haps no amount of industry, nothing but native delicacy and tact, 
will enable a writer to deal with. in the most successful fictions 
where the supernatural, or something so strange as to be almost 
supernatural, is introduced, there will be found a kind of “ vanishing 
point.” Somehow or other, it is difficult to say how or where, 
the odd and potent influence which has stirred the characters 
ought to disappear, and merge into the common facts and forces of 
lite. There should be in the story a pause of doubt and scarcely 
conscious bewilderment, like that which separates a fading dream 
from complete wakening. On the mind of the reader, as on that 
of the persons in the fantasy, there should be an impression of 
doubt as to whether things have really worn the shape which, till 
a@ moment ago, they seemed to wear. In the older stories in the 
fantastic style, this used to be managed in a coarse and artless 
fashion by making the chief character wake up, very cold, very stiff, 
and very sleepy, to the fact that he had been dreaming. In Lord 
Lytton’s Strange Story the efiect is sought in another way, by the 
introduction of a Hamiltonian philosopher, who has a rather help- 
less explanation to give of each marvel. Lord Lytton’s intention 
was good; he wished to keep up the half shadow of doubt which 
prevails in the proper atmosphere of the fantastic and just slightly 
blurs the underlying forms of hard fact. But the expedient was a 
failure, and rather annoying than otherwise, because the writer had 
fallen too deeply into a mistake already noted. He had allowed 
his fancy to roam too lawlessly, and, carried away by the excite- 
ment of the thing, had collected such an enormous farrago of 
marvels that neither the Hamiltonian nor any other philosophy 
could hope to explain them, or, better, to leave them half explained. 
Indeed in all his attempts at this class of fiction Lord Lytton 
missed success, not because he could not invent prodigies, but 
because he invented too many, and had too slight a hold of the real 
life in which they operated. An admirable example, on the other 
hand, of success in leaving supernatural events to hover among 
“things not realized,” to exist as a powerful influence on the life 
of the characters, and yet an influence in which they scarcely 
believe, will be found in a little novel of George Sand’s, Les Dames 
Vertes. The fantastic is the dominant force in that tale; it 
controls all the action, it brings into light the real characters of 
the persons, and forms the stuff out of which their destiny is 
woven. Yet, when the novel is ended, the reader cannot feel 
absolutely certain that anything out of the ordinary course really 
happened, and the characters are in the same perplexity. The 
events have become blended indistinguishably in an atmosphere 
of half doubt and half acceptance. The belief is never strained, 
nor common sense shocked, and yet the reader has been taken on 
an expedition into the land of fantasy. 

Perhaps there is one notable exception to the doctrine that the 
fantastic style has its strict laws and limits. In the case we are 
contemplating, though there seems to be no law, it is probable that 
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an undecipherable rule exists in the poetic imagination. There 
are a few poems—“ Kubla Khan” is the classical example—and 
one or two stories in the language, in which the figures of fancy 
act without motive, and find no particular end to their action. 
These works are of the character of dreams indeed, and interest 
us purely by virtue of some quality of style. There is a vague 
jmpression of strange colours, of an unfamiliar air, of passions 
jnexplicable in the hearts of people spell-bound in an unheard-of 
country, “ out of space, out of time.” But success in this field is 
so rare that it is mainly worth notice for the countless queer 
failures into which its example has lured the minor poets of 
this generation. Indeed there is a growing inclination, in a 
certain school, to admire the fantastic for its own sake, and not for 
jts qualities as one of the slightest among many elements in art. 


DISCOVERIES AT ATHENS. 


Wwe spoke some time back of an inscription of singular interest 
which had then been lately found on the Athenian Akropolis. 
It was one which gave us the actual text ofa treaty the fact of whose 
conclusion is recorded by Thucydides, the treaty which settled the 
relations between Athens and Chalkis after the revolt and submis- 
sion of the latter city inthe days of Perikles. We ought long 
before this to have taken some notice of some later finds in the 
same oy which have their interest also, though not quite of the 
same kind as the record of the Chalkidian treaty. They do not 
set before us in the same living way one of the great political facts 
of Athenian history in its great days, the relations between the 
ruling city and one of its dependencies. But, in an antiquarian and 
artistic point of view, some of the discoveries recorded in another 
Athenian paper now before us will be set down as of higher value 
than the Chalkidian stone ; and some inscriptions which have also 
been brought to light, lacking the immediate political interest of 
that stone, perhaps connect themselves more directly with the 
general history of the world. A time came when Athens herself 
was what Chalkis had once been to Athens, a dependency of 
powers mightier than herself. The later history of the Athenian 
commonwealth, a history from which the historian of republican 
Athens, even the historian of republican Hellas, turns away with 
sorrow and contempt, is by no means lacking in instruction in a 
general view of political history. The man who has taken delight 
in tracing the history of an institution during the days of its glory 
goes through a natural revulsion of feeling when he sees that cher- 
ished institution lingering on in the shape of a dead survival. 
But, if he looks a little further, he may see that the fact 
that an institution can linger on for ages as a dead survival is in 
truth one of the greatest witnesses to the original strength and 
greatness of the institution itself. Add to this that it not uncom- 
monly happens that, when an institution lives on in the shape 
of a survival, the dry bones, as they seem to be, are once again 
clothed with life, and the institution again arises in more than 
its former strength. The Parliamentary liberties of England might 
seem to have sunk to the state of a survival in the days of Tudor 
despotism ; the Parliaments which registered the edicts of Henry 
the Eighth might seem but shadows of those earlier Parliaments 
which had bearded and deposed kings at pleasure. The form went 
on without the substance ; but, because the form went on, it could 
again be clothed with substance; if the form had perished, the 
substance could hardly have been called into fresh being as a 
thing wholly new. So nothing could seem a more dead survival 
than the long succession of Abbasside Caliphs at Cairo; but, when 
their claims were passed on to the Ottoman Sultans, the successor 
of the Prophet again became a terrible reality. In other cases 
indeed the survival leads to no revival ; and this is eminently the 
case with the particular survival which has led us to this line of 
thought. Two inscriptions which have been lately found, con- 
taining formule simple enough and familiar enough, may well set 
us thinking on some long pages in the world’s history,on some 
instructive lessons in the world’s politics. One broken inscription, 
containing a dedication to aaieie, gives us the fragmentary 


letters 
THS GEO 
[K]JAIZAPOS KA, 


Are the first and the second line to be anyhow read in connexion ? 
Have we Divus Claudius at Athens as well as Divus Claudius at 
Colchester? It is perfectly possible ; but the point is of no importance. 
Athens had worshipped foreign kings as gods, and had not waited 
for their deaths to worship them, ages before the days of Claudius, 
in times when, if Demosthenes had been left to die a ‘natural 
death, he might still have been alive. Antigonos and Demetrios 
gave their names to tribes along with the ancient heroes, and the 
ames of their priests for a while supplanted the names of the 
archons in marking the public chronology of the Athenian state. 
In another inscription a votary of the same god is described as A. 
‘Enixrnros. Flavius Epiktetos, like Claudius Lysias in the New 
Testament, may easily be d by without notice. They are 
but two examples of a formula of which crowds of other in- 
stances might easily be found. But every instance of that 
formula is a witness to a great fact, and it may well set us ponder- 
ing about that fact. Every time that we meet with a Claudius 
Lysias or a Flavius Epiktetos, just as every time that in our own 
history we meet with Hugh son of Leofwine, or Ralph the 
son of Godric, we get a more lively picture, not merely of a stage 
in the history of nomenclature, but of a state of things of which 


changes of nomenclature are merely the outward expression. We 
should not meet with Flavius Epiktetos in the days of Perikles ; 
we should not meet with him in the days of Justinian. But we 
do meet with him and his like in several intermediate centuries, 
when that state of things existed which was expressed by the com- 
bination of the Greek and the Latin name. Claudius Lysias we all 
know obtained his right to be called Claudius by the payment of a 
great sum. Flavius Epiktetos may have done the same, or, like— 
may we say Paulus Saul ?—he may have been free born; in either 
case the Greek, in the case of Epiktetos the Athenian, has been 
promoted to Roman citizenship. So, in the earlier state of things, 
a Chalkidian might have been promoted to Athenian citizenship ; 
only he would not in the same way have proclaimed the fact to 
the world by the bearing of a double name. 

The fact which all this brings home to us is the fact that, for a 
long period of what is commonly known as the Roman Empire, a 
large part of what was practically the Roman dominion really 
stood to Rome in no other relation than that in which Chalkis 
had stood to Athens, or indeed formally in a more favourable rela- 
tion. If Athens worshipped the divine Claudius, as she had once 
worshipped the divine Demetrios, she are ty in either case the 
presence or the memory ofa practical master. But in neither case did 
she worship the presence orthememory of anacknowledged sovereign. 
Claudius to be sure was not in strictness an acknowledged sove- 
reign anywhere. Yet the chief magistrate of the Roman common- 
wealth was already known on Greek-speaking tongues as Bacuevs. 
But at least he was not king of Athens. Athens still had her own 
king, her yearly king, the king who inherited a certain portion of 
the full kingly powers of Theseus and Kodros. At Camulodunum 
the memory of Divus Claudius was the memory, if not of a king, 
at least of an Jmperator and Princeps, the chief of the state of 
which Camulodunum was a dependent colony. At Athens he 
was in form simply the head of a commonwealth with which the 
commonwealth of Athens was in alliance. It does not appear that 
in the time of Claudius Athens had ever been incorporated with 
the Roman dominions. It is not even clear whether it was so in- 
corporated when Vespasian took away the nominal freedom of 
several Greek states. Rhodes, Byzantium, and Samos are spoken 
of; so is Achaia, restored to mock freedom by Nero; but not 
Athens. Certain it is that the forms and magistracies of the 
Athenian commonwealth went on long after, Hadrian was a 
yearly archon of the Athenian commonwealth ; Constantine was its 
general. There is no record of the time either when those offices 
were abolished, or when they became purely municipal. At all 
events, there is nothing to make us think that in the days of 
Claudius Athens was in form anything but an_ allied 
state of Rome, a commonwealth sovereign and independent, as 
San Marino is now sovereign and independent. When Athens 

from formal to practical subjection is not recorded. The 
change was most likely not the result of any formal act; we may 
conceive that neither Riese nor Athenians knew exactly when 
it happened. When Flavius Epiktetos set up his votive inscrip- 
tion to Asklepios, Athens remained doubtless still in a more 
favourable formal relation to Rome than that in which Chaikis 
stood to Athens. Chalkis had formally surrendered to Athens a 
large part of her rights as a separate commonwealth. It does 
not appear that Athens had ever made any such formal surrender 
to Rome of any part of her rights. 

In the long series of inscriptions in the Roman museums the com- 
bination of the Latin and the Greek name meets us at every step; 
in most cases they are simply the names of freedmen. But Flavius 
Epiktetos was doubtless a citizen of Athens who had become a 
citizen of Rome. No doubt his becoming a citizen of Rome in no 
way took away his rights as a citizen of Athens, It must be re- 
membered that the converse of this proposition is not true. 
There is a story of a citizen of Rome who, having accepted the 
citizenship of Athens, was reminded, somewhat to his amazement, 
that he had inadvertently ceased to be a Roman. By accepting the 
citizenship of another commonwealth he had forfeited the citizen- 
ship of his own, All these things show the way in which forms 
live on when the substance is gone, and they thereby bear witness 
to the strength and vitality of institutions. They bear witness 
also to the gradual, silent way in which the Roman power spread, 
which was in truth one of the secrets of its endurance. Flavius 
Epiltetos was a Roman without ceasing to be an Athenian; so 
doubtless were many other Athenians of his day. But the 
Athenian, as such, was nota Roman. But a day came when the 
men of Athens and of all Greece knew no name but that of 
Romans, Of that state of things, a state of things which has 
hardly passed away, and whose etfects are still living influences, 
the citizenship of such men as Flavius Epiktetos was the begin- 
ning. Weare on the road to the day when the Roman Czsar, 
the conqueror of Bulgaria, held his triumph at Athens, and offer 
his thanks in the church of the Virgin on the Akropolis. 

Of that day the memories and the effects are still fresh and 
living. They are practical influences which no man can afford to 
forget who has to deal with the present or the future of the south- 
eastern lands. We have wandered far away from our Athenian 
diggings; but that we have wandered so far away is a sign of the 
long string of memories, the long string of practical lessons, which 
even a letter carved on an ancient stone may supply. In an anti- 

uarian and artistic point of view, both our Claudian and our 
lavian inscriptions form of the remains of the temple of 
Asklepios the foundations of which have been brought to light. 
The modern Athenians are naturally somewhat proud at having 
dug them out for themselves, without any foreign help, as in the 
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diggings at Olympia. Other inscriptions too of earlier dates have 
been found, one of which would seem to be of surpassing interest, 
only our Athenian paper does not give the text in full. This is 
one recording the alliance between Athens and the Arkadians—so 


it stands—in 362 B.c., just before the last —- of Epamei- 
néndas. If our Athenian friends will let us have full text of 


this, it will doubtless be found to be as important as that which 
records the Chalkidean treaty. It ought to tell us something 
more than we now know about the working of the Assembly of Ten 
Thousand—ro xowdy trav 


SUNDAY “ AT HOMES.” 


LC does not now follow of necessity that a lady is either a Jew, 
Turk, infidel, artist, or politician, if she intimates to her 
acquaintance that she receives on Sundays. There are people who 
do not perceive the incongruity of attending church in the morning 
and going to see their friends in a quiet way in the afternoon, any 
more than they can pretend to feel shocked at finding themselves 
drinking champagne at a wedding breakfast, immediately after the 
solemn service in which they have taken part. But, as a general 
tule, there is a very perceptible difference between these Sunday 
gatherings and those of an ordinary week day. A dainty perfume 
of propriety meets you at the hail door, and the step has not been 
soiled by the postman. The housemaid’s young man, in green 
gloves and cufts which nearly cover them, stands at the area gate 
tapping his boots with a toy cane, and nervously anxious to know 
if his beloved can get out. The milkwoman who is leaving the 
cream has lengthened her petticoat8, and her secondhand bonnet 
is surrounded by a wreath of wild roses. The knocker does not 
receive the same violent treatment to which it is accustomed on 
weekdays, nor does the door fly open in the same sudden way. In 
the drawing-room the conversation turns rather upon Dr. Slade 
than upon Dr. Strousberg. Among the guests there is sure to be 
@ young lady with a Prayer-Book in her hand; it has a cross 
outside, and somehow imparts to the room a flavour of the Ten 
Commandments. She has been to St. Timothy's, High Street, and 
talks gushingly of the anthem, praises with discrimination the 
singing of the rew tenor, and speaks with feeling of the critical 
age at which the first treble has reluctantly arrived. Another 
Pm has been sitting under a popular Broad Church preacher, 
and tells how he recommended the married ladies of his 
congregation to accomplish their fasting by getting up in time 
every morning to pour out their husband’s coffee at breakfast and 
tocut his Times, and to try on Wednesdays and Fridays not to say 
anything unkind of their friends even if they are quite sure it is true. 
A budding young reformer comes in full of a lecture he has heard 
delivered by a journeynran carpenter, and insists on every one in 
the room signing a petition to have all public museums open on 
Sunday. He also gets up a subscription for the erection of may- 
poles on those village greens which are so unfortunate as not to 
possess one. The children of the family are allowed to put in an 
appearance and sit, apparently looking at their picture-books, but 
in reality making rhe: wan of their proverbially long ears. A good- 
natured old gentleman thinks it necessary to talk to them and 
make small and very stupid jokes which they fail to see; but they 
blush, so he thinks he has amused them, and is satisfied with 
himself. A long-haired terrier with ‘serene bright eyes sits in 
the corner and wags his tail excitedly whenever his master looks that 
way, each time hoping that the recognition he receives is a signal 
for departure. When the children try to attract his attention he 
sidles away, still keeping his eyes steadfastly fixed on his pro- 
prietor. A gentleman whispers to his daughters that it is time to 
go home, which means that he wants to go to play billiards at his 
club. Some one remembers that she dines an hour earlier on 
page Ae allow the servants to go to church, which they never 
do. ere is some mild music, a sacred song or two, a little 
scandal with a flavour of religious animosity, and a few pieces of 
blue china handed round for admiration. The pleasantest part of 
these Sunday afternoons at home is that one then meets the busy 
man who never dreams of paying visits on any other day of the 
week, but who does not mind, when taking a walk with his 
wife, dropping in to have a chat with a friend. In fact, there 
are good people who regard them as not altogether sinful, and an 
odd clergyman may occasionally be met with at some of them. 
There is little formality ; people come and go, as if they were casual 
visitors, and the signs of 8 weg for a reception are not very 
— Artists who work all the week sometimes open 
eir studios to visitors on Sunday afternoons, and themselves go 
to see what other artists are doing. Painters who affect sacred 
subjects, and those who preach high art as a kind of religion, may 
almost make it a matter of duty to hold these private shows; 
but their opinions have little influence on the majority of the 
sightseers, and only serve to make the mixture of company more 
eous. A certain hush prevails. Criticisms are passed in 
awhisper. If there is an altar-piece among the pictures it mono- 
polizes the attention of the gazers, and subjects less appropriate to 
the day are only glanced at furtively. ‘There are no seats, no 
refreshments are provided, and the assembly takes the whole 
exhibition as if it formed part of a solemn ceremony or grand 
e regular evening reception differs in many important respects 
_ from the ordinary Sunday afternoon at home. The ladies ri gad 
appear in bonnets, and most of the gentlemen are in evening dress. 


The greater number of the guests arrive in cabs, even though 
possess carriages, as the coachman must be allowed time for tt 
cultivation of the domestic virtues—virtues which the cabman jg 
not supposed to possess. The cabman knocks at the door with un- 
wonted hesitation, and eyes with a kind of displeased curiosity the 
fare he has brought. Though he never goes to church himself, 
he thinks gentlefolk should be there twice a day, if only by way 
of setting a good example to their young ones. The servant 
who opens the door looks gloomy. He evidently considers it a 
breach of privilege that he should be torn from the comforts 
of the housekeeper’s room and the perusal of his sporting paper, as 
if it were any day in the week. The man who takes charge of the 
coats and hats does not condescend to speak, but performs his task 
with an air of condensed disapproval at such goings-on. The 
lady’s-maid shows none of her usual cheerful alacrity in arranging 
the ladies’ dresses, and smoothes out the most flowing train in a 
perfunctory manner and without any display of interest. Every 
one goes upstairs with a depressed expression, preceded by the 
butler, who looks more than ever like a Dissenting minister. He 
asks the names in a dignified and reproachful tone, and gives them 
out as if adding another and yet another to the lists of perdition. 
It is impossible not to perceive that he has views on the subject of 
Sunday observance. When two ladies come in, one of whom is 
from a well-brought-up country house, and hopes nobody sees her, 
it requires all the assurances of the other that things are not so 
bad as they seem to induce her to enter the house. The ticket 
given for her cloak is almost too much for her feelings, and she 
would willingly stop the retreating cab and escape before the roof 
comes down. She ascends to the drawing-room with a feeble 
rotest, but the sight of the other guests is calculated to encourage. 
er. Everybody is in black or something like it, a few glaring 
exceptions only serving to bring out the fact. The hum of con- 
versation is low and earnest ; the laughter subdued and rare. The 
proportion of young people is small. Nearly all the ladies are 
married, and their husbands are not far off. The company is com- 
posed of very various elements, and everybody eyes everybody 
else with undisguised curiosity. There is much questioning as 
to who is who; every one is surprised to see an acquaintance ; 
and in this respect the party contains within itself an ele- 
ment of success, for the pleasure of seeing a friend is 
no doubt enhanced by unexpectedness. To hear the open- 
ing remarks of each conversation one might suppose that 
all the world was in the habit, except upon rare occasions, of per- 
forming their evening devotions and going to church twice on 
Sundays, if not oftener. It must be allowed that “ You here!” 
is a better beginning for a conversation than any, even the most. 
profound and scientific, meteorological remark. ‘here is, however, 
a certain air of strongmindedness about the ladies in the room. 
That pretty girl in the corner, you are informed in an audible 
whisper, practises as a conveyancer. The lady beside her, to whom 
she is talking of the higher education, is a doctor. The tall woman 
in diamonds and dirty lace lectures on temperance; and that 
buxom widow, so becomingly dressed in a Mary Stuart cap, is pre- 
sident of a league for the emancipation of governesses. From the 
business-like and serious look on people's faces it might almost be 
imagined that a fashionable missionary meeting was about to ‘take 
place; but such an impression is soon removed by the sound of 
the piano. It is in the music appropriate to these festivities ‘that 
the observant stranger will seek for an indication of their actual char- 
acter. It is always severely classical. Even Wagner, being operatic, 
seldom occurs. ‘The exact place where the line is drawn cannot be 
easily found, but drawn it is. Psalms and hymns are as inadmis- 
sible as ballads. Handel is as little to be expected as Watts. But 
in Bach and the more abstruse aberrations of Beethoven the 
Sunday-going performer revels. Tune may perhaps mark ‘the 
boundary. Nothing is allowed which can by any means be twisted 
into an air, and all tendencies to lapse into melody are sternly re- 
pressed. There is one great advantage in the use on these ocea- 
sions of this kind of music. By the time a few bars have been 
played the desire to talk has become overpowering. The most 
silent people think of something they must say. In vain are the 
reproving eyes of the hostess turned upon the distant sofa. A 
man who never before in his life made or thought of making 
joke is bursting with suppressed merriment. The religious 
moralist may perhaps be disposed to draw a lesson from this aspect 
of the Sunday party. He observes that those guests who do not 
understand classical music wear an air of constraint and unhappi- 
ness, and unless he is absorbed in an effort to pick up the “sub- 
ject,” he may take an opportunity of reflecting that even a sermon 
would be a preferable infliction to most of those present. ‘It is 
quite as easy to look silently at one’s friends in church, and any- 
body can join with interest in a revivalist or ritualist hymn. ‘The 
intervals allowed for conversation are tantalizing in their brevity; 
and it is noticed that the assembly is as much determined on 
breaking up before midnight as if it were Saturday and mot 
Sunday. 


CARDINAL ANTONELLI AS AN ECCLESIASTIC. 


7s race of great ecclesiastical statesmen which includes the 
names of Wolsey, Richelieu, and Mazarin, or, if we go further 
back, of Becket and William of Wykeham, is rapidly passing 
away. Bishop Strossmayer, of whom we spoke not long ago, may 
be considered, in fact, though not in name, an almost solitary sur- 
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vival of the once powerful order of Prince-Bishops; the wars of the 
French Revolution abolished them in Germany, and the series of 
political changes connected with the first Reform Bill proved fatal to 
of the class on the English Bench. Separation 
of Ch and State, however difficult or impracticable it may 
be tocarry out the programme with logical consistency, is the 
order of the day, and to noclass of men is the principle of ne su¢or 
ultra crepidam more rigidly applied than to ecclesiastics. In 
this respect the religious revival of our age has conspired with its 
secular tendencies to promote the same practical result. While 
one party is shocked if the priest ever seems to forget his calling or 
doffs his cassock, another, which is jealous of “ petticoat govern- 
ment,” sternly warns him off the arena of politics, This tendency 
of the day has found its culminating and most dramatic expression 
in the fall of the Temporal Power, to which—as we had occasion 
to observe last week—no one has s0 efficiently contributed as the 
dethroned Pontiff who never ceases to condemn and bewail its 
loss. Whether indeed the Papal sovereignty could, under any 
circumstances, have been maintained m longer may well be 
doubted ; but it may safely be affirmed that, if any diplomatic 
astuteness could have saved it, Antonelli was the man to achieve 
the task, and that, if any policy could render his services unavail- 
ing, it was that of Pius IX. There is a story told, on good 
authority, how Gregory XVI., after raising Mastai Ferretti 
to the purple, expressed his regret at being compelled under 
pea pressure to take that step, inasmuch as he foresaw that the 
new Cardinal would be his successor, and would certainly destroy 
the Temporal Power, and, if that were possible, the Church also, 
Two men more utterly unlike in their whole temperament and 
bent of mind than Pius IX. and his late Secretary of State have 
seldom been brought into close relations with one another ; yet there 
seems to be no doubt that Antonelli enjoyed the full confidence, and 
even the . personal affection, of his master, who is reported to have 
attended and ministered to him in his last hours. It is to 
the credit of both that it should have been so. Pius IX exempli- 
fied that shrewd common sense which, in the midst of many 
strange aberrations, has never wholly failed him, in trusting to the 
last a Minister far more gifted than himself, whose loyalty was 
a but whose ways of looking at things differed 
widely from his own, and who must often have sorely tried him. 
Qn the other hand, whatever difficulties Antonelli may have ex- 
perienced in his negotiations with foreign Governments, it may 
well be conceived that his diplomatic capacities were most 
severely taxed in his daily interviews with his own sovereign. 
Indispensable Ministers are not usually favourites with the Court; 
but in Antonelli’s case this natural dislike was aggravated as well 
jealousy of his superior intellect as by an uneasy suspicion 

t the root of the matter was not in him. We are far from 
meaning to imply that the late Cardinal was a disbeliever in the doc- 
trines of his Church or a man of immoral life. Such charges, which 
were freely bandied about in Ultramontane circles at Rome, and 
have been revived since his death, may be taken for what they are 
worth. But he was, inthe words of a warm panegyrist in the 
Tablet, “ not a theologian or an ascetic,” and it was no secret that 
he did not encourage or share the indiscreet passion of his lord and 
master for religious and dogmatic innovations. The duty was 
oddly. enough assigned to him of making the only formal announce- 
ment that has been vouchsafed to the world of the binding force 
of the Vatican decrees, in the shape of a diplomatic note to 
the Nuncio at Brussels; but we may be very sure that, if his 
counsels had been followed, neither the decrees ncr the Synod 
which accepted them would ever have seen the light. It was his 
hard lot to serve a master whose policy he had to interpret, but 
could not guide, and whose most cherished schemes were fatal to 
the interests which it wasatoncethespecial business and the leading 
aim of his Prime Minister to preserve intact. He mus: have per- 
ceived almost from the first that, through no fault of his own, his 
failure as a statesman was inevitable; and althuugh he continued 
to hold office to the day of his death, he could not but feel, when 
the crash came six years ago, that his occupation in life was 


gone. 

A personal friend and admirer of the late Cardinal has written 
to the Tadlet to call attention to his merits from a Catholic and 
ecclesiastical point of view, as one “ trained in the great traditions 
and school of Rome to the management of the weightiest interests 
of the Universal Church.” Unless the interests of the Universal 
Church and of the Roman Curia are identical, Mgr. Patterson’s 
ae is somewhat unintelligible. And our perplexity is in- 

rather than enlightened by his explanation of it. 1t must 
be understood, he tells us, “that, so far from the modern idea that 
the Church has only to do with the individual soul, and has no 
mission and no right to interfere in the political and even the 
social order, being true, that idea has been again and again con- 
demned as untrue and approaching to heresy by the Holy See.” 
This may either mean that the Church, us the teacher of Chris- 
tianity, is called upon to influence national and social, as well as 
individual, life, which is an obvious truism, but has nothing to do 
with the arts of diplomacy; or it may mean that the Temporal 
Power is essential to the interests of the Church—a denial 
of which idea has undoubtedly been again and again con- 


highest dignities, including the Cardinalate.” On one little point’ 
indeed, Mgr. Patterson’s memory must be at fault, for he — of 
Antonelli as though he had never been a priest. A “ Cardinal 
Deacon ” he was certainly, and he used to act in that capacity at 
the te 9 ceremonies at St. Peter's, and for many years he re- 
mained in deacon’s orders; but he was ordained priest at the eos 
desire some fifteen years ago or more, though he probably never dis- 
charged the active duties of the priesthood ; it is certainly difficult 
to think of him as hearing confessions or preaching a sermon. 

that as it may, the career for which he was trained was that of 
“ diplomacy and statecraft”—a business eminently needful for the 
interests of the Temporal Power which it was the labour of his 
life to serve and uphold, but which can only by a strange—though 
not uncommon—confusion of ideas be identilied with “the 
higher interests of the Universal Church,” as such. On the con- 
trary, the two interests may be, and olten have been, brought 
into collision, as eg., when Innocent XI. found it prudent 
to support the cause of the Protestant William of Orange 
against James II. In fact, the one, as understood by Pius IX., has 
proved simply fatal to the other. Not that His Holiness, who 
regards the ‘l'emporal Power as next door to an article of faith, 
was himself aware of this inconsistency. It has been suggested, 
for instance—and the suggestion is at least a plausible one—that 
the definition of the Immaculate Conception was sure to prove very 
injurious to the temporal interests ot the Papacy, from the rude 
shock which so startling a dogmatic innovation would give to the 
old-world conservatism of the Catholic Sovereigns and Govern- 
ments who were the Pope’s natural allies. Whether Antonelli 
was consulted on that matter we cannot tell, but there can be no 
doubt that, if he was, his opinion was overruled. What is certain 
is that the advisers whom the Pope followed considered the 
definition to be a means of promoting the cause of his temporal 
sovereignty. It was the fashion at the time and for 
years afterwards with Italian ecclesiastics to assert, in 
the bluntest fashion and in perfectly good faith, that the dogma 
was detined “ to preserve the States of the Church “—on the 
assumption that the object of so signal an honour would not 
allow it to go without its reward; and the preliminary steps 
towards the definition were in fact taken during the Pope's 
exile at Gaeta. Pius IX. is indeed too sincere and devout a 
believer to have promulgated, from any secondary motives, a doc- 
trine which he did not firmly hold to be true; but it is far from 
unlikely that he shared this view of the probable eilects of its 
promulgation. Autonelli, of course, had no such illusions, 

That secular means, and even Ciplomatic ingenuity, may be 
employed for spiritual ends is true enough, Pius 1X. has con- 
stantly, though not very skilfully, adopted this policy, as in the 
recent instauce of his supporting the Turkish Government against 
the “schismatic” Greeks. Lut that is not the sort of diplomacy 
for which Antonelli had been trained, or which he would have 
geeetly valued. His ecclesiastical instincts were conservative, and 

e must have regarded with mingled feelings of alarm and con- 
tempt the revolutionary tendencies of. contemporary Ultramon- 
tanism. A Pontiff whose reforming zeal, in the Ultramontane 
sense, has precipitated the downfall of the Temporal Power and 
ipa “ha a growing schism manifestly entertains a conception of 

is oflice with which his late Minister could not be expected to 
sympathize. Nor could a politician so keen-sighted and with so 
little of religious fervour as Cardinal Antonelli have cherished any 
serious hope of a restoration of the Papal sovereignty. bat it is 
even less conceivable that he had realized the idea, which has 
found spokesmen of late among Ultramontanes, like Mr. Mivart, 
who can rise above the conyentionalities of traditional red-tapism, 
of a grand future for his Church based on a frank abandonment of 
its secular pretensions. In such a prospect, if it had presented 
itself to his mind, he could have felt but a languid interest. Its 
realization, if it is ever to be realized, must depend on the 
exertion of moral and spiritual powers with which Secretaries 
of State, as such, have no concern, and in which the See of 
Rome was richest before the acquisition of wealth and worldly 
dominion had confounded the interests of the Curia with those 
of the Universal Church. We observe, by the way, that Mgr. 
Patterson ridicules the notion of Antoaelli’s having amassed a 
large fortune, on the ground that the income of a Cardinal is only 
80o0l.a year. How Antonelli obtained his money we cannot say ; 
but it appears that his will, which was at first supposed to be 
missing, has been discovered, and that he has leit twenty million 
francs (800,000/.), which is certainly a sum rather more than 
“ half as large as that amassed by many of the, ordinary beneticed 
clergy of the Anglican Establishment.” The fact is significant, 
though it need not be treated as disereditable. It only shows that 
Antonelli recalled in his private, as in his public, career, an eccle- 
siastical type once eminently characteristic of the Court of Rome, 
but to which the present generation had learnt to attach a purely 
historical interest. Le has left behind him in the Sacred College 
no inheritor of his peculiar gifts, but this can hardly be any 
ground of regret, as he had outlived the opportunity of exercising 
them, Cardinal Simeoni succeeds to an oflice which has lost more 
than half its prestige and nearly all its meaning. It may be 


questioned whether Antonelli’s intluence would. have been either * 
-{ paramount or profitable in the next Conclave, where considerations 


which his, training and habits of mind had little qualitied him 
to appreciate may be reasonably expected to prevail. 
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THE PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH. 


S® RUTHERFORD ALCOCK was able the other night, in 
his address as President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
to give a very satisfactory and encouraging account, not only of 
the recent progress, but of the bright prospects, of this important | 
branch of science. The successful explorations which have been | 
accomplished during the last few years will naturally give a new 
impetus to geographical research in various directions ; and it may 
be expected that the arrangements which are now being made for 
on the work in a systematic and organized manner 
by the combined efforts of different countries will produce | 
valuable results. At the opening of the sitting there were some | 
signs of an impending storm. A member of the Society had | 
given notice of his intention to move a resolution involving a | 
vote of censure on Mr. Stanley for his method of dealing with the | 
natives of Central Africa; but the Council had interposed with a 
decision that it would be cont to the rules for any matter 
foreign to the proper business of the meeting to be brought for- 
ward. There can be no doubt that this was, under the circum- | 
stances, a sound conclusion, and it is a pity that any attempt should | 
have been made to disturb it. Nothing would have been more | 
inopportune than the introduction of such a controversy on an | 
occasion of pleasant congratulation, and it was fortunately sup- 
pressed. At the same time, it may be hoped that this is nota _ 
method of shelving a question which requires attention. Whatever 
services Mr. Stanley may have rendered to geographical exploration, 
he has set the example of a peculiarly brutal and unscrupulous 
line of conduct towards the natives of some of the regions he has 
visited which could not fail to lead to the most calamitous 
results if generally followed by enterprising travellers. This is a 
case in which the Geographical Society is ‘bound to make it clear 
that it gives no countenance to such disgraceful proceedings, And 
it must also be remembered that this is not a question of conflict- 
ing evidence ; for Mr. Stanley is his own accuser in the bragging 
letters in which he recounts his deliberate schemes of venge- 
ance. There could not be a more striking illustration of the wan- 
tonness of Mr. Stanley’s behaviour than the quiet and peaceful 
oe sao of Captain Cameron in another of Africa. Captain 
ameron, instead of regarding the naturally suspicious natives as 
enemies, bent upon murderous treachery, made a point of being as 


patient and conciliatory as possible, and looking at the best side of 
everything ; and he has thus succeeded not only in accomplishing 
a journey of vast extent and difficulty, but in establishing friendly 
relations with the natives. It should be observed, however, that 
Captain Cameron was only a loyal scientific explorer, and did not 
combine with that function the duty of providing lively correspon- 
dence for sensational newspapers. Sir R. Alcock, in spite of | 
his anxiety to make everything pleasant, might perhaps have | 
found an opportunity of delicately indicating the views of the | 
Society on the important question of the relations which ought to 
exist between explorers, who are to some extent identified with 
the Society, and the natives, whom it must necessarily be an 
object to propitiate in the interests of science no iess than of 
humanity. 

The President, in his genial mood, also probably went a little 
too far in assuming that the recent Arctic Expedition has abso- 
lutely settled for ever, without any hope of discovery in any other 
way, all about the North Pole. It is of course quite right that 
justice should be done to the noble courage and endurance of the 
men forming the expedition, who have shown in a striking 
manner the qualities in which Englishmen are seen to the greatest 
advantage, and of which they are naturally and traditionally 
proud. Only it is just possible to overdo this fashion of glorifica- 
tion. The officers and men alike did their duty gallantly, and they 
deserve high praise and all the honours which have been bestowed 
on them. At the same time, a certain flavour of extravagance is 
observable in the used on the subject, as if there had 
never been an Arctic Expedition before, and a brave and resolute 

i of duty were something quite extraordinary, and to 
be wondered at. There is a danger in making too much of 
these things, as it is apt to suggest the idea that it is only 
on exceptional occasions that this is to be expected. Every 
expedition that has been sent out has done its work honourably ; 
and it may be hoped, after all, the latest this is not the only body 
of our countrymen who are capable of making similar sacrifices 
with equal cheerfulness and endurarce. Such phrase-mongering 
as that in which Captain Nares “proudly records that to up- 
hold British honour and Christian duty to the death was 
the pre-eminent determination of all under his command” 
has hardly the ring of the old Jack Tar about it. Sir R. Alcock, 
on his part, has also somewhat exaggerated the results of the ex 
dition. It is true that the conviction produced by its researches 
that a further advance to the North Pole by way of Smith’s Sound 
is impracticable may be accepted as decisive, and this is really a 
positive, and not merely a negative, result; but the facts remain 
that the ships were not started soon enough in the year; that 

ious time was lost in unnecessary excursions, and that the out- 

of scurvy—a point on which the Admiralty suspends its judg- 
ment—suggests a deficiency either in the stores or the medical 
attendance. There was no necessity, except perhaps a necessity of a 


political kind on the part of a Minister anxious to distinguish himself 
and cover blunders, for hurrying off the ee the very instant 
the idea was thought of. he North Pole has been long a mystery, 


and the solution of the problem might well have waited another 


year, when the arrangements would have been of a more matured 


and perfect kind, and the start for the ice might have been made 
in good time. It is possible, and perhaps even robable, that even 
then the result of the exploration would have been substantially 
the same; but at least there would not have been any 
ground for the suspicions which at present exist that 
the expedition did not have so good a chance as it 
ought to have had. Again, assuming that the condition 
of the Polar Sea, as far as it can be known on the Smith’s Sound 
side, is now completely ascertained, it might have been expected 
that the President of the Geographical Society would not have 
settled down so complacently to the conclusion that there is no 
other direction in which exploration might be useful on this 
subject. It is perhaps possible that, even though the North Pole 
can never be actually reached, something more might be discovered 
about it by an approach on anotherside. It is to be hoped that 
this sort of way of, as it were, saying “Good-bye” to the North 
Pole will not be maintained at the special meeting in St. James's 
Hall which is to be held in honour of the Expedition. 

The President next turned to a more hopeful aspect of geogra~ 
phical research in the achievements of such explorers as Captain 
Cameron, Colonel Gordon, M. Geed, Colonel Sossnofsky, and Mr. 
Price, who have contributed by their arduous labours to the open- 
ing up of vast and productive territories to commerce, and pro- 
bably to civilization. Captain Cameron has not only brought 
home valuable observations bearing on the problems of the lake 
and river systems of Central Africa, but also a confident confirma- 
tion of Livingstone’s hope that scttlements may be founded in 
healthy regions of Africa, and that a legitimate trade may take the 
place of the slave traffic. He has pointed out the practicability of 
opening up to trade all the South Equatorial region, and ofestablishing 
trade routes across the Continent from the Indian Ocean to the Atlan- 
tic ; and Sir R. Alcock is justitied in saying that no greater service 
could be rendered as regards the civilization of Africa and its. 
future intercourse with the rest of the world. The missionaries 
also appear to be making way in Central Africa; and no one who 
follows the reports of the various travellers can doubt that there is. 
here a wide field for benevolent enterprise as well as for honest 
trading. There still, however, remains a great deal to be done in 
the exploration of the country, and in piecing together detached. 
discoveries; and it would seem that there is a fair chance of this 
being done on a more extended and systematic scale, and with 
larger resources than have hitherto been available. The Cameron 
expedition, which cost some 11,000/., made it evident, as Sir R. 


| Alcock tells us, that the cost of prosecuting further explorations on 


the scale necessary for tbe ends in view was far beyond the reach of 
private enterprise, or of any means at the command of Geographical 
Societies. Hence the idea of bringing into operation “a definite 
purpose, a great command of means, and responsible direction to- 
wards a common end,” which was started by the King of the 
Belgians, and is now bearing fruit. In September last a confer- 
ence of travellers, geographers, and statesmen, from different 
countries was held at Brussels, to consider the best means of 
opening Central Africa, and resolutions were adopted for the consti-. 
tution in a permanent form of an “ International Commission for 
the exploration and civilization of Central Africa,” “and _ of 
National Committees to be formed throughout Europe.” The 
King of the Belgians has accepted the presidency of the organiza- 
tion, and the national Committees are taking shape. That for 
Belgium has been made up; and the English one, having got the 
Prince of Wales to start with, will no doubt soon be completed. 
Glasgow seems to have thrown itself into this movement with 
much energy, and a Scottish branch has been constituted for the 
purpose of raising funds and memorializing the Government to give 
aid in the surveys required to ascertain the practicability of making 
a road from the northern end of Lake Nyassa to the seaward end 
of Lake Tanganyika, and also from the north end of that Lake to. 
the sea-coast at a point north of Cape Delgado. Perhaps Sir R. 
Alcock was a little too sanguine in the picture he drew of Africa 
“in the next few years” being spanned across by a line of com- 
munication from the Mediterranean to Nyassa, and all the great 
lakes, and soon after by a line of telegraph from one end of the 
continent to the other. This prospect naturally drew much 
applause from the audience, but it may be doubted whether the 
enterprise will be quite so rapid in its operation. It is idle to ex- 

t that the practical execution of such a plan will not be full 
of difficulties; and perhaps the more modest it is in its beginning, 
the more successful it will be in the end. If, however, the different. 
elements of the organization can only be got to work cordially 
together, and under common-sense influences, it is reasonable to 
re that a great effect may be produced on the future of Central 

ca. 


SOME NOVELTIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


Gr DELMASE, we learn from a book called Vertu, by M- 
Gustave Haller, who teaches us many new things about our 
own way of life, was a man of doubtful principle, with small 
faculties and unattractive manners, selfish and brutal, and yet 
had collected around him a circle of admirers. Why? ‘Lhe 
answer is obvious. He had said to himself, “I will make a 
fortune,” and had become one of the greatest business men in the 
City of London. These things being so, it was doubtless natural 
that he should be extremely ugly and should have bought a beau- 
tiful wife just as he would buy a handsome piece of furniture. 16 
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was also to be expected that this wife, who was called by the common 
English name of Antonie, should, after he had been some time away 
in New York, have good reason to dread his return. So much 
indeed was she a with the sense of her guilt and the 

bability of its discovery that, after she had left her oe in 
Hyde Park to call on her friend Mistress Harris in William’s 
Street, she felt obliged to seek consolation by driving to St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, passing through the always open doors, 
and kneeling long in tears or in prayer at the altar where the arch- 
bishop generally reads service. 

These things are detailed in the first four pages of M. Haller’s 
remarkable production, and their promise is tolerably well fulfilled 
by the rest of the book, which in one sense has its value. We 
have heard over and over again of insular ignorance of Continental 
ways; of the absurdities and follies committed in France by Eng- 
lishmen who are too stupid to imagine that any but English manners 
can exist anywhere, or too full of brutal conceit to conform in any 
way to the habits of any country but their own. No doubt there 
are plenty of such Englishmen to be found travelling abroad, men 
who insult the congregations of foreign churches after the fashion 
sketched in Brown, Jones, and Robinson, and outrage in every 
conceivable way the conventions of whatever place is unfortunate 
enough to hold them. There are also travellers whose ignorance 
is of that harmless kind which leads them to nothing worse than 
wondering why the first question at every Customs’ examination in 
France is whether the ngers have any contraband claret. 
But it is not more fair to judge from these instances that all the 
English are entirely unacquainted with the French language and 

ple than it is to imagine that ‘all Frenchmen resemble dirty, 
impertinent commis voyageurs, or that a rowdy American, spending 
his newly-got dollars as fast as he can on champagne, is a fai 
representative of society in New York or Boston. It would 
haps be too much to say that an ordinary middle-class 
nchman who finds himself in England for the first time 
makes more ludicrous blunders than does a stupid English- 
man attempting to make his way in France. But there is, as 
a rule, less arrogant assumption of knowledge among English- 
men unacquainted with foreign matters than there is among 
Frenchmen equally unacquainted with things relating to Eng- 
land. We remember meeting a priest in a French railway 
iage the correctness of whose information was ouly matched 
by the confidence with which he imparted it. He was good 
enough to tell his fellow-passengers, among other things, that the 
beauty of Hyde Park was entirely spoilt by the tall factory chim- 
neys which surrounded it on every side, and the thick fog which 
always hung over it; that England was full of vast open plains ; 
that Mr. Gladstone was a Roman Catholic; and that the House of 
Commons had paved the way for terrible events by its recent ad- 
mission of Irish members. Denial or argument of these points was 
entirely impossible before the speaker's voluble insistance ; and to 
the question put when he stopped for breath, “ You have probably 
travelled much in England?” he replied without hesitation, “No, 
T have never been there, but I know all about it.” 

Among people who, it might be supposed, would take the pains 
to know better the same curious reliance upon ludicrous misstate- 
ments is found to exist. It would be difficult tofind inan English 
work of reputation anything like M. Victor Hugo's marvellous dis- 
sertation upon the wapentake and his iron weapon in L’ Homme qui 
Rit, or his description of the serenade on “le bugpipe” in Les Tra- 
vailleurs de la Mer. It is the same talent for getting hold of 
scraps of information and distorting them that caused the odd 
mixture of knowledge and blunders in M. Jules Verne’s description of 
London life in his Tour du Monde, and that prevented M. Alexandre 
Dumas, as he proved in L’Etrangére, from distinguishing between 
English and American customs. There may, no doubt, be found 
English writers who have made odd mistakes concerning French 
life; but it may be safely said that none of them approach M. 
Haller, some of whose novel facts it may be useful to note. Mme. 
Delmase’s lover was the son of an English father and Indian 
mother, fabulously rich, aud a peer of England, for which reason 
he was indifferently styled Lord Clifford and Lord Edward. He 
was in the habit of meeting her at a house in Kingston, which she 
frequented on account of the seafaring taste which the English dis- 
play even in their amusements ; she herself, like all English ladies, 
was an accomplished oarswoman. Other information about English 
women and their ways is perhaps yet more interesting. ‘They 
allow their daughters to go about alone, and there is little danger 
in this, for men hesitate to pay attentions which are always con- 
strued seriously. A love-letter amounts to a formal engagement, 
and young men and maidens constantly meet alone on 
terms of mere friendship. “Le shocking des ladies n'est 
pas aussi ridicule qu’on le pense. La, pas un mot de 
pureté douteuse, pas une transparence dans la conversa- 
tion, rien de cette gaieté mixte qui met sur les lévres des 
convives un reflet des vices laissés 4 la porte, rien enfin qui altére 
le respect du foyer paternel.” Reflections somewhat of this com- 
forting nature through the mind of Léon Daléze, a French 
painter, as he finished a portrait painted from memory of James 

immin, a captain in the Guards, staying in Paris on a leave of 
some months. Everybody knows, says M. Haller, that in the 
English army it is impossible to rise from the ranks to a commis- 
sion, and it therefore follows that James Trimmin was of good 
birth, which may account for his being called at times Sir Trimmin. 
James had once saved the painter's life, and put him in the way to 
fortune; but, when they aiterwards met, resisted all attempts at 
intimacy. This was because he was one of those chosen people 


set up by Providence as models of intellect, strength of mind, and 
grandeur of soul. Léon, though he could never approach him, 
loved him so much that he paid a servant to become his valet 
and watch for an occasion of the painter's being able to 
help him, Trimmin, besides being a guardsman, was a Repub- 
lican and a Socialist, and was in the habit of going to church every 
Sunday morning, “encore un peu rouge des ablutions nationales 
du matin,” followed by his valet. Sunday in London is in every 
way a remarkable day; all work, even that of servants, entirely 
stops; no words, no musical sounds, but those devoted to religion, 
are heard; no book but that of Holy Writ is opened. Families 
troop proudly together to church in silence, for every one is too 
much employed in meditation to speak. Thus it was not strange 
that Trimmin’s valet Ltienne, after having observed that they had 
heard a good sermon, should tell his master that he had wished 
to speak to him on business, and add “ But to-day ; on a Sunday! 
that is of course impossible”! The immaculate James, it must 
be told, had saved a girl named Sternina from the terrific wreck of 
a Channel steamer ; and she, with a grandeur of soul equal to his 
own, refused ever to see him again. When he returns to London 
after this, Camille, daughter of Sir Delmase, falls in love with 
him, and insists on having him brought to her father’s house. 
But it is necessary to find some pretext; and Etienne hits upon 
a story that Trimmin’s cousin Uharlet at Rotterdam wants a 
place in Delmase’s house. There is some difficulty in keeping up 
the deception ; but then there is a loophole in the fact that 
Charlet is the commonest name in England, and it can always be 
said that there was a confusion between two of the many 
Charlets. However, James is introduced to the house, and not 
long afterwards Sternina, who by a coincidence has become 
governess in Sir Delmase’s family, sees her skip up to Trimmin 
with the freedom that is common in England, put her arm under 
his and turn her face to him. She confides to Sternina that she 
thinks if they had been alone he would have kissed her. 

Some time after this it happens that Sternina is accused of 
murdering one of Sir Delmase’s children, and a crowd of barristers, 
dressed like the doctors in Le Malade Imaginaire, in long black 
robes and long grey wigs which fall far over their shoulders and 
backs, are walking about awaiting the opening of the Court. It 
is not said where the Court is; but there is outside it a place called 
the Hall, where the barristers walk about, and it has a President 
who cross-examines the witnesses, and twelve judges who send the 
prisoner to be tried at the Central Criminal en Léon Daléze 
suspects Sir Delmase of being the murderer, and having by a 
stratagem got himself invited to a well-known place in the City 
called “the Chambers,” where merchants dine and sleep, he drugs 
him and obtains proof of his suspicion by the help of two doctors 
and a policeman, whom he stations as a spy in the next room, In 
spite of this Sternina is actually hanged and only cut down just in 
time 


With what follows in the action of this astounding work it is 
perhaps needless to be concerned. We may note, however, the 
curious facts that London houses have the air of fortresses on 
account of the raised pavement in front of them, that Jone is an 
ordinary English surname, and that port wine is the alternative to 
tea at an English breakfast. On the whole, the absurdities of 
M. Haller have never been equalled, unless by the second act of 
Le Secret de Miss Aurore, once performed at the Ambigu. In this 
an English family, largely made up of “ meeses” in tight straw 
bonnets and ringlets, breakfasted at an uncovered mahogany table 
bearing a huge brass urn, and the curtain fell upon their kneeling 
down to family prayers. Some English people present were rash 
enough to laugh, on which a good bourgeois looked up and cried 
indignantly, “ Pourquoi donc est-ce quonrit? Je trouve cela 
bien touchant, moi!” 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS AND INDIAN DEFICITS. 


Wwe, a few weeks ago, various critics were recommending 
a stoppage of public works in India as one way of meeting 
the financial ditiiculty caused by the depreciation of silver, a corre- 
spondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, under the signature “ C,” pointed 
out some of the conditions of the case which appear to have been 
generally overlooked by English writers, Financial equilibrium is 
not to be obtained by stopping the new, or, as the Indian Govern- 
ment is accustomed to style them, the “extraordinary” public works, 
because those works are defrayed from loans, and not out of the re- 
venue of the year; while the greater part of the so-called “ ordinary” 
works, which are paid for out of the revenue of the year, are indie 
not so much public works as outlay for connected with the 
general business of the administration, which cannot under any 
circumstances be stopped, or even largely curtailed, To stop the 
real public works, therefore—that is, the new lines of railway and 

now in progress—would not cover the loss by the present 
rate of exchange. Still it would obviate the need for incur- 
ring fresh loans, and so would go towards preventing a deficit 
for the future; and from this point of view the argument 
for such a policy deserves at least careful consideration. 

Among those who have counselled this course was Mr. 
Goschen, who, in his speech on the Indian Budget, urged 
that the Indian Government should stop all works not “ abso- 
lutely necessary,” while he observed that the difficulty in which 
that Government now finds itself from the depreciation of silver 
might suggest a doubt whether it had not erred against a sound 
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economical law in undertaking at all a business of a com- 
mercial character, such as the direct agency of public works. 
Upon this last point it seems obvious to observe that the de- 
preciation of the Indian exchanges, so far as it is due to the large 
remittances which have to be made to this country in the form 
of interest on English capital invested in India, does not arise 
from these remittances being made by the Government. If this in- 
terest has to be remitted to this country, the effect on the exchanges 
would be precisely the same whether the remittance be made 
Wy private persons or companies, or by the Government; it is 
e amount of the remittances, and not the agency through which 
they are made, that determines the depreciation. Of course it | 
may be said that, if the Government Rad not, by guaranteeing 
their interest to shareholders, induced English capitalists to invest 
in Indian railways, so large an outlay would not have taken 
place, which no doubt is quite true; but this is merely to say 
that if the railways had not been made they would not have been | 
made, for assuredly without the guarantee the money would not 
have been forthcoming. And as to the proposal to stop all works 
not necessary, the Indian Government might truly reply that this 
is precisely their line of action already. The point turns of 
course on the meaning you attach to the word “necessary.” It is 
not necessary to wear a coat when walking down Pall Mall, and 
in one sense this may also be predicated of some of the undertakings 
upon which the Indian Government have embarked. But what 
we understand by the term “ necessary ” in matters of policy is that 
the disadvantages of not doing a thing are much greater than the 
disadvantages of doing it. We may be pretty sure that the Indian 
Government are as much alive as any one else to the extreme 
inconvenience involved in increasing the Indian debt, and that 
when they deliberately set about doing so, it is because they are 
satisfied that it would be a still ter evil to leave things 
alone. And when people talk about the burden which the 
policy pursued of late years in regard to public works has 
placed on the Indian revenues, it may be useful to recall to mind 
a few of the more obvious savings which that policy has rendered 
ible in other ways. One instance out of many may be chosen 
or illustration. The charge on the Indian estimates of the | 
eurrent year for railways—being the difference between the interest 
guaranteed to the shareholders and the actual net earnings of the > 
railways—is about one million and a third sterling, and a good deal 
has been said of late in Parliament and elsewhere about the burden | 
on the finances which this particular charge involves. But it may © 
be confidently asserted that this charge is fully covered, and more | 
than covered, by the saving which these railways have rendered pos- | 
aible in the Indian military estimates alone. Much stress has properly 
been laid on the value of the lines for strategical es; but, 
irrespectively of that, it is well to remember that they produce at 
least thus much of immediate direct saving. People in England, , 
although they may have a more or less correct notion of the size of 
India, do not usually appreciate the very moderate proportions of the | 
army with which the country is garrisoned. They are told that a— 
—_ part of the British army is stationed in India ; but they do not | 
understand at what great distances apart the different regiments 
are quartered ; they are probably not aware that what used to be 
the considerable military establishments of Bengal and Madras are 
now represented by a greatly reduced number of very weak batal- 
lions, and that the large cities of India are held by detachments 
which would be thought small for such a duty even in peaceful 
England. At Delhi, for example, one of the largest cities in 
India, and the natural focus of Mahometan disaffection, if there 
be any disaffection, there are stationed, we believe, merely a weak 
wing of a European battalion, and a couple of native regiments | 
which might on a pinch turn out four hundred bayonets apiece. 
The same state of things obtains all over the country. It is only 
| great effort, and by denuding the rest of the country of troops, 
t the Government can place twenty thousand men in line inany 
part of India; and to do even thus much would be impossible 
without the aid of the railways. It may be said without the 
smallest exaggeration that, but for the means afforded by the 
railways for moving troops quickly about the country, it would 
be absolutely necessary for the peace of India to maintain a con- 
siderably larger force both of Europeans and of natives than the 
present one. Twenty years ago it took a regiment six months to | 
march from one end of the Bengal Presidency to the other. It | 
would be a very moderate estimate to say that the additional 
cost involved by such a state of things would be a million and a | 
half sterling a year; so that, in this way alone, India practically | 
gets her railways for nothing. 
Be it observed, too, that when people speak of the burden which | 
this charge for guaranteed interest imposes on the State, they are 
dealing with an exceptional and temporary condition of things. 
Many of the lines are not completed ; some of those which are 
completed have their termini in the air, so to speak; they end in | 
the jungle, awaiting the completion of some missing link before 
the trailic of the country can get to them. The Indus Valley line, 
for example, has an uncompleted gap of about three hundred 
miles in the middle. A line in that state cannot of course be 
expected to pay its expenses, and any inference from its present as to 
its future earnings must be quite premature. But, in fact, none of 
the lines have a fair chance of doing their best till the country has 
been furnished with a reasonable supply of roads to act as feeders. 
In short, the traffic of Indian railways is as yet in quite an 
undeveloped stage; but even now the burden which they impose 
has been compensated by a direct saving in the military estimates 


alone, to say nothing of the vastly stronger position held by the 
Indian Government in consequence of their existence. 

This is looking at the matter merely from a military point of 
view. It need hardly be said that the expansion which both the 
export and import trade have recently undergone is mainly due to 
the railways; and the Government by its outlay is not merely 
reaping the indirect benefit which every Government acquires 
through the prosperity of its subjects, but it has also a very large 
and immediate interest in this increase of trade, first, as the landlord 
of the soil, and next, by the effect of this trade on the exchanges, 
in which branch of commerce the Government is the largest dealer, 
The necessary effect of the tribute, as the term is commonly used, 


| which India pays to England, is to reduce the imports which India 


is able to take, including, among other things, silver, an article 
for which there is always a practically unlimited demand in that 
country. India, like other countries, can only purchase the com- 
modities of other parts of the world by producing commodities of 
her own to exchange for them ; and having to start in the race of 
commerce by paying fifteen millions a year for which she re- 
ceives no equivalent in return—we mean, of course, no direct 
equivalent—she is heavily weighted at the outset. This pay- 
ment, we need scarcely say, is the proximate cause of the fall 
in the exchanges by which the Government is at the present 
time so heavy a sufferer. If India could now come into the 
European market with some new commodity, she would be able 
to expand her import trade simultaneously with her exports; 
the flow of silver to the East would be stimulated ; the exchanges 
would go up, and the Indian exchequer would be relieved of a heavy 
burden. This would be the certain effect of the springing up of 
a new export trade from India; the increased production of silver 
might of course be acting in the opposite direction to depress the 
exchanges, but, however that might be, the exchequer would Be re- 
lieved from the loss on Indian bills just in proportion as India 
succeeded in increasing the amount of her exports. A new trade 
which promises to have this effect appears to be now arising 
up in the export of corn; it is a trade of quite recent origin, and 
rapidly expanding, but what has so far been accomplished in this 
way must be trifling compared with what may be expected when the 
railway system of the North-West of India shall be completed. The 
export of wheat seems hitherto to have been mainly from the port of 
Calcutta; but Calcutta is not near the wheat-producing districts, 
and the shipments which now take place must be of grain brought 
to that port by a long land journey. The natural port of the great 
wheat-producing tracts of India is Kurrachee, and it will not be 
until the two are brought together by the completion of the rail- 
way now being constructed along the valley of the Indus from the 
Punjab to the sea that this important trade can obtain its natural 
development. It seems not impossible that India may be on the 
eve of important changes in its commercial position with re- 
spect to Europe, and that in this new development there may be 
found a means of escape for the Government from the dilfliculty 
now arising from the state of the exchanges. 
These considerations may suffice to show how fallacious it would 
be to judge of the policy of the Indian Government in regard to 
ublic works merely by the immediate and direct burden they 
impose on the Exchequer. Similar illustrations of the same 
principle might be furnished from other classes of public works, 
especially those designed for the prevention of famines, As we 
observed at the outset, the Indian Government is probably at least as 
much alive as any of its critics can be to the disadvantages which 
attend the borrowing of money. But that Government has better 
means than the general public of estimating at their right value 
the reasons which press still more strongly the other way; and 
thus it may well be that, even in a time of financial pressure like 
the present, the class of works necessary to be undertaken may be 
found to include almost all those in progress or in contemplation. 
On the danger of carrying this policy too far we must reserve 
what we have to say for a future occasion. 


MORE SPIRITUALISM. 


mer: case of alleged imposture by a Spiritualist medium 
has just been tried by the borough magistrates of Hudders- 
field, and has resulted, as the similar prosecution at Bow Street 
did, in the conviction of the prisoner as a rogue and vagabond, with 
a sentence of three months’ imprisonment. The medium in this 


| case called himself “ Dr.” Monck, and his title seems to have had 


much the same origin as Slade’s. A paper in his own handwriting 
was found by the police in one of his boxes, in which it was 
stated that “the Rev. Francis Ward Monck, LL.D., F.A.8., was 
the seventh son of an independent gentleman, and was descended 
from a noble English family”; that from early childhood: he had 
been a spirit medium, but, “his singular experiences being mis- 
understood by his family, he was first treated for extreme nervous- 
ness, and then for mental disease, so that for years he was 
secluded on the paternal estate in the country.” “There, com- 
muning with his own heart, and the pure and beautiful in nature, 
his clairvoyance and other remarkable powers became greatly de- 
veloped.” At first he took to preaching, and “was eminent as an 
inspirational speaker”; for “the spirits would never allow him to 
prepare a sermon beforehand, but always gave him his text the 
moment he stood up to speak, and then, controlling his vocal 
organs, caused him to discourse lozically and eloquently upon it.” 
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In fact, loud rappings on the floor accompanied his discourse. 
This brought him into trouble with his reverend brethren and 
congregation ; fanatical opponents burned down his church; and 
he has since, he says, been ‘engaged in passing through Great 
Britain and Ireland, lecturing to large audiences, holding séances, 
and challenging the clergy and newspaper editors to attend them, 
and prove them to be other than spiritual if they could.” He 
also folds himself out as a great healer—* probably the greatest in 
the world.” When Monck was first brought before the magistrates, 
his solicitor asserted that he kept a yacht and a carriage, and 
protested against the idea of a gentleman in such a position 
coming within the Vagrant Act. This argument, however, had 
no effect on the Bench; and it has since been stated that 
the yacht was an old fishing-boat which had long been lying 
in the Avon with the tide running over it; and that the horse 
and carriage together were not worth 14/. It also appears that 
Monck was a Baptist preacher, but for some reason could not get 
on with his congregation. 

The charge against Monck was that he “did unlawfully use 
certain subtle crafts, means, and devices by palmistry and other- 
wise to deceive and impose on certain of Her Majesty's subjects,” 
these tricks being performed during a séance in the house of Mr. 
Heppleston, a tradesman in Huddersfield, who seems to be to a 
certain extent a believer in Spiritualism generally, though he has 
ceased to believe in this particular medium. On this occasion, in 
addition to the usual raps and “spirit voices,” a “ materialized 
spirit-hand ” was exhibited, and made to play on “ fairy bells,” a 
tambourine, and a piano; and messages were also written on a 
slate. It was made a condition with the company that they 
should keep their feet under their chairs and their hands on the 
table so as not to interfere with the medium; and the entertain- 
ment, which was gone through for the most part in the dark, 
seems to have been of the most childish and stupid character, and 
very clumsily performed. The tambourine moved in a slow, 
jerking way across the table to the medium, but could not go in 
any other direction ; and a young lady who sat next the medium 
said that when the spirit-hand was disappearing under the table 
she felt something passing over her knee like a stick. Again, 
when the spirit was to play on the piano, the gas being turned 
down, she found that Monck had suddenly left his place, and 
immediately afterwards a note of the piano was struck, and 
Monck was found near the piano. When asked whether the spirit 
could not play bass or treble, he said “ No, it could not be done,” and 
the note which was repeated was always the same. During the 
writing of the messages on a slate, the lady who helped to hold 
it felt a warm hand touching her, and also the scratching of 
materialized finger-nails. The messages from the spirits were 
of the usual drivelling kind, such as, “Oh, for a lodge in 
some vast wilderness,” and “ Good-night, Philemon” (the 
Christian name of a man who was present). Mr. Hepple- 
ston mentioned that, when Monck first came to him at his 

lace of business, he was rather staggered by his writing on a 
it of paper “ Lizzie,” and then “ baby,” “ dear,” and “ Clara”— 
these being the names of his deceased children; but, on inquiry, 
he found that Monck had already been to his house, and had in 
fact been lodged by his wife in the bedroom in which there were 
cards hanging up in remembrance of the lost children. When the 


of which there is no reason to doubt, especially as it was practically 
admitted by the significant absence of any answer on the part of the 
defence. But, even apart from this, the other evidence, though only 
circumstantial, is, under the circumstances of the case, tolerably 
conclusive. Whether the particular acts charged against Monck are 
really within the scope of the Vagrant Act is a question which in 
this, as in the Slade case, remains to be decided by a higher Court ; 
but it is difficult to see how the magistrates could, with such testi- 
mony before them, do otherwise than come to the decision which 
they pronounced, and which has given the prisoner reason, as he 
says, to “rejoice that he is the first person in England accounted 
worthy to suffer for these glorious truths of Spiritualism.” At the 
moment, perhaps, he forgot his rival Slade, who is surely entitled 
to his share of glory. There is now a third medium under trial 
at the Thames Police Court; and it is to be hoped that the list of 
martyrs will be extended until barefaced imposture of the kind 
alleged is shown to be a dangerous trade. 

It will be seen that Monck, if he is, as the magistrates have 
decided, a rogue and impostor, is a very poor specimen of his 
class, and his counsel might certainly have pleaded with much 
force that the devices attributed to him were wanting in the 
essential element of subtlety, for anything more simple and com- 
monplace can hardly be imagined. It has been said that it is 
foolish and undignified to waste time in showing up such trumpery 
delusions, and that it would be much better to let them alone. But 
there seems to be no doubt that even such clumsy performances as 
those of Monck have had a certain amount of success in the North 
and South of England, and that they have been profitable to the 
medium, who has thus been enabled to make a living; and it 
is obvious that encouragement is thus afforded to others to do the 
same. The other day the Spectator, in a characteristic article, 
observed that the way to kill “an occult science is not to 
drive its practitioners to do their work in secret places, but to 
encourage them to practise in Piccadilly.” Such a phrase as 
“occult science” is of course an absurd contradiction in terms, 
since real science, being something positively known and capable 
of decisive proof, cannot be occult; but it brings out very clearly 
the confusion of mind which prevails in certain quarters on this 
subject. Spiritualist experts have never yet submitted to the 
necessary conditions of scientific investigation, nor have the results 
of their experiments ever attained that certainty which is the 
essence of science. It is perfectly true that there may be a great 
many more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy, but no one wishes to interfere with inquiries in this 
direction, however silly or extravagant they may be. LEvery- 
body is perfectly free to find out whatever he can, or to investigate, 
whether he discovers anything or not; and these prosecutions 
which put Spiritualist operators on a level with fortune-tellers 
and other common cheats do not in the least curtail the liberty 
of any kind of honest investigation. What they are directed 
against is not anything in the nature of a philosophy or 
belief, but simply fraud—that is to say, passing off things which 
are done by sleight of hand and secret mechanical devices as 
having been produced by supernatural forces. If a milkman 
sells water instead of milk, if any one passes off a brass 
sovereign as a gold one, or otherwise cheats by selling a false 
article, he is liable to the penalties which society imposes for its 


séance was drawing to an end, on account, as Monck explained, of | protection; and the question is, why an immunity from this whole- 


the spirit-power getting exhausted, some of those present expressed 
dissatisfaction, and one of them proposed that the medium should 
allow himself to be searched. This he refused to do, and on an 


attempt being made to compel him to submit by force, a scuffle | 


ensued, which ended in the medium running off and locking himself 
in his bedroom, from which he escaped, with the aid of a sheet 
tied to the waterspout, through the window. He was afterwards 
caught, and the police also got hold of a good deal of his appa- 
ratus, which was used as evidence against him. Among the articles 
of this kind which were exhibited in court were a white kid glove, 
which had been skilfully designed to represent a human hand, 
with a piece of black elastic attached by which the fingers could 
be ape down a little ; “ spirit-faces ” painted on linen; “ invisible 
cords” of black Japanese silk which could not be seen in the dark ; 
asiphon-shaped tube, with a mouthpiece, for spirit-talking ; little 
mirrors ; slates with writing on them, some in duplicate; bells; a 
musical-box, and some clockwork machinery for doing raps. 

It does not appear that the way in which Monck did his tricks 


was actually seen; but the apparatus sufliciently shows the means | 


employed. Moreover, Mr. Lodge, the principal witness for the 


prosecution, who had started the idea of searching Monck, stated | 


positively that the latter subsequently made a confession of guilt 
to him, going on his inees to beg mercy, and promising to disclose 
his secrets if the incriminating articles were given back to him, 
Mr. Lodge also stated that, on his remarking to Monck, “ This 
must be a dreadful life for you, to be wondering every day whether 
you will be found out,’ Monck replied, “It is, indeed; it’s hell 
upon earth”; and added that mediums were sometimes forced into 
tricks in order to please the Spiritualists, who grumbled if the 
irits did not come. For good reasons, no doubt, the counsel for 

e defence made no effort to shake this part of the evidence, and 
never referred to it in his address. The main plea put forward for 
the prisoner was that the mysterious manifestations which had 
been exhibited were inexplicable, and that no distinct and absolute 
proof had been given to show how they were produced; and con- 
sequently, if the prisoner were convicted, it would be on mere con- 
. is of course leaves entirely out of account the 
unportant testimony of Lodge as to Monck’s confession, the truth 


some and necessary rule should be allowed to a icular class of 
cheats and impostors. Neither Slade nor Monck has been sentenced 
to imprisonment for being a Spiritualist, but merely for being an 
impostor and cheat ; and it is certainly difficult to see why im 
ture and cheating in such a case should be allowed facilities which 
are denied to dishonesty in other forms. This point, which is 
obviously the essence of the whole question, is, however, set 
aside by those who apparently wish to see fair play for every 
kind of roguery in the name of Spiritualism, or Psychic 
Phenomena. It must surely be the interest of honest Spiritual- 
ists, as well as of anti-Spiritualists, that inquirers should 
be protected against gross frauds and impostures, and it is 
certainly strange that it should be a grievance that the 
law is put in operation under such circumstances. The Spectator 
says “that no amount of ridicule will prevent a man who thinks 
there is something in Mr. Slade which is not in himself from going 
on thinking so, and no amount of treadmill will prevent Mr. Slade, 
whether he be what some of his visitors think him, or a conscious 
impostor, or a man who supplements a certain skill by acute frauds, 
from availing himself of that condition of the general mind.” The 
first part of this remark is no doubt perfectly true, and no reason- 
able person expects that mental hallucinations will be dissipated 
by any such process. But it is by no means so certain that “no 
amount of treadmill,” or imprisonment and disgrace, will deter 
the Slades and Moncks from carrying on the practices which have 
already brought them into trouble. On the contrary, it may be 
expected, according to ordinary human experience, to have a very 
good effect; and at any rate, if the principle of deterrent punish- 
ment is to be abandoned in this case, it ought logically to be given 
up altogether. When it is said that it is as absurd to attempt “ to 
put down Spiritualism by autos-da-fé as to attempt to suppress 
Slade by the treadmill,” the obvious commentary is that freedom 
of thought and belief is now perfectly established, at least in this 
country, and that it is not as a form of heretical belief, 
but only as cheats and swindlers, Slade and Monck are sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, 

What seems to us the main reason why the interpretation of the 
law which has been applied in these cases is likely to do good 
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is that it can hardly fail to have the effect of casting a stigma on 
such practices, and discrediting all who give them any countenance 
or support. The worst offenders are indeed the class who know 
or ought to know better, and whom Mr. Browning's “Sludge” 
has described with bitter truth :— 
Yet I think 
There’s a more hateful form of foolery. 
The social sage’s, Solomon of saloons 
And philosophic diner-out, the fribble 
Who wants a doctrine for a chopping block 
To try the edge of his faculty upon, 
Prove how much common sense he’ll hack and hew, 
In the critical minute between soup and fish. i 
The truth is that this sort of humbug and imposture has hitherto 
been treated with a great deal too much complaisance and 
respect. There are, of course, fools and fanatics who will believe 
anything, and are not responsible for their imbecility; but it is 
a 
intelligence should have anything to do with such experiments as 
those of the Spiritualists. They are done in defiance of every con- 
dition of rational and honest investigation, and with every oppor- 
tunity for fraud and deception; and if the spirits will not work 
on other terms, neither they nor their employers have any right 
to complain that they are regarded with suspicion. There 
can be no doubt that Spiritualism has already got into bad 
odour, and an attempt is being made to get it recognized as a 
legitimate form of investigation by giving it a new name. Of 
course, if what is called “ Psychic Phenomena” is only the power 
of one mind to produce delusions in another, it may be admitted 
to represent an actual force in operation on humanity, though how 
it can be studied in a scientific way is hard to see. It is, how- 
ever, for those who support the theory to show how this can be 
done; and it is at least certain that nothing is proved by “ mani- 
festations” which are credulously taken for what they appear to 
be without any opportunity of examining them in a thorough 
‘way—that is, by handling and closely examining the spirit hands, 
bells, and other articles exhibited. It is argued that it may be quite 
right that ignorant, stupid people among the lower classes should be 
tected in their helplessness against fortune-tellers and such 
impostors, because they are not “free agents”; but that people of 
a higher social grade who are victimized by mediums, being pre- 
sumably ple of education and cultivation, require no pro- 
tection. The truth is that neither education nor cultivation is an 
absolute security against irrational delusion. As a matter of fact, 
the + body of the dupes of the Slades and Moncks are 
indifferently educated, and of a low and morbid mental organiza- 
tion, which is further debased by the course of training to which 
they are subjected. It is evident indeed that the whole system of 
the Spiritualists in dealing with evidence and arriving at conclusions 
is calculated to confuse and break down the reasoning faculties, and 
merally to weaken the intellect. In no affair of serious practical 
fife would any rational person accept ap ces and impressions as 
facts without getting to the bottom of them, and making sure of 
their substantiality ; and the habit of judging in violation of all rules 
of evidence and logic must necessarily give a twist to the mind 
and its way of looking at things, and even affect its moral tone. 
Moreover, this state of mind, which is largely developed in 
Spiritualist circles, is apt to be turned to all sorts of evil purposes 
by designing adventurers, who are naturally tempted by the o 
portunities which the general imbecility around them puts in 
their way. There is nothing which people who do not feel sure 
that they are very strong-minded should be so careful to keep 
away from as Spiritualist 2 arene py for it is a case of 
easy descent to depths of perplexity and delusion from which the 
return is difficult ; and those who have really sufficient intellectual 
robustness to resist these deteriorating influences should avoid 
making them attractive to others by giving them any countenance 
or encouragement. It is certain that physiological science will 
never be advanced by or in association with professional mediums. 
On the whole, then, though we are by no means in favour of per- 
secution in regard to matters of belief and opinion, it seems to us 
that good will be done in the case of Spiritualist quacks by calling 
things by their right names, and giving fair warning of the bad 
company into which those who may be drawn that way will be 
likely to find themselves. 


THE MATCH-TAX MONOPOLY IN FRANCE. 


HE defeat of the French Government last week on the Match- 

tax Bill recalls attention to the strangest and most objection- 

able of all the financial devices resorted to by the National 
Assembly in the dire need of money in which it found itself in 
consequence of the disasters of the war against Germany. The 
services rendered to France by M. Thiers, in paying off the 
indemnity, liberating the territory, restoring credit, re-establishing 
order, and reorganizing the army, are so inestimable that his 
economical errors weigh but as feathers in the balance. Yet it is 
not to be forgotten that in economical matters his opinions were 
those of half’ a century ago; and he chose as his first Finance 
Minister one who was in accord with his Protectionist tendencies. 
To M. Pouyer-Quertier, we believe, belongs the credit of inventing 
the match monopoly; at any rate it was he who officially pro- 
d it. In common justice we must not leave out of sight the 
ifficulties and perplexities in which M. Thiers and his Finance 


isgraceful thing that any person of even ordinary education and — 


the Budget of France was the heaviest in the world, and, after our 
own, its debt was also the greatest. But a few months of war had 
suddenly almost doubled that debt, and added very nearly one-half 
to the expenditure. When it was necessary to increase all at once 
by thirty or five-and-thirty millions sterling the largest revenue 
ever raised in France, it was inevitable that the Finance Minister 
should be embarrassed. That he should lay taxes on every con- 
ceivable article, and oppressively raise taxes previously imposed, 
was almost a matter of course. In the great war against revolu- 
tionary France Mr. Pitt and his successors were obliged to do go, 
and so was Mr. Chase in the War of Secession. We have no 
right, therefore, to blame French financiers because we find in- 
dustry overburdened, and the well-being of the people lowered 
by oppressive taxation. But what we have a right to be sur- 
prised at is that the Government revived one of the most 
detestable institutions of the old régime, and that in doing so 
it was supported by the National Assembly. The farmer of 
| the taxes, wherever and under whatever guise he is found, has 
always been regarded by the taxpayer as a_ public enemy, 
We need only refer to the Publicanus of ancient Rome, the tithe 
proctor of other days in Ireland, and the farmer of the taxes in 
contemporary Turkey. Under the old régime in France, the 
Sermier-général was an object of quite as bitter hatred as any 
of these. ‘ They (the fermiers-généraux),’ writes Bois-Guilbert, 
the predecessor of Adam Smith, “ cause more ravages than hostile 
armies sent out to lay everything desolate, and for so important a 
service these gentry amass princely fortunes.” “ There is a 
universal complaint,” writes Vauban, “ of the frauds and faithless- 
ness with which the farmers of the ‘aides’ perform their office”; 
and, in not less emphatic language, the great Sully called these 
functionaries the worst enemies of the State. With memories 
such as these clinging to tax-farming, it is astonishing that it should 
have entered into the mind of any French Minister to propose 
the revival of the institution. Yet it was done, and the proposal 
was sanctioned by the National Assembly. The idea of the tax 
was perhaps originally suggested by Mr. Lowe's notorious blunder; 
but in France the difficulties in the way of collecting a simple tax 
upon matches were recognized, or, at any rate, believed to be in- 
superable. It was decided, therefore, that the manufacture of 
matches should be made a monopoly. Had the Régie system, 
as it exists in the case of tobacco, been adopted, the strongest 
objections to the proposal would have been obviated. Economi- 
cally, indeed, there is plenty to be said against the Régie; still it 
is an existing system which not only works, but arouses no 
violent opposition. It was decided, however, not to apply 
that system to the match manufacture, but to revive in all its 
nakedness the old system of farming. Accordingly, it was 
resolved to buy out all the manufacturers of matches in 
France, and to let to a single great Company the sole right of 
making and selling that indispensable article of household 
economy. Strange to say, the scheme commended itself highly to 
French capitalists. A powerful Company was readily formed, 
comprising some of the most respected names in Parisian finance, 
and in October 1872 a convention was concluded between it and 
the Government by which it secured the match monopoly for 
twenty years. Briefly, the terms were that the State should give 
the Company the monopoly for twenty years, and should also 
provide it with all necessary factories, ready furnished ; in return, 
the Company was to pay a fixed rent of 640,000/. per annum. If 
the consumption exceeded forty milliards in the year, the Company 
was to pay an additional sum at the rate of six centimes per hun- 
dred of matches on the excess. And, further, it was to pay a 
special rent for exported matches. Thus, fora revenue not exceed- 
ing fourpence-halfpenny per head of the population, the principles 
of every Constitution that France has given herself since 1789 
were violated, and at the same time a system was set up con- 
trary to the maxims, not of political economy only, but of common 
sense. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to buy out existing interests. 
The Government had no means of determining what those interests 
were worth, and was consequently obliged to trust to the state- 
ments of those with whom it was treating. But the manu- 
facturers had evidently the strongest inducement to keep back 
information regarding losses, to make as light as possible of neces- 
sary outlay, and to magnify net profits. They were probably not 
more scrupulous in these respects than persons compulsorily expro- 
priated usually are when dealing with a Government. In the event 
they were paid 1,600,000/., and then, at last, the ground was clear 

for the monopoly. But now the Company began to awaken to 
the fact that it had embarked upon a very rash enterprise. In the 
early days of its concession its shares had gone up to a high 
premium, but after a while they fell heavily. Moreover, 
there were some awkward questions to be settled. What, for 

instance, was to be done with the existing stock of matches? 

Were they to be bought up by the Government, or by 

the Company, or to be allowed to be’ sold to the public by 

those in whose hands they were? The latter solution 

was adopted. But clearly it diminished the value of the Company's 

concession, and a mitigation of terms was consequently demanded. 

Again, the Company required to be furnished with thirteen 

factories in designated situations, and the Government was pre- 

pared with no more than eleven. A compromise then was agreed 

upon. The additional rent on matches above the forty milliards 

and on those exported was renounced, and the State paid 28,o00l. 

as compensation for not furnishing the two extra factories. 


Minister found themselves at the time. Even under the Empire 


At last the Company was free to enforce its mcnopoly, from 
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the first day of 1875. No sooner, however, did it attempt to do 
go than new difficulties arose. The stock of matches in the hands 
of the trade was found to exceed all expectation, and the Company 
discovered that there was no demand for those of its own manufac- 
ture. It came accordingly to the Government with a complaint that 
an extraordinary contraband trade wasgoingon. The Government 
hastened to enforce its part of the contract, but still the sale of 
the Company’s matches languished. It is only fair to bear in 
mind the position in which the Government found itself. With a 
debt that pressed heavily even on the abundant resources of 
France, and an expenditure to which there seemed no limit, it had 
laid out a very large sum in buying out the old manufacturers, 
it had thrown the entire trade out of gear, and had caused worry 
and inconvenience to every family in l’rance; yet it saw the mono- 
polist Company in danger of bankruptcy, and ‘itself about to lose 
the income for which it had done so much. It is ouly fair, we say, 
to bear these facts in mind. But they merely — without in 
any way justifying, the step that was taken, which was to give the 
servants of the Company the right of search. Every reader must 
remember the indignation that used to be excited by the domiciliary 
visits of the Imperial police ; yet, objectionable as is the system, 
the right of search in the hands of Government officials might be 
more or less tolerated. But to delegate such a right to the agents 
of a trading Company was to go back to the worst practices of 
the old order of things. And it was sure, moreover, to excite an 
agitation fatal to the Company. 

As might have been expected, the Company used its powers with 
rigour ; and, as a necessary consequence, itaroused a storm of in- 
dignation. The power it had received was to search, not places of 
business only, but private houses also. Soon there arose complaints 
that the Company’s agents forced their way into private houses at 
all hours of the day and night, that they ransacked cupboards, 
boxes, and every nook and crevice where a few matches might be 
concealed, that they got up malicious prosecutions, and exacted 
hush-money. How far these complaints were well founded 
we have no means of knowing. But statistics prove that 
these domiciliary visits were numerous enough to drive a popula- 
tion to frenzy. The power of search has been exercised only since 
the beginning of 1875, and on the 15th of May of the present year the 
service organized to enforce it extended to no more than fourteen 
departments; yet in that space of time, little more than sixteen 
months, the searches instituted numbered 6,270. Indeed in the first 
fortnight of last May they reached 696, or just fifty a day, and this 
in less than one-sixth of the area of France. Even if we assume that 
the agents of the Company were uniformly discreet, forbearing, 
and courteous, it is wonderful that such an intrusion into what 
every people holds most sacred did not provoke disturbances. 
As it was, the Government felt compelled last summer to propose 
the transference of the power of search to its own officers. still 
the Company fails to earn the sum which it has stipulated to pay 
to the Treasury. It is accused of manufacturing matches so bad that 
they will hardly light, and of having crowned its misdeeds by 
illegally raising the price. It is bound by its concession not to 
raise the price above the rate at which matches were sold in 1869. 
This covenant, however, it is accused of treating as a dead letter. 
So dear and bad indeed are its matches, according to its critics, 
that the peasantry in many cases refuse to buy them, using instead 
a home manufacture of hemp steeped in sulphur. Whether these 
charges are well or ill founded, it is certain that the monopoly has 

roved so utter a failure that the present Finance Minister, M. Léon 
Say, has thought it necessary to propose that the rent of the 
Company should be reduced one half, or to 320,000/. But the 
Chamber of Deputies last week rejected the proposal. Clearly the 
Chamber acted wisely. To continue to subject every housewife who 
lights a fire, and every smoker who lights a pipe, to annoyance and 
discomfort; to continue to expose every family to the danger of 
domiciliary visits; to maintain a close monopoly in an article 
of universal consumption, for the sake of a paltry income of 
320,000/. a year, would be a piece of stupendous folly. The vote 
of the Chamber, it is true, does not necessarily destroy the mono- 
poly; but it may not improbably lead to the dissolution of the 
Company, which clearly cannot go on indefinitely paying more than 
it earns. As it is hardly likely that another Company will 
venture on a speculation which has ruined the present share- 
holders, the Government will thus probably be forced either to 
Tecur to the Régie system or to throw open the trade once more. 


REVIEWS. 


SECRET SOCIETIES.* 


adduce evidence that the subject he has taken in hand is one 
which those who depart in some measure from the ordinary 
English mode of regarding foreign affairs consider as one of 
supreme interest and worthy of attentive study. Secret societies 
have not played any part in purely English history during the last 
century ; most Englishmen are inclined to laugh at them, to des- 
pise them, or to ignore their existence. But in the general history 
of Europe in the last century they have a place which cannot be 
laughed at, despised, or ignored. There is perhaps no chapter of 
current Continental history as to which a readable and trustworthy 
book in English was more wanted. Mr. Frost has, therefore, under- 
taken a very useful task, and has performed it in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner. He has unusual materials at his command, through 
his personal acquaintance with many of the leaders or members 
of different societies, and his old connexion with the Char- 
tists, who, although not a secret society, were near enough 
to one to attract or be attracted by persons who were actu- 
ally members of one of those bodies. It might be expected that 
he would accordingly lean too much to the side of revolutionary 
heroes, and be lost in the rhetoric of democratic ceclamation. 
But he escapes this danger. He writes uniformly with sense and 
moderation, and he is able to judge secret societies neither too 
harshly nor too leniently by having convinced himself of the sound- 
ness of a theory about them which is perhaps on the whole true, 
and which is certainly extremely convenient. This theory is, that 
secret societies have no existence and can have none under a 
good, popular, and national government. There are none in Eng- 
land. Only faint traces are now to be found of them in countries 
like Germany, Italy, and Austria, where they used to be very 
active ; while the one country where they still flourish with irre- 

ressible vigour is Russia, the most backward and barbarous of 
uropean nations, Mr. Frost is thus enabled at once to speak 
gently of the secret societies and to uphold the side of order 
and good government. He is also a clear and tolerably succinct 
writer, and shows considerable skill in overcoming the monotony 
necessarily besetting a work which is for the most part a record of 
one abortive plot after another. There are some drawbacks to his 
book, the chief of which is that we do not gain from its perusal 
any clear conception of what is the essence of a secret society, 
what is the criterion by which a secret society is distin- 
guished from an organized association plotting secretly against a 
government. The United Irishmen are treated as a secret 
society; but the Chartists, who, we are told, adopted most of the 
rules of the United Irishmen, are said not to be a secret 
society. Nor does there appear to be any principle on which the 
proportions of space are allotted to different parts of the 
narrative. Sometimes long histories are given of abortive plots 
and their suppression; sometimes the Secret Society is only 
brought before us to fade away again into sudden obscurity. But 
this isa demerit of little real importance. It is evident that, to 
trace the history of secret societies being a task of much diffi- 
culty, Mr. l'rost has materials of very varying quantity and value 
at hiscommand. He has told us all he ae been able to learn,, 
and he has told us enough to give an adequate picture of the 
mode and the results of the action of secret societies in the last 
hundred years. 

In following out his subject Mr. Frost takes his readers over a 
long space of time, and through most of the countries of Europe. 
Among secret societies he notices in Ireland the United Irishmen 
and the Fenians; in France, the Reformed Carbonari, the Phila- 
delphians, the Associated Patriots, and the Families ; in Germany, 
the Illuminati, the Tugendbund, and Young Germany ; in Italy, 
the Carbonari and Young Italy ; in Switzerland, Young Switzer- 
land and the Communists ; in Greece, the Hetairia ; in a the 
Communeros; and in Russia the United Slavonians, the Templars, 
Young Poland, the Nihilists, and the Omladina. This is a long 
list ; and it would be impossible to refer to the account Mr. 
Frost gives of one society after another except by an analysis of 
his volumes. The reader, when he has closed the work, has. 
his head filled with names of which he never heard before, with re- 
petitions of the same tale of ruin, misery, and general failure, and 
with sketches of confused purposes and wild aims. In order that 
the book may not slip from our memory altogether, it is necessary 
to fix our attention on some principal points, to pass before us 
some of the chief questions which it suggests, and to answer them 
as we best can out of the records of the different societies of which 
we have been reading. Perhaps the three chief questions so to be 
answered are, What was the original form and purpose of secret 
societies ? What was their type in their fullest development ? and 
What has been their success? In answering the first question we. 
have the history of the Illuminati as our main guide. ‘Io answer 
the second we must principally follow the history of the Carbonari, 
and of the societies which grew out of that first of Italian secret 
societies. To answer the third we must distinguish between 
direct and indirect success. Of direct success the secret societies 
have had little to boast, and perhaps the Tugendbund and Young 


\ R. FROST prefaces his work with quotations from the 

speeches a writings of Lord Beaconsfield and Cardinal 
Manning, in which opinions as to the very important part which 
Secret Societies have played, and are playing, in the history of 
Europe are expressed with great fervency and decision. Mr. Frost, 
although his own views as to the character and importance of 
secret societies are by no means in accordance with the opinions 
of Lord Beaconsfield and Cardinal Manning, is quite entitled to | 


* The Secret Societies of the European Revolution 1776-1876. By Thomas 
Frost, Author of the “ Life of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton.” London: Tinsley | 


ers. 1876. 


Italy are the only two secret societies which have seen their main 
object achieved and have distinctly contributed to its achievement. 
The indirect success of secret societies has been on a much 
larger scale. They themselves have failed, but the objects at whicl 


| they aimed have been effected more or less completely ; and in each 
| case it is a very difficult matter to judge whether the secret socie- 


ties did most to further or retard the principle or the cause they 


espoused. 
There can be no doubt that the first secret society, that of the. 
Illuminati, had a twofold origin. It was an offshoot of Free- 
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masonry, and it was at the same time a copy and a rival of the 
Order of the Jesuits. The scheme of an order working for en- 
lightenment, just as the Jesuits worked against it, was made 
— ible by engrafting this order on existing Freemason 
odges. he founder of the Illuminati was Dr. Adam Weishaupt, 
a professor of canon law in the University of Ingoldstadt in 
Bavaria, who had been educated in a Jesuit seminary, which he 
quitted with a decided hostility to the system of the Jesuits. In 
course of time he became an enthusiast for those ideas which were 
fermenting in Europe, and which ultimately found their most re- 
markable expression in the French Revolution. The Masonic 
and Rosicrucian systems seemed to him mere pieces cf idle 
pomp and foolish mystery, and he conceived, and in 1777 
carried out, the idea of a society imitating their forms, but 
having for its object the grand aim of fitting mankind for 
active virtue by enlightenment. The Illuminati in their origin 
were not rebels or anarchists. They were persons who longed 
for reason, liberty, and the spread of truth. To do good, to 
make men happy, was the purpose to which they were devoted. 
But as they wished for liberty, which absolute rulers would not 
concede, and for the downfall of superstitions which were 
triumphant under clerical despotism, they had to work in secret, 
and to prepare the minds of men for a great change. It may be 
safely said that there was not one of the earlier [luminati who 
would have dreamt of having anything to do with the society if 
he had lived under such a constitution and had seen such rela- 
lations obtaining between Church and State as were to be found 
in England in the reign of George IIT. When Weishaupt had 
formed his scheme, he and his associates had to organize the 
society. ‘To choose the right adherents—that is, adherents who 
share the general views of the society, and will not denounce 
them to the police—to give their adherents something to do, and 
to guide and govern them by a central authority, are the three 
indispensable aims of the founders of every secret society. The 
members of the secret society instituted by Weishaupt were 
sought and obtained in the Masonic lodges, and the obvious plan 
was adopted of telling those who joined as little as possible until 
their fidelity had been tested. As it was gradually found that 
fuller and fuller reliance could be placed on them, they were 
admitted to advanced stages of initiation, the ceremonies of which 
again provided the members of the society generally with some- 
thing todo. The whole body was to be governed in blind obedi- 
ence by secret directors whose authority and constitution were 
imitated from the Society of the Jesuits, as also was a system by 
which the several members of the order were bound to keep watch 
on each other. The Illuminati did not effect anything ot a deti- 
nite kind. The Bavarian police, set in motion by the Jesuits, who 
had suspected the existence of a secret society and obtained 
further information by getting three Jesuits admitted into the 
society as if honest adherents, discovered enough to have Weis- 
haupt banished and the society suppressed, so far as the law could 
reach it. But it had travelled beyond Bavaria through the friendly 
agency of the Masonic lodges, and in a few years after its founda- 
tion had spread over Germany generally. It must not be supposed 
that its members were persons in humble life. On the contrary, 
they were oiten men in a very distinguished position, and the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha is said to have been among the number. They 
were the friends of enlightenment, and neither thought of nor feared 
Jacobinism, as it never entered their heads that enlightenment 
could lead to the rule of a mob. Mirabeau is said to have 
introduced the order from Germany into France, and the Duke 
of Orlea s and Talleyrand were enrolled among its members. But 
in Germany it showed diminishing vitality, partly owing to 
quarrels among its chief directors; and the society died away 
altogether when the French Revolution broke out, to absorb its 
zealous or terrify its more cautious members. 

For a vast part of the Continent the end of the French Revo- 
lution and of the Napoleonic wars was the rule of the Holy 
Alliance. A system of rigid repression, holding sway over terri- 
tories carved out according to the pleasure of the conquerors 
who assembled at Vienna, was set up in all its glory and state 
from Gibraltar to St. Petersburg. Two deep and burning senti- 
ments were called into existence by this reign of despotic order. 
There was the aspiration for liberty, and the aspiration for national 
life ; and just as the reign of despotism was a whole, so the opposi- 
tion to it became a whole. The Holy Alliance used Austria to 
impose its views of government on Southern Italy, and France to 

form the same task in Spain ; so the most zealous and excited of 
its opponents invented the idea of “ the Revolution ”—not a revolu- 
tion here or there, but a general revolt against a general tyranny. 
Thus the secret aocieties me not so much national as inter- 
national, until at last Mazzini arrived at the institution of an 
astonishing society called “ Young Europe.” The first indication 
of this new growth in the character of secret societies is to be 
found in the history of the Carbonari. That society was formed 
in 1814 at Naples, while Murat was still on the throne, by a sub- 
ordinate in the office of police named Maghella, whose object was 
simply io procure constitutional government. It was at once an 
aristocratic, a democratic, and a religious movement. Its most 
earnest members were men in a good social position, and it was 
placed under the special protection of 8. Theodore. After the fall 
of Murat, the main object of the society was to impose a consti- 
tutional tr wg on Ferdinand; but the movement spread 
through Lombardy, the Papal States, and Piedmont, and after 
many preliminary failures the Carbonari succeeded in 1820 in 
making Ferdinand accept a Constitution. The intervention of 


Austria quietly suppressed the Constitution and its authors, and 
the efforts of the society to raise a revolt in Lombardy and Pied. 
mont ended in total failure and in the confinement of the leaders, 
among whom was the well-known Silvio Pellico, in Austrian 
dungeons. So far the history of the Carbonari was like that of 
any other secret society which has ended in disaster. But what 
distinguishes it is, that after it came to an end it left behind it 
the seeds of a new development of these societies. Its scheme was 
carried to Spain, and then to France, and an ineffectual attempt 
was made in France by the association, under the new name of 
the Reformed Carbonari, to overthrow the Bourbon Government, 
Had this succeeded, the object of the leaders of the society was 
to use the power they possessed in France for the furtherance of a 
new revolution in Italy. Thus the notion of a general instead of 
a local revolution was formed, and under the guidance of Mazzini 
it became the leading idea of an affiliated system of secret 
societies. Against absolute Europe, with its despotic Governments, 
the use of the Church as an ally of despotism, and its arrangements 
of territory by military partitions, there rose up as an antagonist revo- 
lutionary Europe, with a belief in an ideal Republic, a hatred of 
priests, and a sympathy with oppressed nationalities. The leaders 
of the movement were equally ready to act and direct action in 
Poland, in Italy, or in France. ‘The cosmopolitan rebel came into 
existence, and generally made his home in London, until he left 
our hospitable shores and wandered in disguise wherever the scent 
of coming trouble might carry him. 

With few exceptions, the secret societies have always failed in 
the direct attainment of their aims. The Tugendbund certainly 
was a very powerful instrument in stirring up the German nation 
to revolt against Napoleon, and the downtall of Napoleon and the 
freedom of Germany from a foreign yoke was attained. So far as 
a secret society could contribute to such a result, the Tugendbund 
effected it; but it altogether failed in the other half of its pro- 
gramme —the establishment of constitutional government in 
Germany. Young Italy and the societies whose action had pre- 
ceded its appearance did much for the establishment of Italian 
independence and unity. The rapid conquest of Sicily and Naples 
by Garibaldi was due to the extent to which the way had been 
prepared beforehand by the efforts of Mazziniand his friends; and 
the Piedmontese occupation of the Papal States was forced on in 
consequence of Cavour s perceiving that Young Italy would set up a 
government after its own heart there, unless Piedmont outstripped 
Young Italy and appropriated the discontented provinces. The form 
which united Italy has taken, and the Government under which 
has thriven, are far different from those to which Young Italy 
aspired ; but still its main object was that Italy should be united 
and free, and this has been attained, and has been attained in such 
a way that the result is undeniably due in part to the action of 
the secret societies. But when we come to the general history 
of modern secret societies, and, noticing their unvarying failure, 
ask whether they have had at the same time an indirect success, 
we find it very difficult to say what influence on the ultimate 
issue of complicated affairs the secret societies have exerted. Mr. 
Frost justly says that a very large part of the programme with 
which the Revolution started has been realized. There is 
constitutional government in every part of Europe except 
Russia. _The temporal power of the Papacy has been des- 
troyed. Italy is free and united. Germany is free and united. 
Hungary has had its ancient rights restored to it. All these were 
objects of which the secret societies dreamt, and for which in 
their wild passionate way they laboured, when to the rest of the 
world to hope for them was to be mad. But in no case has the result, 
although obtained, been at all obtained in the shape which the 
secret societies desired; in every case they have by premature 
action not only caused misery and death to those who have been 
hurried into abortive measures, but they have retarded the 
realization of their aims by the dread, detestation, and contempt 
with which their wild and foolish plots have been regarded by men 
who would otherwise have looked with favour on the advance of 
liberty and the satisfaction of legitimate aspirations. To English- 
men of the present day the whole system of the Holy Alliance is 
repulsive, and it isa source of high and keen pleasure to us that 
by fighting the Crimean war we he'ped to break to pieces the 
strength of the Holy Alliance, of its followers, and itsadmirers. In 
spite of its faults and follies, its wicked senseless plots, its schemes 
of assassination and wholesale murder, its sacrifice of devotees in 
impossible enterprises, the Revolution, or, in other words, the 
secret societies of the discontented of Europe, worked in the same 
direction. This is the most that can be said for these societies, 
and the chief impression awakened by reading their history is that 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Frost is right, and that, with the 
general establishment of good government, they may disappear 
altogether. 


PARKER'S. FLAVIAN AMPHITHEATRE.* 


tigen arrangement of Mr. Parker's Roman books baffles us more 
and more at each stage. It is only a few weeks back that we 
examined his book on the Forum Romanum and Via Sacra, which, 
by a second title-page at the end, was explained to be the second 
volume of the Archeology of Rome. Besides the title-page which 


* The Flavian Amphitheatre, common’y called the Colosseum at Rome ; its 
History and Substructures compared with other Amphitheatres. By John 
ad Parker, C.B. Oxford: James Parker & Co. London: Murzay. 
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we have copied, the present volume has also a second title-page ; 
but it does not, as we might have expected, announce the volume 
on the Colosseum as “ Volume III.,” but as “ Part VII.,” of the 
Archeology of Rome. And this second title-page is followed by 
two Catalogues of Photographs, Part IV. and Part V., with sepa- 
rate pagings, which ig are not to be found in the book, 
and only a few of which, to judge by their subjects, could in any 
way illustrate the part now before us. These things are puzzling; 
but we are used to be puzzled by the arrangement of Mr. Parker's 
successive volumes. ut in the volume now before us we are 
zled with something more than arrangements; we are puzzled 
fevend measure with the book itself. We do not like to apply the 
word “ craze” to Mr. Parker, but it really comes very near to it. We 
do not remember to have ever seen before, except in writings of 
the crazy order, so many passages from various writers brought 
ther to be mistranslated and misunderstood, in order to prove, 
for the most part, the exact opposite of what they say. Mr. Parker 
ins in his very preface with showing his usual contempt for 
“scholars.” Yet scholars, whether in the age of Lipsius or in the 
age of Bunsen, have had one small advantage in studying the history 
and antiquities of Rome—namely, that they have been able to con- 
strue the two languages in which that history was first recorded 
and those antiquities were first described. In our last notice we 
were tender on Mr, Parker's false construings. The book on the 
Forum is as full of them as the book on the Colosseum ; but a 
good many of them do not touch the main points at issue. Here, 
on the other hand, we have an elaborate theory which is altogether 
built up on misconstruings and misunderstandings of passages in 
ancient writers. Mr. Parker's theory is that the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre was not, as every one has hitherto believed, begun under 
Vespasian, but that it contains parts of an earlier amphitheatre of 
Nero, and even of an earlier amphitheatre of M. Scaurus, the son- 
in-law of Sulla. Now, if we were on the spot along with Mr. Parker, 
and he were to tell us that he could show from constructive evi- 
dence that in the building of the Colosseum, as in that of many 
other buildings, the materials, or even some actual portions, of 
some earlier building were used up again, we should listen respect- 
fully and weigh his arguments impartially. Mr. Parker would then 
be speaking with authority on a subject which he understands. It is 
perfectly possible that the fact is so. Vespasian in building his am- 
phitheatre, just like Aurelian in building his walls, may have used 
up again the materials, and even parts of the actual walls, of the 
Golden House of Nero, or of any other building on or near the site. 
This is a position which we must decline either to affirm or to 
deny. We could not give any judgment on it either way without 
going over the Colosseum again with that special object in view. 
jut when Mr. Parker goes on further to say that the Colosseum 
contains portions of two particular recorded buildings, and to prove 
this position by the evidence of Latin and Greek writers, we turn 
to those Latin and Greek writers to see whether they really prove 
what he says. We find in so doing that Mr. Parker's whole 
theory, his whole superstructure, rests only on a substructure of 
mistakes, which might have been pointed out to him if he had 
stooped to consult the humblest of the scholars whom he holds in 
such scorn. 

Mr. Parker begins his preface by saying that the late excava- 
tions in the Colosseum “ have thrown an entirely new light on its 
history.” “No one,” he tells us, “had any idea that there was 
anything below the level of the ground as it stood before the 
diggings began.” Those diggings, he goes on to tell us, “have 
enabled us to ascertain that the arena was a boarded floor covered 
with sand.” It isquite possible that “no one” among Cooks tourists 
“hadany idea” of these things; but scholars knew about them. If 
Mr. Parker had turned to the great discourses of Lipsius, which 
he does once quote, if he had turned to Bunsen’s essays in Die 
Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, which we think he never quotes, if 
ue had even mastered the article Amphitheatrum in the Dictionary 
of Antiquities, or the account of the Colosseum in the Book on 

@ Elephant in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, he might 
have found out that his words “no one” must be taken in a very 
non-natural sense indeed. We remember an earlier controversy 
in which Mr. Parker used the words “most parts of the world,” 
and, when we took those words in their literal and grammatical 
sense, Mr. Parker explained that it was plain that, by “ most parts 
of the world,” he meant only England and Northern France. The 
words “no one” must clearly be taken with some qualification of 
the same kind. They must be taken in some sense in which 

psius and Bunsen and the authors of the other praiseworthy 
works that we have quoted do not stand for units or ones. No 
doubt the new diggings have been very much more thorough than 
the diggings of 1813. They have brought to light a great deal 
Which the earlier diggings did not bring to light; they have 
answered some old questions and have started some new ones. 

‘ut it is monstrous to say that “no one had any idea” that there 
Was anything under the arena at all. Mr. Parker then goes on 
with a paragraph which is worth quoting at length as it sets forth 
his own theory and some of his arguments :— 

We had all of us hitherto been taught that this enormous structure had 
been all built in ten years by the Flavian emperors; this is the uniform 
modern history, but no ancient author says so. It is only one of the so- 
called “Roman Traditions,” which (as I am obliged to repeat continually) 
are nothing but the conjectures of learned men during the last three cen- 

, especially Panvinius and his school in the seventeenth. In the pre- 

Sent instance it is evident that so far from having been all built in ten 
heap it was more than a century about from first to last ; it was begun in 
Pina of Sylla the Dictator, by his step-son Scaurus, and is described by 
y in his “ Natural History” by the name of the ixsaxe work of Scaurus, 


who was called insane because he spent such an enormous fortune upon the 
work (equal to more than two ean sterling of modern money). It is 
true that Pliny calls it a theatre and not an amphitheatre, and this has de- 
ceived scholars, who do not perceive that the two names were used quite 
indifferently at that period. Pliny himself contrasts it with the great 
theatre of Pompey, built long afterwards, and when the city had increased 
so much, yet which only held 40,000 people, while this building would hold 
80,000. ‘There is no other site in Rome where 80,000 people could be placed 
to see a show excepting this and the Circus Maximus, which is never called 
a theatre. An inscription has been found in the amphitheatre itself, in 
which it is called theatrum and not amphitheatrum, which is still a theatre, 
though it has two round ends to it, instead of one being flat. The celebrated 
Greek theatre at Taormina, in Sicily, which has the most perfect scena that 
is known anywhere, is still called by the people either theatre or amphi- 
theatre indifferently, as I was told by the local guide on the spot, in 
May, 1876. Either a theatre or an amphitheatre was a place of public 
amusement. 

Now the belief that the Flavian Amphitheatre was the worl: of 
those whose name it bears does not rest on any conjecture, but— 
to say nothing of its name—on the distinct assertion of Suetonius, 
(Vespasian, 9), combined with a whole crowd of passages which 
upset Mr. Parker's theory. Let us first try the theatre of Scaurus. 
We really know not how many times Mr. Parker refers to this, 
how many times he describes it, how many times he misuader- 
stands the passage of Pliny which speaks of it. Over and over 
again does Mr. Parker quote Pliny as applying the epithet “ insane” 
to Scaurus or to his works, He comes back to the subject over 
and over again, and is kind enough to tell us— 

The meaning of the word Scaurus is “ club-footed,” and no doubt the first 

member of the family had that peculiar formation of the foot; but this 
family was a branch of the great Gens Zmilia, one member of that fumily 
built the Basilica Emilia in the Forum Romanum, and another was one of 
the second Triumvirate. 
But, unluckily for Mr. Parker's accuracy of quotation, Pliny does 
not call his works “insane,” and he makes it quite certain that what 
Scaurus built was not an amphitheatre, but a theatre. Mr. Parker 
is quite right when he says that scholars do not perceive that the 
two names were used quite indifferently at that period. He 
has yet to show that the word “theatrum” was used without 
qualification by any Latin writer to mean an amphitheatre. Ilis 
only reference is to an inscription ages after the period of Scaurus 
or of Pliny. Besides, nothing is plainer from Pliny’s description 
than that what Scaurus built was a theatre, and not an amphitheatre. 
He elaborately describes (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 24, 8) the seca, its 
three stories, and the ornaments of each. Mr. Parker's comment 
is, “‘ Scena usually means the stage for the actors to perform 
upon, but how could this be triple and three stories high?” 
Does Mr. Parker really not know the architectural meaning 
of the word scena? Has he never been at Orange? He may there 
see the scena in perfection as many stories high as he pleases. An 
amphitheatre, by the nature of the building, had no scena; a 
theatre had. ‘his alone upsets Mr. Parker's theory thut the 
theatre of Scaurus had anything to do with the Colosseum. But 
we must stay for a moment or two to marvel at the strangeness of 
Mr. Parker's construing. Pliny says that the scene had three 
hundred and sixty columns, and that this was done “ in ea civitate 
quze sex Hymettias non tulerat sine probro civis amplissimi.” The 
allusion is to L. Crassus, who had given offence by the use of 
columns from Hymettos. Mr. Parker translates, “ there were three 
hundred and sixty columns in that building (the theatre of Scaurus) 
of which six were brought from Hymettus, not without reproach 
at the sumptuousness of a citizen.” This at least is Mr. Parker's 
version at page2. By the time he had reached page 57 he had thought 
better of it, for there he gives another translation which comes 
much nearer to the meaning. By that time he had found out that 
the “ amplissimus civis ” was not Scaurus, but Crassus. But why 
then did he leave the first and wrong translation standing? So 
Pliny remarks that this theatre, though only a temporary building, 
was the greatest of human works, even of those which were meant 
to last for ever (“opus maximum omnium que unquam fuere 
humana manu facta, non temporaria mora, verum etiam eteruitatis 
destinatione”). Mr. Parker's astonishing comment runs thus :— 

The meaning of this appears to be that the upper part was temporary, 

and was removed shortly afterwards, as is related in another place ; but the 
substructures were permanent, or eternal. 
We need hardly say that by the cavea Pliny means the seats of the 
theatre, a common use of the word, and that it has nothing to do 
with “the hollow space under the arena, with the dens for the wild 
beasts,” though of course the word cavea is also applied to their 
cages. 

So much for the theatre of Scaurus, which Mr. Parker so vain} 
strives to identify with the Colosseum. He is not more lucky wit 
the amphitheatre of Nero, which he also identifies with it. The 
amphitheatre of Nero was of wood and in the Campus Martius ; 
therefore it was not of brick and on the site of the Colosseum. So 
expressly says Suetonius (Nero, 12), who calls it “amphitheatrum 
ligneum in regione Martii Campi, intra anni spatium fabricatum.” 
Tacitus also refers to it (Ann. xiii. 31). In the year of Nero’s 
second consulship nothing, he says, remarkable happened, “ Nisi 
cui libeat, laudandis fundamentis et trabibus, quis molem amphi- 
theatri apud Campum Martis Cesar extruxerat, volumina implere.” 
Mr. Parker’s comment on this is more wonderful than all:— 

Some persons interpret a passage in the Annals of Tacitus to mean, that 
the amphitheatre of Nero was in the Campus Martius, but this is only a 
wrong interpretation of the passage; he is speaking of the great wooden 
amphitheatre which Julius Cesar built there, and which was repaired and 
restored to use in the second consulate of Nero (A.p. 56). He mentions 
foundations and beams only, and especially says it was of little importance. 
The time of Nero was a great building era in Rome, and he no doubt 
repaired all the public buildings that required it. 
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Lipsius and all scholarsafterhim appeared in the preface as “no one.” 
They have now at least crept into existence and appear as “some 
rsons.” But it would really seem that Mr. Parker fancies that 
“ Cesar” Tacitus meant not the living Nero, but Divus Julius. 
Indeed Mr. Parker seems a little puzzled as to the proper way of 
describing Nero. In p. 23 we are a little startled by reading in 
Mr. Parker's text about “the amphitheatre of the Prince Nero.” 
The passage of Pliny referred to has, not very wonderfully, 
“ amphitheatrum principis Neronis.” He is speaking of the awning 
which covered it. . Parker comes back to this again in 
Pp. 37:— 

It has been shewn that an awning in the amphitheatre of Nero is de- 
seribed by Pliny, writing at the time, during the life and reign of Nero, as 
he uses the expression principis Neronis, which he could hardly have used 
after his death. No other site but this can be found for such a large build- 
ing as an amphitheatre, and this is close to the Golden House of Nero. In 
any case atliletes or wrestlers, and naumachia or naval tights, are part of the 
tradition of many Roman amphitheatres, and there are suflicient remains of 
the substructures in many places to prove that this tradition is we!l founded. 
The corridors of the Flavian Emperors, though splendid additions to this 
great theatre, were not necessary for the performance of those pantomimes. 
it has also been shewn that the old tufa walls must le earlier than the time 
of Nero, and are probably of the time of Sylla. 


Who doubts that Nero's amphitheatre in the Campus Martius 
may have had an awning? Why should not Pliny speak of 
“ princeps Nero ”—he at least was not “ Divus ”—after his death ? 
Can athletes, wrestlers, and naval fights be called “ pantomimes ” ? 
The rest is beyond us. 

This is perhaps enough to show that Mr. Parker's theory which 
identifies the Flavian Amphitheatre with the theatre of Scaurus 
and with the amphitheatre of Nero is directly in the teeth of 
the clearest evidence. But the Colosseum and the other amphi- 
theatres form so important a subject, and Mr. Parker’s treatment 
of them throughout is so singular, that we must say something 
more on the matter another time. 


LEE’S GLOSSARY OF LITURGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
TERMS.* 


aE first impression made on the mind by a new book is 
necessirily, however unconsciously and slightly, produced by 
its material form. The binder and the publisher marshal the way 
into the presence, august or otherwise, as the case may be, of the 
author. To these chamberlains of the literary court we must offer, 
in the present instance, a deserved tribute of thanks. The 
Glossary is, as a work of reference ought to be, firmly and sub- 
stantially, though not expensively, bound; it opens well, and its 
type has an ample margin. In all these respects it presents a 
striking contrast to another ecclesiastical work of far greater im- 
portance—the Annotated Book of Common Prayer—of which the 
seventh edition has recently been published by Messrs. Rivington, 
and whose flimsy binding, weak back, and shabby narrowness of 
margin are alike unworthy of the contents of the volume and of 
the eminence of its publishers, This is, unfortunately, no solitary 
instance of a bad and growing practice in bringing out books of 
reference, which Mr. Quaritch and his binders, Messrs. Wyman, 
have had the good sense to avoid. On reaching at length the pre- 
sence of the author of the Glossary, there arises a difficulty 
analogous to that of Queen Elizabeth in the presence of the Arch- 
bishop’s wife. We are perplexed in the matter of his rightful 
style and designation. He is, as his title-page informs us, D.C.L. 
and F.S.A. By the latter of these distinctions no help whatever is 
afforded. The former might, at a first view, appear a little more 
— but what precise amount of worship may be due to an 
“Hon, D.C.L. of the University of Salamanca” we must frankly 
confess that we do not know. The corresponding dignity in the 
University of Oxford certainly does not confer upon its holder the 
ordinary title of “ Doctor.” With Queen Elizabeth, “‘ Mr. we are 
loth to call” him ; especially since in academical glossaries the abbre- 
viation representsa degree even superior to “ Ds.” or Dominus, while 
our author, as an Oxford man, has followed faithfully in the steps 
of a well-known predecessor in an elder generation who, as his 
autobiography relates, “ was not made for a Master of Arts.” To 
an inner circle of admiring disciples, we know, such secular con- 
siderations are immaterial. But an outside criticism like our 
own may not presume toadopt, with reference to the author of the 
Glossary, the tone of familiar though reverential affection implied 
in the title of “ Father,” and we must endeavour to escape from 
the difficulty in the best way we can. The most obvious way is 
to pass from the writer directly to his work; and that this is an 
outspoken, fearless, and uncompromising manifesto on behalf of 
an active ecclesiastical party, issued by one of its most aggressive 
representatives, will be taken for granted by every one to whom the 
author's name is known. Whether or not the Record will consider 
it necessary to rend its garments, or the Rock to call down 
fire from Lord Penzance to consume Mr. Quaritch’s entire stock- 
in-trade by reason of the appearance of this volume, those organs 
of religious opinion must decide for themselves. The book is 
dedicated to the Bishop of Winchester, who appears to have taken 
over the liabilities of his predecessor in the see with respect to it. 
Bishop Wilberforce had “accepted the dedication”; but, it is 
added with commendable honesty, neither he nor his successor ever 
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“ yead the book or knew anything of its contents.” Perhaps the 
author was not very desirous that they should. The work, as he 
tells us—and as we might possibly have conjectured from internal 
evidence, even without so candid an assurance— is not intended 
for the learned, but for the unlearned,” on the principle perhaps of 
“sweets to the sweet.” We should be sorry to suggest that 
“Indocta indoctis” might be a not altogether inappropriate motto 
for the Glossary, which, after all, we can honestly ailirm to be a 
very useful kind of book in its way. It really contains a great 
deal of miscellaneous information of an odd kind which is worth 
possessing; it explains a large number of out-of-the-way ecclesi- 
astical terms, any one of which the ordinary reader may chance to 
stumble upon, and to be thereby greatly mystified ; while in many 
instances it supplies the true meaning of words in popular use, 
where the popular use is either ignorant or blundering. As an 
illustration under the last head may be quoted a group of names 
of wild flowers on pp. 178-9, all bearing, like the lovely Cardamine 
pratensis, the prefix of “lady’s” to their English name, and all 
evidencing the loving reverence which once dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin the brightest and most beautiful adornments of English 
rural life. One omission in these pages deserves a passing remark, 
If the author had lived in a hop-growing country, he would not have 
forgotten the beautiful and useful, if somewhat inodorous, lady- 
bird—an insect whose modern name is probably the euphemistic 
form of “ lady-bug,’ but whose value in destroying the aphis 
sufliciently accounts for its ancient dedication. 

The Bishop of Winchester might be pardoned if he were to take 
some exception to an explanation, a few pages subsequent to these 
botanical details, in which he would read as follows:— Queen of 
Heaven. A Scriptural term to designate Mary, the Mother of 
God (Psalm xly. 10).” There is no doubt that “ Queen of 
Heaven” is a “Scriptural term.” The Septuagint and the Vulgate 
agree with the Authorized Version on the point. There is also 
no doubt that the reference to “ the Queen” in the Forty-fifth 
Psalm has been applied by some commentators to the blessed 
Virgin. Lut the “Scriptural term” happens to be found, not in 
the Psalm, but in the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, and in con- 
nexion with some not very orthodox practices’ of “ burning incense” 
and “ making cakes” in honour of the “ Queen of Heaven” there 
mentioned. Perhaps, however, the “ Hon. D.C.L. of the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca” shares on this subject the views of Mr. Phebus, 
in Lothair. But then Mr. Phoebus was not invited to meet the 
Bishop at Muriel, and did not dedicate to him a treatise on the 
worship in the laurel-groves of antiquity, 

Sometimes theGlossary seems fora while to come down from the 
heights of “ Liturgical and Ecclesiastical” terminology to the 
language of ordinary life, and to offer an interpretation of terms 
which are of familiar use in the outside world. But the illusion 
is only momentary. “ Bankers,” it turns out, have nothing to do 
with cashing cheques; they are “ coverings for ecclesiastical fald- 
stools.” Passing from the town to the gown, the Glossary cer- 
tainly begins to condescend somewhat more to ordinary under- 
standings ; and “ matriculation ” is, we find, “ the act of enrolling 
the name of a person on the list of the names of members 
of a university, college, or hall.” We may have our doubts 
as to the “ college or hall,” but probably the words are inserted, 
as lawyers say, “ for excess of caution.” On the whole, however, 
the definition is fairly correct, and we are therefore some- 
what taken aback when, on referring to the terminus 
ad quem of the undergraduate course, we learn that “ degree” 
means “the steps of an altar,” and nothing else. It 
might have seemed probable that a “ degree” is one step to an 
altar or elsewhere. How a degree can represent “steps” we 
are hopelessly at a loss to guess, although the steps of an altar 
may perhaps be reached without a “degree.” The Glossary un- 
happily throws no light on the ordinary designations of Graduates 
in Arts. “Bachelor,” as a term, is totally ignored; and though a 
whole column of “ Masters ” exhibits a “ Master of the Ceremonies ” 
(not at Bath or Cheltenham) and the “Master of the Temple,” 
the “ Master of Arts” is only conspicuous by his absence. There 
is indeed one Doctor, but he is “a cleric skilled in theology or the 
laws of the Church.” The Church, it would seem, does not take 
cognizance of a mere Doctor of Civil Law, honorary or other. 
Generally, too, the Church, or rather the Glossary which professes 
to explain her “ Liturgical and Ecclesiastical terms,” would appear 
to be somewhat capricious in the selection of subjects for recogni- 
tion or rejection. The name of Protestant, for example, is alto- 
gether excluded, and its various denominations of Lutheran, Cal- 
vinist, Arminian, and Huguenot fare no better. At home, the 
Dissenters fail to gain admission, even under the unpleasant 
designation of Schismatics ; Presbyterians in Scotland, Indepen- 
dents and Baptists in England, being alike left out. It might be 
supposed perhaps that all these denominations or sectaries, at home 
or abroad, were sufficiently dealt with under the general name of 
the “Heretic;” who is curiously enough defined as “one who, 
having chosen for himself in matters of’ revealed religion, abso- 
lutely persists in remaining in error”—a definition which is 
charitable at least, if a little unhistorical. But this supposition 
fails to satisfy the conditions of the Glossary, which very kindly 
admits into its pages the Wesleyan body, both under its specific 
title and under the more general name of Methodists, “a sect of 
Christians founded by the Rev. John Wesley, an Anglican priest.” 
The value of this concession must be modified by the consideration 
that it is shared with Socinians, Unitarians, Rationalists, and 
Universalists ; while, as the two last-named terms, in spite of their 
hybrid etymology, are allowed to pass as of unquestionable 
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mintage, it is hard to say why “ Romanist,” which has only 
one poor little letter to apologize for, is “a vulgar word, 
used chiefly by the uneducated, to designate a member 
of the ancient and venerable Church of Rome.” This re- 

ition of the Methodist communities as of “ Liturgical” or 
« Ecclesiastical ” rank—we do not precisely know which—is espe- 
cially perplexing, because we had discovered, as we thought, the 
principle upon which “ Protestants” and “ Dissenters” were 
refused admission to the Glossary, in company with tallow candles. 
These humble vehicles of light, although not unknown to “ the 
inventories” of medizval bishops, are “ vulgar,” and “ used chiefly 
by the uneducated”; while a “ Liturgical or Ecclesiastical” 
“Candle” is of a much more refined origin and nature. This is 
“ a long cylindrical body of wax, either in its natural colour or 
bleached, used for the purposes of giving light.” “The most 
fitting mode of lighting a church is by wax tapers”; we suppose 
where the church is happily exempt from draughts. A uN ax 
Candle,” we are further informed, is “a candle made of wax. See 
Taper.” On “seeing Taper,” we find it to be “‘a wax candle,so called 
because of its shape ; #.e. because it tapers. See Altar-Taper.” Again 
we turn to the earlier pages of the Glossary, to learn the mystery 
of these long cylindrical bodies of wax which are called tapers 
because they are not cylindrical, and which do not seem to be pro- 
vided with a wick from one end of the book to the other. Dr. 
Johnson in his day imagined that the adjective and the verb 
“ taper ” originated in the shape of the cae so called; but then 
his “ Candle ” is a merely secular light, and possesses “a wick of 
flax or cotton.” 

In future editions of this work a considerable amount of revi- 
sion may be expected. Its contents have been in process of collec- 
tion for more than twenty years, and in editing a mass of memo- 
randa for the first time a great deal of repetition, some instances of 
obvious omission and others of odd insertion, together with a 
certain absence of exact classification, may have been almost 
unavoidable. It is not easy to discover why the “ Ramadan” should 
find a place in the Glossary which is refused to ‘ Whitsunday” ; the 
last-named omission having, as may be observed in passing, 
attracted our notice in consequence of a desire to ascertain which 
side the author would take in the minute philological contro- 
versy now current between the supporters of the forms “ Whit- 
Sunday ” and “* Whitsun-Day.” Under the beading of “‘ Pentecost,” 
however, it ap’ that he adopts the former or old-fashioned 
style, in Opposition to the editors of the Oxford Calendar and the 

urchman’s Almanack, who have either followed or invented 
the new light on the subject. It is not, again, very clear 
why a “vat,” which is “a cistern or vessel” —we might 
have described it as less nearly like a “cistern” than a 
“tub”—should be included among “ Liturgical and Ecclesias- 
tical terms,” even though it be “a term frequently found in the 
inventories of religious houses”; where, apparently, we should 
search in vain for a“ bath.” Nor do we quite understand why 
the “goat” is ized, but not the “sheep”; or why the 
number of acres supposed to have been “in the feudal ages” 
reckoned to an “ oxgang” should be recorded, when the mystery 
of “hides” and “ virgates,” so perplexing to “the unlearned” in 
ecclesiastical valors, is left in its paar. obscurity. Many years 
ago we remember to have met with a work on “ Symbology”; 
but it was written fel local Dissenting minister, who was sup- 
posed to be rather hazy in his Greek. On what authority this 
extraordinary compound has been ascertained to mean “the art” 
(as distinct from “ theology,” which is “a science,” and “ neology,” 
which pretends to be one) “ of expressing by symbols,” or by what 
process of such “art” one syllable is made to supply the place of 
two, no information is afforded. The “ Quatuor , Aecadoge the 
four Ember Seasons, are represented by “a Greek term,” which is 
said to be réumopes; a very peculiar “Greek term” to say the 
least of it; of which it might be useful to know either the origin 
or the singular nominative. ‘ Tarquin,” perhaps, may be “‘ a name 
whereby the Jews call the Chaldee paraphrases of the Old Testa- 
ment,” which “are eight in number”; but as Christians usually 
call these the eight “ ,’ their error should have been more 
ow _— than by the mere exhibition of the true form of 

word, 

It remains only to be added that the illustrations in the volume, 
which are numerous, and in many instances from the pencil of the 
author, are clearly and carefully drawn, and well engraved ; and 
also that the ecclesiastical terms used in the Eastern Church have 
been collected and compared with the corresponding terms of the 
Western. On this = however, of the author's labours equal 
pains have not been bestowed. No definite system is apparent upon 
which the printing of the Greek terms has been regulated, and the 
use in some the Greek in others of the Roman 
1s confusing. errors in the have escaped the 
Notice of the and some of these are not 
to the negligence of the printer. With the theological views 
expressed throughout by the Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, we 
are not concerned. is ecclesiastical position as an English 

rg is known to be, as this volume would of itself show, one 
which would be very mildly described as “extreme.” The 
literary character of his present work is that of which alone we 
profess to speak; and, however imperfect and at times almost 
slovenly its execution may be, it may be fairly pronounced to be 
useful as a book of reference on pes Bovis of increasing interest, 
and to supply in a compendious way information which is other- 
Wise not easily accessible. 


BARKLEY’S FIVE YEARS IN BULGARIA.* 


YP brane book is a good illustration of the law that “habent sua 

fata libelli.” If it had 7 aap a few years ago it would in 
all probability have attracted but little attention, intrinsically good 
as itis. But recent events have called public attention to Bulgaria, 
and therefore Mr. Barkley is likely to obtain a wide hearing. And 
he deserves it. For his book belongs to the highly respectable 
class of works written by persons who, though not professional 
authors, have a good deal to say, and say it well, and in a straight~ 
forward manner. It smells neither of the lamp nor of the reading- 
room. It is an honest and very readable transcript of the writer's 
experiences and impressions during a five years’ stay as 
a railway maker “between the Danube and the Black Sea.” 
There is no erudition in it, beyond a passing reference to Ovid’s 
supposed friend, “Mr. Tomi.” No light is shed by it on the 
vexed question whether Mr. Vercovitch did or did not in- 
vent the astounding revelations he has put forth, under the title 
of the “Slave Vedas,” with reference to the mg Orpheus and 
the god Kolyada. Nor indeed can anything be learnt from it 
respecting the races which inhabit the lands between the Danube 
and the Black Sea, so far as their history, ethnography, and speech 
are concerned. But a good deal of really trustworthy information 
is conveyed by it respecting their manners and customs, their value 
or worthlessness as workmen, and other minor characteristics. Of 
the country also a fair idea may be formed from its pages, espe- 
cially with regard to its soil, game, diseases, and insect life. 
Finally, a great deal is said in it which is extremely interesting 
about our nomadic countrymen, the railway sub-contractors, the 
navvies, the engine-drivers, and the rest of the British army of 
labour which the construction of a railway or other engineering 
work scatters across the face of so many a far-off land. And the 
whole is described in a bright, cheerful, and genial manner which 
is much more attractive than the laboured style of many a prac- 
tised man of letters. 

The most interesting, just now, among the races he describes are 
the Bulgars. With them he became intimately acquainted at an 
early stage of his residence; from the night, indeed, which he 

in “‘a poverty-stricken Bulgar village,” and in a house which 
could boast of but one bed. “I thought it best to make no bones 
about it,” he says, “so I stretched myself out in the middle of the 
bed with the husband and boys on one side of me, and the wife 
and girls on the other, and was soon fast asleep. After this can I 
ever feel but kindly towards a Bulgar? What English pater- 
familias would do as much for an entire stranger?” Among the 
mass of workmen employed on the railway, “ thirty-two different 
languages and dialects” were current, though most of the men 
spoke Turkish more or less. The best and most intelligent of these 
workmen “ were the Bulgars, and with proper education and good 
example they were capable of doing anything”; capable, Mr. 
Barkley thinks, of converting Bulgaria, in the course of time, “ into 
one of the finest and most prosperous countries in Eastern Europe.” 
So fast did they improve under his care that aftera while “ the 
filled all the places of skilled workmen, and it is wonderful to thin 
how they excelled, when one bears in mind how few had been their 
advantages.” The Turks, on the other hand, “are never really 
good workmen, owing to their utter inability to stick long to one 
thing.” Still there are many good points about the village Turk, 
rovided he has not been spoilt by a varnish of Western civi- 
ization. ‘He will struggle on long after hope is past, and will 
actually die of hunger and hardship without a murmur. If led 
by those he can trust (which is rarely the case), he will fight 
splendidly, and he never questions an order, even if he sees death 
staring him in the face.” He is “ far the most honest of any of the 
various — Turkey”; he keeps his word, he is faithful to 
his master, kind to his women, hospitable to strangers, and “ never 
wantonly cruel to an animal.” But as to his brother of the town— 
the Government official—he is the incarnation of all the vices of 
the West, without having one of its virtues. 

Of the Albanian Christians we read a favourable account, at 
least of those among them who are artisans. Year after year the 
same men came to work as stonemasons, and they never caused 
any trouble or disturbance. They always submit to the Turk ; 
and are “the most patient, cheerful set of fellows in Europe.” 
The finest men Mr. Barkley saw were the members of @ 
Cossack colony, who were su to have left Russia 
on account of the conscription. ‘The shortest of their number 
was six feet high, and “they were all splendidly propor- 
tioned, and looked like a race of giants,” very fair, “ with im- 
mensely long and thick moustachios.” They were all fishermen, 
and fed upon fish. Unfortunately their women, though large and 
active, were not as good-looking as the men. Of the Tartar immi- 
grants from Russia also a very favourable account is given. But 
the description is sad indeed of the sufferings they underwent 
when they first arrived in Turkey. No preparations had been 
made to receive them, and after a rough voyage and the horrors of 
sea-sickness, they were turned loose on shore, and left to shift for 
themselves. Hunger and thirst reduced their strength, fever and 
small-pox swept them off by hundreds. Hastily buried in shallow 
graves, they were discovered by a neighbouring tribe of pigs 
which “ dragged out the bodies, tore them to pieces, and go 
themselves with their loathsome feast.” Having soon become 
“ grossly fat,” these pigs were “ shipped off for Hungary and Aus- 
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tria, where no doubt they were in turn eaten by man.” Since that 
time Mr. Barkley has shared the opinion of 
ig is an unclean beast, and quite unfit for human food.” _ : 
country through which Mr. Barkley drove his railway is 
described as wonderfully rich in many ways. Not only is it ex- 
tremely fertile, but it abounds in game. When the ducks and 
were scared from a lake by a pistol-shot, “ the rising of the 
Sirds looked as if a lid had been taken off the water.” Some of the 
valleys “ literally swarmed” with partridges 
during snow-storms, might be seen flocks of three or four hundred 
bustards. Some day, perhaps, the village of a half-way 
between Kustendjie and Tchernavoda, may rival Carlsbad or Spa. 
For its water, though a “exactly like any other good 
water,” a wonderful virtue, seeing that ‘He who 
drinks of it nourishes his brain,’ and from that day becomes one 
of the wise ones of the earth.” Let us hope that this is trustworthy 
information. But the natives are somewhat credulous, it seems. 
They would have it that steam-engines owed their strength to an 
imprisoned devil, to allay whose thirst cold water was poured in 
from time to time. Often has Mr. Barkley seen a man strip off 
his garments and scour them “ because a drop of water from a 
ing locomotive had fallen on them, which he believed to have 
produced by the devil spitting.” A belief also prevailed 
among them in a “God's Builalo,” sent to redress the wrongs 
of the poor. The creature was discovered at the rising of the 
new moon, “standing with his forefeet planted on the top 
of one mountain, and his hind legs on the top of another, 
and spanning miles of valley with his huge .” Crowds 
came to see him, and he informed them that he must be 
supplied with unlimited milk. Whereupon the price of milk 
rose in all the country round. Eventually Mr. Barkley was 
informed, after a band of wise men had written down this 
curious monster’s teaching, the mountains opened and swallowed 
the Buffalo and the wise men, there to remain for twenty years. 
is was an unusual belief. But the usual creeds of the natives 
do not seem to have edified Mr. Barkley. Neither did their clergy 
impress him favourably, though of one Greek priest he heard that 
he was “an excellent worthy creature,” to whom every one came 
“to buy wax-candles and charms,” so that “each week he makes a 
lot of money, which enables him to get so drunk on Saturday night 
that he is like a dead man all Sunday.” Having ridden over to 
attend service at this amiable ecclesiastic’s church, Mr. Barkley 
was informed that he was “lying among the nettles at the back of 
the drinking-shop, unable to move till night”; and that, moreover, 
this was the fifth Sunday he had spent among those same vege- 


Full of interest are Mr. Barkley’s sketches of the English 
workmen, especially the “ navvies ”—honest, faithful giants, whose 
great delight was to get drunk. During an outb of cholera, 
one of Mr. Barkley’s English friends devoted himself to nursing a 
set of navvies; oneafter another theysank, At last one was left; with 
him, too, collapse had set in, “ when the poor fellow raised him- 
self up in bed, and with his last breath said, ‘Bust me, master, if 
you. and I ever meet in Newcastle, it sha’n't be one glass of beer 
that shall us.’” Very good also is the portrait of “ the British 
Sub-Contractor,” “eminently ‘’cute,” though almost or quite 
illiterate, pouring down his throat “a tumbler of raw spirits, into 
which he put a pinch of cayenne-pepper, ‘ because nowadays. 
it was such poor weak stuff it struck cold to the stomach without 
it.’” Almost pathetic is the description of the first “going to 
church” in the little English community; quite exhilarating is 
the account of the literary engine-fitter and others, from one of 
whom Mr. Barkley once received the following letter. The man 
had sent to ask for a crane. Mr. Barkley had not one to spare, but 
he sent him instead an annoying young jackass which the man had 
left behind him. The return train brought this letter:—‘ Dear 
Sir,—How can I anticipate you implicitly any longer? I ask for 
@ crane and you send me a donkey. Hoping that future thoughts 
and future foresights may remedy our evil, and let extempore go, 
—I remain, &c.” 

Mr. Barkley is almost always kindly and cheerful. It is only 
when he narrates such wrongs as those of the poor Bulgarian 

, who is obliged to see his crops rot in the ground without 
ing to touch them till the bribe-seeking tithe-collector comes, 
that he waxes hot and wroth; or when he has to deal with Bashi- 
Bazouks, whom he describes as feared by friend and foe alike. On 
one occasion about a thousand of them were carried along his line. 
“If any other troops in Europe had behaved half as badly in a 
conquered enemy's country as these animals did at home, they 
would have been hanged by scores.” Every warehouse and 
magazine had to be locked and guarded. When their colonel told 
them to stow away their baggage they answered “that he might 
do it himself.” Indeed “they drifted about just as they liked, and 
the last thing they bt of was obeying their officers.” On the 
journey by rail the the ivers to stop as they 
@ brook, 
was sent whizzing over our ears, to read us a lesson in obedi- 
ence.” No wonder that, “as soonas the news through 
Tchernavoda that our trains were bringing down a thousand of 
their old tormentors, the whole of its inhabitants, Mussulman and 
friends at the next village, and did not return till the last of these 
fellows had been shipped off.” 
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JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER.* 


| _— work before us might almost be described as a religions 
novel. Having tried her hand at portraying almost every other 

variety of character, Miss Braddon now introduces the “ dear dig. 
| senting brother.” A sickly piety pervades the work, and its general 
| toneis that of intense vulgarity. Much mention is made in it of silver 
| teapots and Sunday gowns, “seedy” cakes and cowslip wines. The 
whole book reeks of peppermint. The principal scene of the sto 
is laid in a small fishing town on the coast of Devonshire, the 
time some fifty years ago. A widower named Joshua Haggard 
was a Methodist preacher and well-to-do tradesman. The son of 
the squire of his parish was Oswald Pentreath. The book opens 
with some remarks about the weather. A storm comes on, duri 
which Oswald Pentreath’s little yacht is wrecked, and its owner's 
life only saved through the exertions of Joshua Haggard. This 
leads to an intimacy between young Pentreath and the preacher's 
family. Oswald and Naomi (Joshua's daughter) fall in love with 
each other, and become engaged to be married. We must now 
start on the collateral line of the story, which is destined 
eventually to run into the other, and to cause the catastrophe, 
Joshua goes into Cornwall to open a meeting-house for a friend, 
There he meets, by the roadside, a girl named Cynthia, who has run 
away from a troop of gipsies. He takes her to the house of some 
old friends of his, the Miss Weblings, and persuades them to make 
her their servant and teach her to be a“ Christian.” Some time 
afterwards he revisits, falls in love with, and eventually marries, her, 
Having taken her to his home, and allowed her to nurse old Pent- 
reath through his last illness and death, he perceives that Oswald is 
in love with her, and immediately insists upon Naomi’s engagement 
being broken off. Oswald proposes to go to America, and 
Cynthia to meet him on a lonely common, close to the shaft of an 
old mine, to bid him farewell. Nothing approaching to impropriety 
has taken place between them, and Cynthia goes to the trysting- 
place, delivers a sermon to Oswald, and wishes him good-by 
for ever. Meanwhile Joshua, who had obtained information of 
,the proposed meeting, is hidden in a wood hard by, and, when 
Cynthia has departed, springs out upon Oswald. After some 
parleying, Oswald offers Joshua one of his pistols, and the young 
squire and the Methodist preacher prepare for a duel. Although 
Joshua perceives that Oswald has thrown up his arm and fired into 
the air, he calmly shoots him through the heart, and throws his 
body down the old shaft. After this event, Joshua preaches with 
redoubled energy, and hurls more metaphorical fire and brimstone 
at his flock than ever. Presently Oswald’s brother Arnold, who is 
a captain in the merchant service, returns home, gives up his pro- 
fession, and applies himself to the task of seeking his brother, 
Oswald is popularly supposed to have gone to America, but 
Arnold suspects foul play. Frequent visits are paid by Arnold to 
the Haggards’ house, and he becomes enamoured of Naomi. He 
does not, like his brother, also pay court to Cynthia, but is 
discovered one day by Joshua in deep conversation with her 
on the mystery of his brother's disappearance. Although the 
meeting is in reality of a most inoffensive nature, the jealous hus- 
band suspects that Cynthia is flirting with Arnold in the same 
manner that she formerly did with Oswald; he therefore drives 
her from him in a tit of rage, as Abraham turned out Hagar and 
Ishmael, although, as he brutally remarks, there is no Ishmael in 
this case. She then seeks shelter again with the Miss Web- 
lings. Eventually Arnold discovers the body of his lost brother, 
and obtains circumstantial evidence of Joshua's guilt. About this 
time Joshua's brain shows signs of giving way. He suddenly 
starts off to seek his rejected wife, bearing a letter for Arnold, in 
which he confesses that he killed Oswald. He finds on his arrival 
at the Miss Weblings’ that his wife has just died, and the shock to 
his already deranged system produces a tit of apoplexy, of which 
he dies shortly, in a tolerably happy and resigned state of mind. 
Arnold and Naomi afterwards marry, and build a shrine to the 
memory of the excellent Joshua. 

Joshua Haggard is a religious fanatic. When he is trying to 
save Oswald’s life, and is steadying himself in the bow of the boat 
tossed about by the wild waves, preparatory to leaping upon the 
reef, we are told that “long familiar texts were in his mind even 
at this moment.” Poor Oswald has scarcely come to himself on 
the minister's bed, when Joshua kneels down and says a prayer for 
“this sinner wandering darkly.” The sinner being persuaded to 
remain for supper, which entails prayers, the minister selects 
appropriate portions of Scripture for the occasion, and reminds 
Oswald of the debt he owes his Creator for the work of the day, 
“ without being absolutely personal ”—as if he could preach at him 
in such a manner without being absolutely personal. The evening, 
devotions of these pious Methodists lasted nearly an hour. We 
are informed in a later part of the book that every night at the 
end of prayers a pause was made, during which the household had 
strict orders to devote themselves to self-examination and pious 
meditation. It is interesting to learn of this ascetic divine, that 
he was “ careless and unthinking about his victuals.” In the course 
of the book we are treated to several pages of his sermons, rubbish. 
which fails to amuse, interest, or edity. When he proposes to 
igen he does so in nearly two pages of half prayer, half sermon.. 

o read through this scene, word for word, is almost more thar 
human patience can stand. He calls her the fairest flower that. 
ever grew in God's earthly garden, and avows his intention of 
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ping it and cherishing it to adorn his heavenly paradise. He 
js so overcome by his pathos that on his return to the house he 
has to be revived with ote wine. In the third volume he is 
not quite so polite to Cynthia, addressing her as “spawn of 
Beelzebub.” the evening of his love-making, however, ready, 
as always, to improve the occasion, he chooses as the subject of 
the exposition at family prayers the instinct of the heart called 
love at first sight, and dwells upon the favour which the Moabitish 
woman found in the eyes of the stranger. We are not well versed 
inthe manners and customs of “ shepherds,” but that Joshua should 
act in such a way upon such an occasion strikes our unregenerate 
minds as unnatural ; it is certainly unpleasant. After the murder of 
Oswald, he calmly reviews the deed with his open Bible before him. 
He had sinned ; so had David. He had fallen; so had Peter. But 
David continued to be priest, teacher, and chief among the people, 
and Peter, after his fall, received the charge of Christ’s flock. He 
Joshua, would also continue to be priest, teacher, chief, and shep- 
herd. And after all, Oswald had sinned against him, and the 
wages of sin is death. Still, notwithstanding this self-persuasion 
that his guilt was not very great, he told a great many lies to 
conceal it. 

The character of Naomi is weak and filial to an unnatural degree. 
We are asked to believe that a girl of strong feelings refused to 
accept.an offer from a man she loved from her heart, unless her 
father should give his unqualified consent ; that she readily agreed 
at her father’s desire to wait two years for her marriage, broke it 
off without receiving any explanation, at his wish, and eventually 
was glad to accept another man for his sake. Cynthia's character 
is almost colourless, with the exception of a doglike faithfulness to 
Joshua. Itis true that she felt a temporary hankering after Oswald. 
In the present day we are unfortunately only too much accustomed 
to find the chief romance of novels, not in the courtship of a noble 

outh and an innocent maiden, as was the case in older books, but 
in the guilty amours of married people; but it is something quite 
new to us to read of a young wite, when her adorer has just 
declared his sinful passion for her, replying, “ Ask your Saviour 
to give you a better heart.” As to the other characters of this 
story, Oswald does not excite any interest in our mind. Byron 
or the Bible, it seems all the same to him. Reading Werther him- 
self, or listening to Joshua expounding the Scriptures, appears 
equally to gratify him. Judith (Joshua's sister) is extremely 
disagreeable and totally uninteresting. Hers is a very hackneyed 
character, and, though evidently intended as one of the funny per- 
sonages of the book, she bores the reader without amusing him. 
The same may be said of Naomi’s brother Jim. He is a vulgar boy, 
destined by the author to fill the position of “clown ” to the novel. 
As it is, he is merely intensely offensive. When his father remarks 
= the excellent manner in which he has brought him up, he 
replies 

“] wish we had been brought up to have more variety at meals. . . . 
Green meat is very well in its way, but bread-and-butter and green stuff 
every afternoon is rather too much of a good thing. [ feel as if I was 
making a Nebuchadnezzar of myself before the summer is over.” 

Every now and then he is made to deliver a regular stage speech 
stilty, unnatural, and unboylike. As the book Men we 
are told that his brain becomes “sharpened by a course of whole- 
sale and retail grocery.” The Miss Weblings keep a school 
and are shining lights in the Methodist community of their village. 
We are favoured with many details of their private life ; that they 
used to wash their hands in the same basin, “not forgetting to 


; that they uged to eat peppermint in chapel to keep oif 
faintness when the weather was hot and the editice crowded, and 
- they produced “ seedy cake” and cowslip wine on the arrival 

ts. 


he first part of the book would almost seem to have been pur- 


posely made dull in order to bring out the sensational ending in» 


aac gd relief. If so, the author has certainly succeeded in at 
t one half of her object ; but the sensationalism itself is of 
the weakest description, the wires which pull the puppets being 
too plainly visible. The descriptions of scenery are poor and con- 
ventional. A lane is said to be shadowed by “ tangled greenery,” a 
common is described as a “ billowy expanse of golden bloom,” and 
pe beauty of trees appears to be that they should be “ lop- 
sided.” The jokes and puns are unworthy of a servants’ hail, 
Offensive vulgarities occur on almost every second page. Aunt 
Judith speaks of coming “over as if I'd been eating too much 
treacle at the mere sight of him.” Unmarried women are said by 
one of the characters to be “all ready to say snip to the first as 
sayssnap.” ‘There is prepress talk about food; hot joints and 
savoury potatoes “reeking with unctuous grease and gravy,” 

ties of every kind, apple pasty, potatoe pasty, fruit pasty, &e. 

e are told of “sweethearts that had only just begun to keep 
a ol Here is an elegant remark made by a certain Mrs. 


She's got very uncommon-coloured hair, that gal of yours, Miss Webling. 
I don’t know as I call it pretty for a young woman, though it’s ve 
Winning ina baby. My Jimmy has hair just that colour; and when he’s 
naughty it goes more against me to slap him than it does the dark-haired 
ones—he’s got such an innercent look with him. But I think flaxen hair’s 
rather too simple-like for a young woman ; it gives her a foolish look. 
The book has apparently been written in agreat hurry. We should 
doubt whether the author had even read it over and attempted 
to correct it. She calls a follower of Wilkes a “ Wilkite,” and 
makes “ Ptolomies” the plural of Ptolemy. In nautical affairs she 
is not so much at fault, thanks to the “ codperation in the opening 


scene ” of Captain the Hon. John Carnegie, R.N., of which we are 
informed in the dedication; but she can scarcely have obtained 
the “ codperation” of a hunting friend. Oswald has a horse which 
had every vice “linked with one virtue—he was a rusher -across 
country.” Of course what is technically termed “rushing” is one 
of the worst faults a hunter can be guilty of. Oswald hunted 
this unlucky beast four days a week “in winter.” We should 
have been quite prepared to have heard that he hunted him in the 
summer aiso. Although two days a week is more'than any‘horse 
could stand for any length of time, even four ‘fails to satisfy 
Oswald; for after the wreck of his yacht, he affectionately says to 
his horse, “‘ You'll have to carry me a little oftener, my steed, now 
I’ve lost the Dolphin.” But why should we-be astonished at Miss 
Braddon’s expecting so much from a hunter? She-certainly never 
spares herself, and the proverb about working the willingshorse 
too hard is especially applicable in her own case. She has proved 
herself capable of writing novels of spirit and power, whatever 
their faults may be, and rest and recreation might yet enable her 


to do so again. 


AN. ENGLISH-JAPANESE DICTIONARY.* 


TIE Japanese language hasshared in the popularity of Japan. The 
T spectacle of a nation which was bound an and foot by ancient 
traditions, popular superstitions, and strict ceremonial observances, 
suddenly casting off every trammel and emerging, as. it were, from 
the grave of decay into the broad daylight of everyday life, so 
enchanted European lookers-on accustomed to the .obstructive 
policy of the Chinese, that everything Japanese was regarded as.a 
fit object for admiration. There was much also that was interest- 
ing both in the country and the people. Possessing an almost 
perfect climate and every variety of scenery, rich in foliage and 
blessed with a productive soil, Japan presented a more than usually 
attractive picture to travellers, who were never tired of dilating,in 
~~ and by word of mouth. on the beauties of the “Land of the 
ising Sun,” while the people were to all appearance fit inhabitants 
of such a favoured land. Clever, urbane, cheerful, and brave, they 
were eminently calculated to win the regard at first sight of those 
foreigners with whom they came into contact, and amongst whom 
they earned for themselves the name of the “ French of the East.” 
Nor was this a misnomer ; in many points'they resemble the French 
of the West, and, unfortunately, in some of their failings as well 
as in their virtues. The love of c is as strong in ‘the 
streets of Yedo as on the Boulevards in Paris. It is quite 
true that this weakness has been the means of introducing 
many valuable reforms into the country; but these were under~ 
taken with a precipitancy which argued rather a desire for some 
new thing than a convietion of the expediency of adopting the 
particular changes in question. With eagerness the rulers set 
about to upset the time-honoured system of government. They 
abolished the Tycoon, brought the Mikado out of ‘his seclusion im 
Kioto to the palace at Yedo, and created a representative House 
of Parliament ; and, infact, in less than a decade they converted 
an ancient Oriental State into a brand-new constitutional Empire. 
These changes were effected in so amazingly short.a time that 
attentive observers watched anxiously the result of an experiment 
which was without parallel in the history of the world. ‘Thus far 
nothing has occurred to awaken alarm, and the people have sub- 
mitted with more than indifference—indeed with cheerfulness— 


expectorate genteely in the water, lest it should lead to unsisterly | to the new order of things. No doubt there was much.in the new 


P e to attract a large and important section of the:public. 
A number of young men were sent abroad to study the languages, 


_ sciences, and arts, and it is to be feared the vices, of the West, in 
- the capitals of Europe and the United States; new ap 


pointments 


_ were created ; and colleges were established for the moulding of 


youths for the public service. Cleverly and with great facility the 
foreign students picked up a superficial knowledge of the languages 


_ of the countries to which they were sent. They soon learned to talk 
| fluently, though with characteristic impetuosity they adopted and 


freely used expressions the import and propriety of which were 
unable to understand. On the occasion of the last special-mission 
from Japan to this country the Envoy went, amongst other places, 
to inspect a manufactory in the midland counties. He was reeeivell 
in state by one of the junior partners, who apologized for the 
absence of Mr. A., his senior, and added, “ Allow me to introduce 
to your Excellency young Mr. A., the son of Mr. A.” “ And who 
the devil else should he be?” was the reply vouchsafed by his 
Excellency to the astonished junior partner. But of course there 
were some who studied Bosses languages patiently and 
methodically, and the appearance of the name of Ishibashi'Masa- 
kata in connexion with that of the accomplished Secretary ofthe 
English Legation at Yedo, Mr. Ernest Satow, on the title-page of 
the work before us, is evidence that he at least is possessed ofa 
scholarly knowledge of the English lan 

The number of works on Japanese which have appeared in 
England during the last fifteen years bears testimony to ‘the in- 
terest which has been awakened in the language. In 1861 Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, then Her Majesty’s Minister in 
lished a grammar of the language, which was shortly fo 
@ grammar of the spoken language by Mr. Aston, who in 1872 also 
published one of the written language. The first dictionary of any 


* An English-Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken By Ernest 
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im was brought out by Mr. Hepburn, in 1867. This work 
subsequently went through a second edition, and — also in 
an abridged form ; and now these are supplemented by the work 
before us. ‘These several works have corrected many popular 
errors as to the nature of the Japanese lan It was almost 
universally believed at the time of the signature of the Treaties 
that there was a close alliance between the languages of China and 
Japan, and even subsequently student interpreters destined for 
Japan were sent to Peking to acquire a grounding, it was believed, 
in the which was to be their study in the future. But 
time revealed the fact that the languages were entirely distinct, 
and that the only connexion between the two was the Chinese 
characters which were employed in both. 

Japanese belongs to the Altaic family of languages, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether it had found any expression on paper 
before the introduction of Chinese. It was in the third century 
that a Chinaman named Wang Jen, from the State of Woo, first 
made the Japanese acquainted with his native language. The new 
field of thought and knowledge thus thrown open to them was 
eagerly entered upon by students who set themselves diligently to 
master the language and literature of their newly-found neighbour. 
But, though willing enough to gain all that was to be learned from 
Chinese, they showed no disposition to sanction the intrusion of 
foreign a into the unwritten grammar of their own 

uage. that they consented to borrow were the written 
characters. These they at first attempted to use as the equivalents of 
synonymous Japanese words; but they soon found that it was im- 
possible to render the grammatical intlections and terminations of 
their own language in the inflexible monosyllables of China. The 
next step, therefore, was to employ Chinese characters as 
phonetics; but these were used by writers in such an arbitrary and 
indiscriminate manner that it was deemed necessary to arrive at some 
definite system of transcription. With this object the analysis of the 
sounds of the lan into forty-seven syllables was made, and 
two syllabaries, both borrowed from Chinese characters, were 
adopted to express them. The first of these, the Aatakana, is 
composed of abbreviated forms of Chinese characters, one side or 
a part being taken to represent the entire character, and each is 
the equivalent of a Japanese syllable. The Hiragana, on the other 
hand, is nothing more than abbreviated cursive forms of a limited 
number of the more common Chinese characters ; but in this each 
— is represented by several characters, so that while the 
apanese syllables number only forty-seven, the Hiragana signs 
which —— them amount to several hundreds. Thus a know- 
of Chinese has grown up side by side with the study of the 
native language, and, being by far the richer tongue of the 
two, a vast number of Chinese words have been imported 
into it, without however altering the Altaic character of the 
grammar. But, in addition to this, together with the syllabaries 
named, Chinese characters are still commonly used in modern 
Japanese writing, both as ideographic signs and as phonetics, and 
each of these may, on any modern page, have one of four different 
values. Thus (1) a Chinese character may be the equivalent of a 
Chinese word; (2) it may be the equivalent of the synonymous 
Japanese word ; (3) it may represent the mere sound of the Chinese 
word; or (4) it may represent the mere sound of the Japanese 
word. For instance, if we take the Chinese character Teen, or, as 
it is pronounced in Japan, Zen, “ Heaven,” we find it sometimes 
used for the Chinese word Yen, “ Heaven,” sometimes for the 
synonymous Japanese word ame, and sometimes for the mere 
sound Jen. 

As must be at once apparent, this variety of form and value inthe 
written medium gives rise to endless confusion, and has induced 
the Government to consider whether it might not be possible to 
exchange the different forms of the written character for the 
Roman alphabet. This subject, at the request of the Japanese 
Minister at Paris, was discussed at the first session of the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists ; but the difficulty of laying down 
any general system of transcription was so great that no definite 
result was then arrived at. By degrees, however, the scholars of 
the different nations of Europe are approaching the adoption of a 
uniform system of representing Japanese sounds in Roman letters, 
and it is to be hoped, therefore, that before long this very useful 
reform will be etiected. The volume before us is a step in this 
direction. It is printed entirely in Roman characters, and in a 
way which, with but ordinary attention to the chapter on the 
values of the letters, makes a mispronunciation a neediess blunder. 
Being intended to assist Englishmen in speaking Japanese, it is a 
dictionary of zokugo, or “common words,” as native grammarians 
call them, in contradistinction to the gagen, or “ elezant words.” 
The ditierence between these two styies is much greater than 
might be supposed from these expressions ; for while there are 
some words of each division which are common to both, there 
are @ great many which are restricted in their use to the 
class to which they belong. ‘To keep them separate and dis- 
tinct is therefore very important for the beginner. This has 
not been done in other dictionaries, and the consequence 


has not unfrequently been that students have employed ex- | 


pressions in written composition which would be considered 
quite inadmissible by native writers, and have used stilted forms 
of words in conversation which are unknown in the colloquial 

. From such mistakes as these the authors of the Lng- 
lish-Ja Dictionary have saved their readers, by presenting 
before them only such words as are commonly used in the spoken 
language ; and they have taken great care also to explain under each 
beading the Japanese equivalents of the English words in their 


various senses. For instance, if we take the verb “To pick,” we 
find it treated of in the sense of “ picking” a flower, “ picking” 4 
fowl, “ picking” a pocket, “ picking” a quarrel, “ picking” out, or 
“ picking ” up, each and every application of the verb being re 
sented by as many different words in Japanese. The advantage of 
these explanations will be appreciated by any one who has at- 
tempted to make himself understood in China or Japan by the 
help of dictionaries. For though in both languages many words, 
as in English, represent a variety of meanings, yet the trains of 
thought which produce these varieties among ourselves are so en- 
tirely different from those which help to give Chinese and Japanese 
words their several significations, that it can very rarely happen 
that the values of an English word are represented by one 
word either in the language of China or of Japan. The only 
instance that occurs to us at the moment in which a Chinese word 
agrees with its English equivalent in its double significance is the 
word yen, which means both “a swallow” (the bird) and “to 
swallow.” ‘This coincideuce is all the more strange since the con- 
nexion between the double meanings of the two words is not abun- 
dantly clear. But not only have our authors drawn a distinction 
between the different senses in which the English words may be 
used, but they have most truthfully translated these into 
Japanese ; and indeed an examination of the pages of their work is 
sutficient to show that accurate scholarship and conscientious care 
have both contributed to achieve the very genuine success repre 
sented by the volume before us. It is just what a work of the 
kind should be; it is full and not diffuse; it is accurate and 
intelligible; and it possesses the further advantage of being 
of a size which entitles it to be described as a “ pocket” dic- 
tionary. 


THE THREE BRIDES.* 


HERE are varieties of fame for authors as well as for workers 
in life’s more active arenas. There is the name which 
all the world knows as connected with books which all the world 
reads. There is the name which is widespread apart from any 
intimacy with the work which has made it so. There is the 
name more familiar than the reader likes to own, and cherished 
with an apology and a protest. And there is the essentially 
domestic reputation which is honourably earned by good work— 
work able and telling of its kind, showing aptness amounting to 
a kind of genius for the task undertaken, yet work not bring- 
ing down the acclaim of professed critics so much as the simple 
tribute of the hearth; a tribute tempered, it may be, by an eager 
criticism not always based on critical laws, but not less etiective 
in its way. Miss Yonge may be said to have passed through 
most of these phases of literary renown. Her books have readers 
far beyond the limits of her own country and tongue. Her name 
is identified with works of a representative character, which, if 
they do not make much impression on the regular critics or 
readers of fiction, certainly enjoy a familiar household fame—the 
fame of the parlour and the schoolroom, the admiration of young 
people of the more thoughtful cast, of awakening fancy and 
enthusiasm, and not less of grateful matronhood, laden with educa- 
tional cares. It sometimes happens to the no longer young 
observer to be a witness of this influence of a name in 
family life, to hear the mere creatures of the author's imagination 
discussed as real personages, and their characteristics assigned to 
the various members of the home circle; to hear the latest plot 
analysed, and its development and issue eagerly speculated upon ; 
to find the dramatis persone of a dozen thickly-peopled narratives 
all distinctly present to the group of conversers—their names, rela- 
tionships, qualities, and bearings upon the story, on the tips of all 
tongues. And one cannot help asking whether the fame of a suc- 
cesstul novelist who writes for men and women of the world, for 
people immersed in the pleasures and cares of society, is equal to the 
hold of a less conspicuous writer on the sympathy of bright, clever, 
fresh young minds ; of the young who will one day be old, and 
with whom the name will to the last bea living memory associated 
with their first essays of thought, with dawning speculation on life, 
its duties, its romance, and its destinies. 

When we come to consider the source of the strong influence 
exercised by Miss Yonge over a certain class of readers, we see it 
first in the vividness of the hold on the author herself of the 
varied creations of her fancy whose function it is to work out or 
to personate her views on religion and ethics. The characters may 
not always interest her readers, but to herself they are realities 
which are not to be put aside. We observe a grasp of their per- 
sonality and circumstances which equals the knowledge we have of 
the living acquaintances who most interest us. Once created, each 
remains a lasting presence in the picture gallery of the author's 
memory. We detect this permanence sometimes inconveniently 
through her unaflected assumption that her readers and herself 
stand in the same intimate relation to some past or absent person- 
age, who has perhaps slipped out of our memory into the shadowy 
land whither vanish so large a proportion of the airy nothings of 
invention that we make acquaintance with after a certain period 
of lite, but who has a substantial existence for the writer, with 
a character and qualities beyond what the occasion of his first 
appearance brought to light. Perhaps another reason of the deep 
impression made by the actors in Miss Yonge’s stories is that she 
interposes so few of those details of scenery and atmospheric eflect 
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which find such favour with authors, especially female authors, of 
this day. In fact, her style is in this very respect in the manner 
of another period, the period when it was left to poetry to describe 
the aspect of nature in relation to the action of man, and the 
story-teller occupied himself with the looks, the manners, 

the words, the action, the feelings, the hand-to-hand and eye-to- 
encounter of the persons upon the scene; indicating the 
scene itself by a few preliminary touches, or, where description 
was his forte, alternating description of nature with dia- 
logue, not aiming to deal simultaneously in both. There is a 
certain in the new method; but for putting the reader 
in lasting relation with the characters and incidents of a story 
we have a preference for the old way. The picturesque, in any 
iod or style, is however not Miss Yonge’s characteristic. She 
arrives at her clearness of apprehension, not immediately through 
the vision of her fancy, but through some primary speculation on 
morals or religion. A duty, a scruple, a principle, a doctrine, gives 
the first impulse ; and appropriate actors start upon the scene to 
work it out, by discussion, by doing or suffering, by mistakes or 
sacrifices, success or failure. It is perhaps a leading characteristic 
of all Miss Yonge’s fiction that conscience is ever uppermost as 
a visible power, either obeyed or outraged. The reader is always 
witness of its processes. A strain of confession, of self-reproach, 
ken or implied, runs through each narrative; the struggle of 

e religious life, the wear of scruples, the anguish at shortcomings 
are all brought to the surface. The reader is admitted to them as 
a spectator or one of the audience, and at length speculates on 
what actual social life would really be if the outer cuticle which 
with most men veils the inner conflicts were wanting there as it is 
in these scenes of fictitious ness. We do not mean that 
religious profession plays the part here that it does in the old 
religious novel; the writer, indeed, allows her views to be clearly 
seen, and of course the best people are of her way of thinking ; 
but wherever conscience is allowed full play and shows itself most 
actively at work, there she is sympathetic, even where scrupulosity 
is most at variance with her own taste or personal opinion. In 
fact, we believe that were conscience actually to exchange its 
whispers for this outspoken tone, whether of debate or scruple, and 
habitually betray itself to the looker-on, it would lessen manliness 
of character wuhouk any corresponding gain to right meaning and 
conduct; and in real life we cannot doubt that our author would 
go along with us. It is rather by way of literary criticism that 
we note it here as a departure from nature—a departure which is 
perhaps inseparable from didactic teaching under the form of 
tiction. 

The present story, though sing all the distinctive marks 
of Miss Youds differs previous ones in this, 
that, instead of beginning at the beginning and gradually 
leading up the various members of a family group from the 
trials of childhood to those of love and marriage, it begins 
with marriage in the first The opening scene, where the 
three brides arrive respectively at the maternal home of the 
brother bridegrooms is given with great spirit and effect, and 
the position, however unusual, is managed with a sufficient air 
of probability to do credit to the authors inventive skill. 
Into the story itself we will not enter. The leading question 
perhaps to be worked out through its agency is the question of 
amusements, how far and of what nature they are permissible 
or becoming in a good Christian ; the line being drawn between 
dissipation on the one hand and sour austerity on the other. In 
the character of the fascinating Lady Rosamond, the bride 
of the zealous young rector, we are shown the danger 
of extreme love of diversion, from which she is tenderly 
rescued through the aid of an impetuous, though not 
easily roused, conscience and warm affections. Not only does 
the author’s favourite bride err in this direction, but a young, 
boyish curate, not less in her good graces, exhibits the same un- 
controllable tendency to amuse himself. To be sure he is pulled 
up at the end with a passionate remorse scarcely in accordance 
with his temperament ; but the writer vindicates her real aims 
through this method, and shows what is her estimate of the 
weight, duties, and obligations of the ministerial office. Still, 
time and experience teach moderation on this point to the strictest 
moralist. The question is well summed up in the following re- 
flections of Julius, the perplexed husband and chief of these two 
BY spirits, after a discussion on the general subject with his old 

and director :— 

The higher the aspiration of the soul the less, of course, would be the 
craving for diversion, the greater the shrinking from those evil accompani- 
ments that soon mar the most innocent delights. Some spirits are austere 
in their purity like Anne; some so fervent in zeal as to need nothing 
by the way ‘like Mr. Bindon ; but most are in an advanced stage of child- 
hood, and need play and pleasure almost as much as air or food; and these 
instincts require wholesome gratification, under such approval as may make 
the enjoyment bright and innocent ; and yet there should be such subduing 
of their excess, such training in discipline, as shall save them from frivolity 
and from passing the line of evil, prevent the craving from growing to 
a porwr and, where it has so grown, tone it back to the limits of obedience 

safety. 

Alas! Faas there lay the domestic difficulty of which Julius could 
not speak ; yet, as if answering the thought, Dr. Easterby said, “ After all, 
charity is the true self-acting balance to many a sweet, untaught nature. 
Self-denials which spring out of love are a safeguard, because they are 

sure to be both humble and unconscious.” 

To the errors of another of her brides Miss Yonge is less indul- 
gent. Raymond, the son and heir, brings his young wife, trained 
in self-importance, to his invalid mother’s home, under the view of 
her occupying there a subordinate place. Now, according to our 


English ideas, this is a false position. A young wife should be 
mistress of her own home, and we believe it is a pretty universal 
observation of experience, wherever the experiment of living under 
a mother-in-law has been tried, that there are signs in some way 
or another of its not succeeding. Either the young wife loses 
the indispensable first training to her work of making a home and a 
social centre—a loss which time in some cases never wholly — 
—or the mother-in-law has a sense of being put aside, and the 
daughter assumes a position towards her which is bad for her own 
character and dangerous to her relations with her husband. Cecil 
certainly is not amiable under the trial, but perhaps the author 
hardly understands what a trial it inevitably must be to a young 
woman of her claims and expectations; though the results 
brought about under the circumstances are very much in accord- 
ance with the general experience of which we have spoken. 
Another feature in Miss Yonge’s writings is her fidelity to the 
— which gave the first impulse and direction to her 
iterary activity. Some writers begin by being didactic because 
they do not know how else to begin. It is their excuse for writing 
at all; and as power is realized they naturally turn from teaching, 
which was a first step, to mere delineation of human nature as they 
find it. But the purpose which directed the start has remained 
with the present author throughout. It is natural to her to 
view human nature under the light and guidance of the same 
principles which prompted her first efforts; and it is through this 
medium, as it would seem exclusively, that human nature in- 
— her, stimulates her to delineation, and dictates the work of 
er life. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING TRIPS.* 


i pes fault we find with these volumes by “ Wildfowler” is a 
common enough one—there is rather too much of them; but 
we only blame him, let us hasten to add, because he gives 
us too much of a good thing. He writes from the fulness 
of information as well as of enthusiasm; there is nothing in 
the book that savours of book-making; but we think he would 
have consulted his own interest as well as that of his readers 
had he reserved a part of his varied experiences for a second 
series. After all, however, it is not a book that a man is 
bound to read through in a sitting, and it will be a valu- 
able addition to the technical library of sportsmen who are 
little given to literature. In the wet days and the long winter 
nights they may dip and dip again into narratives that will have a 
vivid personal interest for them. ‘ Wildfowler”—we may sink his 
second nom de plume—goes so heartily into his work that he is 
loth to spare one a single incident. _ Time after time are we 
told how he crawled up to such a flock of birds on the shingly 
shore; how he hauled up such a pollack or conger; how he ha 
pened to miss, or how his fishing lines came to be broken. ft 
sounds monotonous, and it necessarily is monotonous to a certain 
point; and yet he recounts his most trivial adventures with so 
much truthfulness and freshness that we have only found them 
wearisome when we have treated ourselves to an overdose. And, 
moreover, there is this counterbalancing recommendation in the 
book, that it imparts in a twofold way a good deal of practical 
knowledge. In the first place, the author is a veteran shot and 
fisherman, and it is very rarely indeed that he cannot put you up 
to a “wrinkle.” In the second place, he has been half round the 
English coasts and over a good of the Continent to boot; and 
those who care to follow in his steps have only to read and 
profit by his experiences. 

“ Wildfowler” has been writing for Bell's Life and the Sporting 
Gazette ; and, especially so far as shooting water-fowl and sea-fowl 
oes, has laid himself out to labour for the benetit of Londoners who 
toe short holidays or shallow purses. He had apparently under- 
taken to contribute a constant succession of papers on shooting 
or sea-fishing, and to serve them fresh and fresh from week to 
week, from trip following on trip. Now he makes a dash ina 
waterman’s boat down the Thames, or takes a run in a yacht 
up the Essex coast. Now he patronizes the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, now the South-Eastern, and then the South-Western. One 
week he is walking the sands or the mud-flats with a retriever at 
his heels and a big-bore gun on his shoulder. Another week he 
is bobbing about in a boat, sitting between a bait-pail and a 
luncheon-basket, letting down a deep-sea line or drawing it in 
hand over hand. He turns up promiscuously at old-fashioned 
ports left high and dry behind their banks of shingle on tidal 
streams half silted up; at such famous resorts of waterfowl as 
Poole Harbour or the Yarmouth Flats; or even at fashionable 
watering-places like Brighton or Hastings, whither few sports- 
men less zealous than himself would ever dream of taking 
a gun-case. He is greatly helped by a convenient ally, who 
keeps a small yacht in the river at the disposal of his sporting 
friend; and who is always eager to be off ona cruise at a moment’s 
notice, although personally he is serenely indifferent to sport. 
Add to this, that “ Wildfowler” has the happy knack of striking 
up convenient acquaintanceships wherever he goes; that his sport- 
ing knowledge wins him the respect of any congenial spirits he falls 
in with ; that his constitution is pretty nearly proof against sea-sick- 
ness; that he is sublimely indifferent to weather when there is any 
sport to be had; that he can rough it on short commons or none 


- 


* Shooting and Fishing Trips in England, France, A Belgi 
Holland, and Bavaria. 2 vols. By “ Wildfowler,” “ Sica Landen’ 
Chapman & Hall. 1876. 
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ae of recompensing himself 
when his labours are over; and it will be seen that, with his inde- 


fatigable activity, he must have much to tell that is worth the 


= deal with this mixed mass of matter 
is to single out a sample from it; and, to begin as near to town 
as possible, we may a day that the author “On the 
Thames and the Medway.” It must have been in the middle of 
winter when a of four embarked in a tiny yacht moored 
off Woolwich. Two of the gentlemen got into a boat 
about noon, and started on a flying trip off the Essex shore. 
So far it cannot be said that they were repaid, although 
they did pick up a moorhen or two among some piles near a 
wharf where a couple of screw-steamers were unlading. 
Erith, when it was nearly three o'clock, it struck them that they 
had better look out for the yacht, if they did not wish to miss her 
in the darkness ; and, by the time they made shift to scramble u 
her sides, the teeth of the fowling enthusiasts were chattering, an 
their bodies damped and chilled to the bone. However, something 
strong and hot, and a seat by the cabin-stove, restored them ; and, 
nothing daunted, they made arrangements for a fresh start after 
dinner. When the hour arrived, however, nobody but “ Wild- 
fowler ” was disposed to stir, and he was rowed ashore and 
landed for a lonely walk in the marshes. Considering that he was 
so near to the great waterway of the Thames and the whistle of 
the suburban railways, there is something really romantic in his 
account of the sights he saw and the sensations he underwent. 
As he walked or waded ahead in the moonlight, he heard flights 
of invisible birds piping and shrieking out of the dimness; and 
when he reached those parts of the marshes which are overflowed, 
he could distinguish the flocks swooping about over the surface of 
the shallows, or grubbing for their food upon the in. 
Stalking as best he could, by the help of cattle-troughs and 
broken gates, he succeeded in ing a score or so, chiefly 
oxbirds and redshanks. Nor was the excitement over when he 
had turned in on board the yacht, which was riding at its moorings. 
Even if you hang out lights and keep a bright look-out there is 
always some danger from the rush of steam vessels and sailing ships, 
and from unwieldy barges lumbering along with the tide. This is 
ially the case when, as on that morning, there was a thick fog ; 
and one screw steamer that had gone astray came dangerously near 
them, sounding its fog whistles and ringing its bells. However, 
after daybreak it cleared a little, and he went ashore again. That 
second expedition was a disagreeable illustration of the blank days 
that wait on the wildfowler, and indeed our author candidly owns 
that he never passed a more miserable time. The contents of the 
bag were a snipe and a teal, the latter having loomed so large 
through the fog that, till they came to pick him up, they might 
have fancied him a wild goose. The next morning, however, they 
had much better luck. Working down from Queenborough 
towards Rochester Bridge, they had altogether about forty birds. 
After a hurried meal at midday they set to work again, 
beating up before the wind along the shore and exploring the 
creeks in the dingy whenever they saw a likely place. 
In one of these creeks a flight of curlews and oxbirds came circling 
over the boat within thirty me when “Tom's big gun cut a 
lane among them, and ours completed the massacre” ; sub- 
sequently the sportsmen dropped into a small flock of teal, of 
which they gave a good account. Of course there are differences 
of taste in sports as in other things, and to many men such 
adventures as we have sketched, with the cramped cabin of a 


‘ten-ton yacht for your headquarters, would seem very question- 


able pleasure. But the moral of this expedition is that those who 
fancy it may get fair average sport within an eighteenpenny 
fare of a City railway station, and sport of a kind that costs 
nothing at all in the way of renting and preserving shoot- 
ing ground. Some of the most famous resorts of wildfowl, such 
as Poole Harbour, have been spoiled of late years. Since punters 
are always on the watch and professionals pick up a living, the 
birds have been in great measure scared away; and when they 
do come, they are grown preternaturally suspicious. But one 
may usually be pretty sure of more brilliant shooting than we 
have described in the Thames by taking an Eastern Counties’ train 
to one of the East coast estuaries. Harwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
and many other well-known towns with capital hotels, are all good 
head-quarters. And “ Wildfowler” gives the address of at least 
one snug little inn among the “ flats” and the marshes, where the 
landlord will telegraph to you a warning of the time to come, and 
make you tolerably comfortable when you drop in upon him. It is 
to be assumed, of course, that you are fairly at home in the work, or 
you may not only come home empty-handed, but perhaps never 
come home at It is no joke fading yourself immersed to the 
waist with your gun soaked and your cartridges made unservice- 
able. But it is-worse still to disappear by inches, and meet the 
fate of the Master of Ravenswood in holding mud instead of shift- 


sands. 
"Many of the chapters—rathertoo many indeed—are devoted to 
sea-fishing, which after all is tame work at best, and can only 
be followed with satisfaction in the Channel or on the open seas 
by those whose stomachs are seasoned to shaking. But, on the 
other hand, there are excellent chapters on sport abroad, with 
most valuable practical hints as to how you may best set 
about it. So far as our own rience goes, we should 
have said that “ Wildfowler” sees things on the Continent in 
somewhat too rosy colours; that such bargains as he describes in 
Belgium or Alsace are decidedly the exceptions rather than the 


— 


rule. We are confident, at all events, and indeed he m 
suggests as much, that a novice who spoke no tongue but his o 
and had not the knack of getting on with the natives, might haye 
reason to regret his dealings with them, and would find his 
pleasures turned to bitterness. But “ Wildfowler ” evidently gives 
a most honest account of his own adventures and experiences, and 
some of these must be specially interesting to keen sportsmen with 
straitened means. Thus in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Boulogne, for the small prime cost of a licence, he made someex. 
cellent mixed bags; and he “ foregathered” moreover with sundry 
friendly Frenchmen who invited him on to their preserved grounds, 
and showed him fair abundance of game. In Alsace he hired g 
shooting with a little house for 250 francs; there was more or leas 


Off | of oe on it, from wild boar downwards ; and it would cer. 


tainly be thought cheap on this side of the Channel had he given 
six or eight times the money. And he tells us in Belgium and 
Luxemburg of prizes in the shooting lottery which came under 
his personal knowledge, such as “a chain of downs which were 
knocked down at ninety francs, where ten couples of rabbits have 
been killed in one morning, with only two wire-haired terriers for 
companions. . Also in Luxemburg, a shooting which «wag 
let by auction last year for 40/. where over 50/. worth of game 
was shot in a month. It was let previously for 12/.” But we might 
go on rambling through his pleasant pages, and never know where 
to come to a stop; and we can only in conclusion say that, in its 
way, the book is decidedly one of the best we have read. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


COLLECTED edition of Strauss’s writings *, the first volume 

of which lies before us, will occupy eleven volumes, and, 
after all, will not be complete. The omissions are curious and 
significant; we miss, in the first place, the Leben Jesu, the work 
by which the author will be principally remembered, and his chief 
original contribution to theological literature. In the second p. 
the Glaubenslehre, that laborious aud ingenious application of * the 
secret of Hegel,” by which Strauss at one time flattered himself 
that he had achieved the reconciliation of dogma with criticism, 
has entirely vanished. The LebenJesu is.at least represented by the 
later and more readable, if less scientitic, adaptation of the mythical 
theory for popular perusal; the Glaubenslekre is replaced by the 
utterly anti-theologic Alte und neue Glaube. These significant 
changes reflect one important aspect of the course of European 
thought since 1835, a year memorable for a great advance and a 
great retreat—for the full development of Rationalism in the Leben 
Jesu, on the one hand, and for the silent withdrawal of the P 
anathema against the Copernican system on the other. How 
it is from being a complete account of the European intellectual 
movement it is needless to say; and its significance, even jas 
regards Strauss’s own share in it, is diminished by the frank revela- 
tion of the untheological cast of his mind given in the pleaging 
piece of literary autobiography which serves as an in 
tion to this edition of his works. The resemblance between 
this and a similar bequest of David Hume's is striking, and 
suggests a parallel between the two men. In both we find 
the same keenly critical intellect, running into paradox from 
the habit of applying a purely intellectual test to matters of 
feeling. In both there is the same sound appreciation of what- 
ever attains the ordinary standard of human achievement, the 
same incapacity for estimating whatever transcends it, the same 
easy-going optimism, cheerful fortitude, mitigated self-conscious- 
ness, and not unamiable self-complacency. Strauss’s estimate of 
his literary achievements cannot be taxed as flagrantly excessive; 
if anything offends, it is the underlying assumption that he might 
justitiably have rated them much higher. The particulars he imparts 
respecting the origin and fortunes of his writings are in gi 
interesting and to the point. The frequent glimpses which we 
obtain of his private affairs in general represent him in an amiable 
light, although there are traces of the querulousness and over-sensi- 
tiveness observable in his controversial writings. Of his wife be 
speaks with a shuddering repugnance, more eloquent than ,any 
upbraidings. The remainder of the volume is occupied by migor 
works, including the beautiful memoir of his mother, the addresses 
to his Wiirtemberg constituents, and the parallel, more exact than 
is often the case with historical parallels dictated by party spiait, 
between the Emperor Julian and Frederick William WV. 

A collection of Marshal Bliicher’s letters to his family +, mostly 
from the camp or the battle-field, during the eventful 
1813-15, adds something to our conception of the indomitable 
veteran without modifying it in any respect. The strength of ‘his 
family affections is pleasingly exhibited, as well as his constancy 
in adverse fortune, and that breathless eagerness in following yp 
success which was perhaps the most striking of his military queli- 
ties. No commander has more thoroughly carried out Ozsars 
maxim of deeming nothing done while anything remains undone. 
This consuming energy animates all the letters, from which alone 
it might be inferred how completely he was the life and soul of 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. In the Waterloo campaign he 
had a more efficient coadjutor, and the amazing rapidity of events 


* Gesammelte Schriften von D. F. Strauss. FEingeleitet und ymit 
erkliirenden Nachweisungen versehen von E. Zeller. Bd. x. Bonn: 
E. Strauss. London: Triibner. 


+ Bliicher in Briefen aus den Feldziigen 1813-1815. Herausgegeben yoo 


E. von Colomb. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Siegle. 
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lefthim hardly time to write anything excepta characteristic epistle 
from the field of Ligny, which is alone a sufficient proof how far he 
was from owning or feeling himself beaten to the degree that 
Napoleon chose to consider him. At the same time the atrocious 

phy and homely style of the correspondence bespeak the 
mere soldier, a man endo with the military instinct to a degree 
compensating for all the defects of education, but better fitted 
to execute the strategic conceptions of others than to devise a plan 
of operations for himself. 

e history of the Papacy * cannot be adequately treated in a 
course of lectures, nor can oy re be expected in a German 

ly impressed with the hostility of Ultramontanism to the 

tical institutions of his country. Slightness of treatment and 

controversial acrimony apart, the work may pass as an able survey 

of Papal history from the Ghibelline point of view, somewhat 

by the apparent absence of minute acquaintance with the 

traditional tions and maxims of the Roman Court, and by 

the cursory notice bestuwed on the more recent Popes, whose 
igns are at present the most interesting. 

The three tracts on the Council of Constance whose authorship 
is investigated by Dr. Lenz t are the “ Avisamenta pulcherrima de 
unione et reformatione membrorum et capitis,” the “De modis 
uniendi ac reformandi ecclesiam,” and the “ De difficultate reforma- 
tionis.” The “ Avisamenta” and the “ De difficultate” have, since 
the essay by Schwab, been generally attributed to Dietrich von 
Niem, @ conclusion which Dr. Lenz corroborates so far as the 
former tract is concerned; the “‘ De difficultate” he considers to 
be only a detached portion of the treatise “De modis uniendi,” 
and consequently the work of the same author, probably Andreas 
de Randuph. 

A German version of the Abbé Michaud’s work on Ultra- 
montanism in France} presents itself as an adaptation prepared 
with special reference to the circumstances of Germany ; but it 
appears to be, in fact, very little else than a generally close trans- 
lation, The ial reference to Germany, if any, must be 
sought in the new preface, in which the recent misfortunes of 
France are held up as warnings against conniving at the dissemi- 
nation of the Ultramontane spirit. The original work has been 
so generally noticed as to render it unnecessary to remark further 
on the version than that it ought to please all parties in 
Germany, inasmuch as the principal reproaches which the author 
brings against the Ultramontanes—their unscrupulousness in pro- 
pegating their influence by all possible means, and their insensi- 

ility to patriotic considerations when these conflict with the 
interests of the Church—are precisely the points on which they 
principally value themselves. It is to be feared, however, that 
the German people, in their present mood, will fail to draw the 
proper moral from the facts accumulated by the Abbé Michaud, 
which is that the State herself is chiefly to blame for the dis- 
loyalty of a: clergy out of which she has herself suffered every 
germ of independence to be crushed in fulfilment of a bargain 
with the Court of Rome. 

Alfred Ludwig’s laborious translation of the Veda hymns § 1s 
completed by the publication of the second volume. A com- 
mentary is to follow. The translator seems to fear, and not without 
reason, that he has not always succeeded in making his text in- 
telligible ; but he justly observes that the object of philological 
research should rather be to improve our knowledge than to prove 
that no improvement is required. In his renderings he has laid 
great stress on the interpretations of the old Hindoo commen- 
tators, and protests against their competence as expositors being 
impugned on the ground of their eccentricities as etymologists. 

e Sotho || is a South African language nearly akin to the 
Kafir, and highly interesting from the richness and variety of its 
grammatical forms. Its has been framed with great 
minuteness by Herr Endemann,a missionary, who has had the 
advantage of the assistance of Professor Lipsius. 

A complete edition of Lachmann’s minor writings J will be 
acceptable to philologists, especially toe those who study medizval 
German literature, to which branch, with the exception ofa review of 
his own edition of Lessing, the contents of the first volume entirely 
belong. They mainly consist of criticisms, some of which are 
characterized by considerable acerbity. The most generally in- 

ing is Lachmann’s first essay which laid the foundation of his 
subsequent celebrity, the memorable investigation into the original 
form of the Nibelungen-Lied, published in 1816. 

Dr. Sparschuh ** tinds traces of the Celtic languages, especially 
the Irish, all through Latin, Greek, and German. He endeavours, 
with more ingenuity than judgment, to explain the etymology ot 

* Geschichte des rimischen Papstthumes. Vortriige von Wilhelm Watten- 

Berlin: Hertz, London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Drei Tractate aus dem Schri us des Constanzer Concils. Unter- 
= von Dr. Max Lenz. : Elwert. London: Williams’ & 
Zustand der Rimisch-Katholischen Kirche in 

ich. Geschildert von Abbé Dr. E. Michaud, bearbeitet von 
Fridolin Hoffmann. Bonn: Neusser. London: Nutt. 

Der Ri oder die heiligen Hj der Brthmana. Zum ersten 
ine Commentar und Einleitung, 
von Alfred Ludwig. Bd.2. Prag: Tempsky. London: Nutt. 

}) Versuch einer Grammatik des Sotho. Von Karl Endemamn. Berlin : 

eimere rt on 
Ba. Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Kelten, Griechen, Germanen. Vorhomerische Kulturdéenkmiiler. Eine 


numerous words in the classical by: Celtic 

and seems to maintain that'the jest 
the Aryan family to attain civilization, and) that most Greek or 
Latin words denoting articles of luxury or. refinement: may be 
traced to Celtic roots. He further seeks to establish a connexion 
between Celtic and Phoenician, and has on the whole provided 
abundance of matter for which Irish antiquaries.of the good. old 
school will be grateful to him. 

A treatise on some of the problems of political economy, by-Dr. 
T. Hertzka *, is composed with especial sk int to the condition of 
Austria. A considerable part of it accordingly deals with questions: 
which are regarded as settledin England, where Dr. Hertzka’s de» 
monstration of the advantages of a metallic over a paper currency 
is hardly required. In the latter part of his book, however; Dr. 
Hertzka deals with the question of a single or a double standard, 
including that of the depreciation of silver. He contends vigor- 
ously for the adoption of the uniform gold standard, in opposition 
to M. Cernuschi ; and there are force and novelty in his argument 
that recourse to this system is easier for a country with’ a: paper 
currency than with a silver one, and in his picture of the dangers 
of delay. He omits to show, however, how, in the present condi- 
tion of her financial and political affairs, Austria is to borrow the 
money requisite for the withdrawal of her inconvertible paper. 

The interest attaching to a review of the literary and social cone 
dition of the Duchy of Oldenburg about the close of the eighteenth 
century f is, of course, principally local. After’ the separation of 
Oldenburg from Denmark, au enlightened administration did: its 
best to encourage literary activity, and the duchy might possibly 
have become a North Weimar if it sueceeded in 
attracting a Goethe, a Schiller, or even a Tieck. Unfortunately 
the Oldenburg circle of literati, although respectable, useful, and 
in every way meritorious personages, were provincial and common- 
place, with the sole exception of Count Stolberg, whose connexion 
with the duchy was abruptly terminated by his conversion to 
Catholicism. ‘The most remarkable of the other names connected 
with Oldenburg literary history are Van Halem, a writer of varied 
ability, but quite below the standard required for real intellectual 
distinction ; and Oeder, an exile from Denmark, chiefly remarkable 
for his share in the oe of Count Struensee. The record 
of the efforts to promote culture in a small German principality is 
nevertheless honourable to all concerned, and displays the Courts of 
petty German princes on their most favourable side, as at least 
potential centres of civilization and refinement. 
The medizval University of Paris t, especially in its relation to 
its foreign students, is the subject of a very interesting essay by 
Dr. Alexander Budinszky. It is remarkable how early and deci- 
sively Paris asserted its pre-eminence as a centre of intellectual 
culture, and what preponderating attractions it has always pos- 
sessed for studious as well as pleasure-seeking foreigners: At the 
same time the special feature of attraction has varied no less re- 
markably; the supremacy of the medieval University was main- 
tained by its superiority as a school of theology and scholastic 
philosophy, the very last pursuits for which it would be frequented 
at present. So long as these studies gave the tone to European cul- 
ture, Paris continued to be the leading University ; but when pro- 
ficiency in the classical languages had come to be accepted as the 
intellectual test, it declined in relative importance, though it was 
never otherwise than flourishing. Professor Budinszky’s introduc- 
tion gives lively pictures-of the grand scale of the institution in 
its palmiest days, the mighty concourse of students, and the 
concomitant turbulence and profligacy. The greater part of his 
work is occupied by a catalogue of illustrious foreign students, 
some of whom, however, are highly problematical. us Gilbert 
Folliot, Bishop of London, is registered for no better reason than his 
knowledge ot French, and Walther von der Vogelweide on the 
strength of a passage in his poems in which he also claims to have 
been a student at the University of Bagdad. Professor Budinszky 
merely records such names on the authority of ee lists, which 
he has largely supplemented. As a Pole he paid particular 
attention to the Slavonic and other more remote nationalities, and 
has discovered evidence of the resort to Paris of several Greeks, 
Hungarians, and' Dalmatians, and.one Ieelander, 
A new edition of the German Volksbiicher §, by Karl Simrock, 

rofesses to restore the text to its original purity. Without enter- 
ing into this question, we may say at all events’ that the narrative 
is delightfully naive, and the stories are in all respects models of 
their kind. ‘The first volume comprises “ Henry the Lion,” “ The 
Fair Magelone,” “ Reynard the Fox;” in a metrical form, and 
“ Genoveva.” 


Dr. Emil Weller || republishes a Latin tract which claims to be 
no-less than the famous treatise De Tribus Impostoribus. It is re~ 
inted from an exceedingly rare volume bearing the date 1598. 
he style and tone of sentiment, however, appear to us to savour 
of at least a century later; and it unluckily contains a distinct 


Wiahrung und’ Handel. Von Dr. Theodor Herteka,. Wien +. Manz: 


London : Triibner. 
Aus vergangenen Tagen. Oldenburg’s 
wihrend des Zeitraums von 1774 bis 1811. 
: Williams Norgate,. 


‘on G 


§ Die deutschen Volksbiicher. Gesammelt von. Karl Simrock... Bai. 2 
Frankfurt; Winter. London: Williams & Norgate. 


ibus Impostoribus:; Anno MDLLC. Zweite Auflage von Emil 
Henninger. London: Nutt. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
. 
Die Universitit: Paris: und. die Fremden an derselben im. Mittélalter, 
Von Dr: Alexander: Budinsky. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams.& 
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mention by name of the Veda, the first copy of which was brought to 
Europe in 1733, and which we cannot t teliove to have been known 
poy wt name to Europeans in the sixteenth century. 

The October number of the Rundschau* has an able summing- 
up of the question between Galileo and the Roman Curia, in the 
light of the most recent documentary discoveries; another contri- 
bution to the interminable controversy respecting the murder of 
the French envoys at Rastadt in 1797 ; anda review of the Wagner 

ormance at Bayreuth, which the writer highly extols, but evi- 
tly considers too fine to be soon repeated. “ Aquis Submersus ” 
is a pretty story, but the author makes too dead a set at sim- 
ity. 


* Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 3, 
Hft.z. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner. 


GUTTON VALENCE GRAMMAR SOHOOL 
pez tm, wil be competed for at pariculas apply to 


WITZERLAND. — An ENGLISH LADY, living at at her 


e.” in the driest and mildest , of the Canton de Vaud, will receive 
into aoe Family Two or ‘Three GIRLS to be EDUCATED with her own. dea always 
—: ee to be made through Mrs. GeonGe CAVILL, St. Pan as Rectory, 


CANTON DE VAUD.—GENTLEMEN preparing for the 


rmy or Navy, _prentiien or Commercial Life, can be received into the Family of 
an OXFORD GRADUATE, on Moderate Terms. Can attend Classes at a large College, 
Good Boating. Frequent Walking Excursions.—Apply, by letier, to * D. C. XON,” care of 
Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon Street, ondon. 


ONN ON RHINE.—Mr. A. C. PEARSON, B.A., St. John’s, ohn’s, 

Cambridge, has taken the MANAGEMENT of the House conducted for thirty pearswith 

very great success by Dr. W.C. Perry. He prepares PUPILS for the Universities, the various 

Civil and Military Examinations, and for higher posts in Mercantile Lite.—For Terms and 
References, address Mr. A. C. PEARSON, 38 Bachstrasse, Bonn on Khine. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


SouTH COAST.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A TUTOR 
of experience, together with a WRANGLER in Orders and former Scholar of his 
BOYS from to Fourteen. ‘erms moderate. Keferences tothe Nobility. 
A joznoer. 


HURSLEY, W INCHESTER. —A. M. HEATHCOTE, B.A, 


Oriel Coll.. Oxford, prepares BOYS between Seven and Twelve for Public School, 
Fe hae 100 and 120 Guineas, Vacancies after Christmas.—Address, Home Close, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davip Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. R, Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,099, NOVEMBER 18, 1876: 


Prospects of the Conference. 
Russian Finance, Lord Derby’s Despatch. 
The Case of the Franconia. The Contest for the mg The Bishop of Gap. 
Barbadoes. Elementary Teaching in London. 
Quiet Drunkards. 


Sunday “ At 
h. Some Novelties in Life. 
Indian Public Works and Indian Deficits. | More Spiritualism. 
The Match-Tax Monopoly in France. 


Secret Societies. Parker’s Flavian Amphitheatre. 
Lee's Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Term: 
Barkley’s Five Years in Bulgaria. 


Joshua Haggard's Daughter. 
An English-Japanese Dictionary. The Three Brides. 
and Fishing Trips. German Li! 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,098, NOVEMBER 11, 1876: 


The Guildhall Banquet—The Armistice—The | Trial—Cardinal Antonelli 
—Egypt—Mr. Ward Hunt's Misfortunes—The French Chambers—Mr. Gladstune 


Display—Mr. Fronde on Landed Gentry—The Slaves in Greece—Mrs. Leo Hunter’s 


ting Histrionics—The Wye 
Valley Railway—The Finances of Paris—The 


Schuyler’s Turkistan—The Cambridgeshire Domesday—Souna—Willert’s Reign of 
Lewis XI.—Success—Davies’s Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius—The Leaguer 
of Lathom—Land’s Hebrew Grammar—Minor Notices, 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 

orem FIFTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES will 
on Monday, December 4, at 5 Pall Mall East. Admission 1s. 

ALFRED. D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Does TWO GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING 


PR ” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM " (the latter just 
each 33 by 22 feet; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” 
Caiaphas,” G. RY, 


LYMOUTH.—MULGRAVE HOUSE. — First-Class 

EDUCATION.—The Misses HIGHMORE have Vacancies for YOUNG LADIES, 

Efficient Professors attend. Pupils are prepared for the University Examinations. Terms 
a Special Terms for Children whose Parents reside Abroad, 


JYOLKESTONE. —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 


Oxon., assisted by a Cambridge Honoursman and a competent staff of Teachers, pre 
for the Universities and for all Competitive Examinations. Pupils successful at the last Nine 
Examinations of the Line. 


HOME EDUCATIJON.—A LADY of position, residing 

ee jocslity in the Country, wishes to receive a LITTLE GIRL as wT 
COMPANION PIL with her only Daughter, aged ‘Thirteen. She would share the 
advantages ofa high-class Education and superior Home Comforts. The house is lar, ~ 
the grounds extensive. References given and required. The entire charge of an Orp! 
Ward in Chancery would not be objected to.—Address, E. W., care of “Messrs. Cray 
Colvin, & Co., 71 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


A MASTER of ARTS, of the University of Cambridge, who 

has had much experience in preparing the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen for Eton 

snd Harrow, wishes to meet with a PRIVATE TUTORSIUIP. Good French.—A 
D.E. F., Post Office, Carlisie. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Governing Body 


are prepared to receive Applications for the office of HEAD-MASTEK of this School, as 
reorganised the Scheme dated A 23, 1876, 

It is intended that the School shali be an etlicient School of Mathematical and Natural 
Science, and of Moaern Languages and Literatare; that Latin shall forma part of the ordinary 
= of instruction ; and that Greek shall be taught, without extra fee, to all scholars whose 
parents or ians do not object to it, in such a manner as to fit them for the Universities, 
and for holding the Exhibitions attached to the School, the value of which amounts to nearly 
£501 


othe Relig poe te Instruction given in the School must be in accordance with the doctrines of the 
urch 

The Head- — must be a Graduate of some University within the British Empire. He 
will have a house assigned to him free of charges for rent, rates, taxes, and repairs, or a fixed 
payment in licu thereof. He will receive a fixed stipend of £200 a year, and a payment at the 
rate of £5 for each boy in the School. He will have the right of receiving a certain number of 
boarders. He will be required to take charge of the School immediately after the Chr 

n. 


It is intended that the New School Buildings shall be erected as soon as practicable. 
Nae ies of the Scheme of the Endowed Schools’ ¢ may d from the 
to the Governing = of the Grammar School, to whom applications, with testime 
must be forwarded before December 9, 1876. 
JOHN DAW & SON, Clerks, 


13 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


A LADY, of good birth and culture, is compelled, through 
to seek a Home in a Family of,some Position in which she 

afford — hel She_is unmarried, and about Thirty-five. She would be glad to ages! 

LADY HOUSEKEEPE R; to be Companies to a Lady; or to take charge of Children 

deprived of their Parents’ care.—Address, N. D., , Post Office, Leicester. 


To AMATEURS and COLLECTORS of OBJECTS of 
ART and of ANTIQUITIES.—Gentlemen who are desirous of having their COLLEC- 
Artistique and Archeolozical, ARRANGED, Illustrated,and Catalogued, are requested 
read the A Advertusement relaung to this subject appearing in the “‘ltimes” of November |, 
z and 3. to be to Dr. M. G., 23 Cranbourn Street, 
juare. 


PARTNERSHIP. — WANTED, by a GENTLEMAN of 


position, a PARTNER, with £1,500.—Apply, by letter, addressed, W. G., Mr. Poulter’s, 
Advertisement Agent, 4a Middle Temple Lane, leet Street, E.C. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hilh 


hysician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalidsand those re- 
quiringrest andchange. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmone Park. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, Lamy China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Compan 
their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from PVenice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Keer Street,S.W. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesol 
Rooms. Spacious Cotfee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


REDUCED WINTER TARIFF, ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Warm and agreeable Climate; Bracing Air and Beautiful Scenery. Appointments, 
puma Wines periect ; with choice of 250 rooms.— Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North 


LD ARTIF ICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 

pay te ELL can apply. or if sent by post their value will be sent per return.—Messrs. 

BROWN Noe Manutacturin Dentists, 57 "Ebury Street. near Victoria Station, London ; and 
42n Ship Street, Brighton, “the only purchasers of Old Teeth.” Established 20 years. 


of the C ion.” House ‘nc. af the DO 
35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 

CORPORATION. 
President—H.B.H. the Prince of WALES and Duke of ROTHESAY, K.G. &c. 


THE SCOTTISH 


Vice-Presidents. 
the Dake of of Roxtasthe. His Grace the Duke of K.T. 
His G: of K.G. The Right Hon. the Earl 
His G the Duke of and The Most. the Marquis of Huntiy. 
Condens 


The 212th ANNIVERSAR this Corporation St. 
MAY Hon the Marquis Of MARTING LON. MP., 


have boon bosoms Stewards ave vespestfally 
make their latentions to the undersigned at 


K. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, &c. (Catalogues 
free) to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovereigns. 

Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
Observatory Greenwich. 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiral 
(August 13,1870) on Chronometersentered for annual competition, **M.F.DEN 
isthe finest we have ever had ontri —M.F. DENT Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 
tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET. CHARING CROSS. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY'S. 


to date see the Times” November 1s. 
Noblemen and Gentlemen as may find it convenient are respectful! 

abpeat at the Festival dress or uniform. In to enable the 

gues their it is respectfully requested that early 


applications be made 

ALVERUN OLLEG E 
EXAMINATION fhe SCHOLARSHIPS end EXHIBITIONS will 


1 with priced Furnishing Estimates, gratis and post free. 

Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. Fenders—Briglit, 45s. to £15; Bronze. 3s. to £6. 
Electro Forks, Tab: from 24s.; Spoons, 24s, Stoves — Bright, Black. Eexister, Hot-air, 
Papier-M4ché Tea Trays, in Sets, from ees Baths— Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7: Bed.teads—Brass and Iron, with 
Dish Covers—Tin, Metal, Electro. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, ‘ec. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueu Gaseliers —2-light, 17s.; 3 do. 5%8.; 5 do. £6 
Kitcheners—trom 3 ft., £3 58., to6 £33. 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery, Mats, &e. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. n Tools—Lawn- Mowers, 

A Discount of Five per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge,E.C. Established 4.D.170 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ese and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 

Trad al 


been anticipa' 
tear of this Society. Thus: 
. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was loyed th hout 
¢ The future rate cel on obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The whole as reserved for future Expenses and Profits (see Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 


yet 
OSaastenthe of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The NEXT BONUS will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


pe Nix FIRE OFFIC &. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances etiected in all partsof the World. 1. 
GEORGE WM. LOVE 
JOUN BROOMFIELD, } Secretaries, 


LON’ DON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
Cuter Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 


Established 1803. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


by Act of Parliament.) 


WYE VALLEY 
(Incorporated 


To be Worked in Perpetuity, at a Fixed Charge, by 
THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Share Capital (fully paid-up) ..............0...20esse00e2 £230,000 
Debenture Capital Issued, bearing 5 per Cent. Interest 76,600 


Total ............+. £306,600 


THE RAILWAY WAS OPENED FOR PUBLIC TRAFFIC ON NOVEMBER 1. 


The Directors, under the powers of the Act of last Session (1876), are now issuing 
£105,000 Preference Stock, bearing Interest at the rate of 5 per Cent. per Annum, 
which will be the first Charge on the Gross Receipts of the Railway, after paying 
the Interest on the Debenture Stock, amounting to only £3,830 per annum. 


The Great Western Railway Company and comi 
November 1 instant, and will work it in under the 
scheduled to the Act of Incorporation at a charge 
carefully estimated by the Rngineers, are expected to 

Fifty-five per cent of which amounts to .......... 
Less Interest on the Debenture Stock of Sper cent. per annum.. £3. 
Andon the Preference Stock issued 


ow being 
Together. 9,060 
Showing a aed renee after the pay of all Prefe 
Charges, of... £15,700 


Shesehshdere in this Sanaa and in the Great Western Railway Com have already 
subscribed fur £44,000, leaving the balance of £61,000 for subscription by the ab) ic. 

This Capital is required—(1) For the completion of the first amount- 
ing to goont £25,000 ; (2) For the new Wharves at Chepstow 


idings made at the request of the Great Western Railw Company. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
Heap Orrick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. ——— Kurrachee. Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Current Accountsare kept at the Head Omen on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall belo low £ £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
Ats . perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upo: 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills p orsent forcollection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy,and Civil Pay rand 
Every 7s of £ and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


AMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites attention to this 
Season’s SHOW of LAMPS, comprising, amongst others, the following varieties :— 


Kerosene Oil Table 28. 6d. to 12s, 
— do. eee 6d. to £6 15s, 
8 > to £4, 
us) 
ao. be. 6d. to 808, 
LUXOLEUM. a Oil to burn in_ the above, 2s, per gallon. 
to ry French Moderator Lamps, to £14. 


Finer COLZA COLZA 7d. per gallon. 


WILLIAM S, BURTON, Guns Furnishing ‘appointment, to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, taining upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show- 
—T 39 Oxford. Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place ; 

and 1 Newman Yard; Manufactories, 84 Newman Street: ae cum Mews, London, W. 
The Cost of delivering Goods to an y part of the United Kingdom by we is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always delivery fixed rate. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER'S SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

Prices; no ExtraC for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
featcae ated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


MoORkRIS & COMPAN ¥’S 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 

FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 


26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No Paper-hangings or Printed Cottons are of Morris & ComPaNy’s design 
unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 
The only House in London exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


CLARK'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
-Colting, Fire Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 


Prespectusesfree.—_CLARK & CO., Sol Patentee Rathbone Place, W.; P: M 
li Liverpool, and le ace ; Paris, Manchester, 


THE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented) for holding a Book 
or Writes Desk, Lamp. Meals, &c., in any position, over an Easy Chair, Bed, or Sofa, 
the fatigue of i stooping while pa or yung 

to Invalid. and Admirably adapted for India. A most useful 


____J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 
TO 2 the CHARITABLE.—BROWN-GREY BLANKETS, 


Warm. pr pa of Quality, Ss. 10d. per pair; White wel 


lid. per d Stout Pu! Sheets, 3s. 
Ten Pais” HUDSON BROTHERS: 36. Cheapside EC, 


THE “ IMPERMEABLE” BOOT.—The successful ap 


lication 


Co.'s for the Manufacture OOTS has 
‘o. nform the Public that the principle has now been a 
of Walking Boots for Tow n and Cuuntry wear. 4 

“IMPERMEABLE” Shoot! 
Seif-Measurement sent by post.—C. 


Boot made to Order for Two Gaoms, Directions for 
. BURGESS & Co., 94 Oxtord Street, W. 


on" a are prepared to receive Subscriptions for the balance, ‘1 000, of this Five per 
will be accepted as 


Cent. Preference Stock at Par, and p follows :—* 
5 On Appl 
20 On All 
2 On D b 
25 On January 15, 1877. 
3 On 
£100 
The right is reserved to Subscribers or the full amount of £100 per £100 Stock after ey 4 
ment, in eee Cosncnanneet at tie £5 percent. per annum will accrue on the fu 
amount of certificate. 
Copies of the Companies’ Acts of Parliamen’ its with the Great 


Western Railway Company, can be seen at abet Ottices ~ the Rete, of the Company, Messrs. 
— x OMMANNEY, 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

li the payment of £5 for each £100 Stock applied for, by be 
mm on the Form aw Be | herewith, which must be filled up and forwarded to F. E. 
MARDON, the Secretary, on or before November 24 next, at the Offices of ae Company , 53 King 
William Street. London, E.C., where Circulars and Forms of A may be ob 


W. HAWES, Chairman. 


FREDK. E. MARDON, Secretary. 
53 King William Street, E.C., November 16, 1876. 


Clty of LONDON BONDS.—DISCHARGE or RENEWAL 
of BONDS FALLING DUE in the YEAR 1877. 

In obedience to an Order of the Finance Committee of the Corporation of London, I do 
hereby give Notice to the Holders, registered or otherwise, of City Bonds, which mature within 
the ensuing year, 1577, as follows: 

(1.) That the Bonds referred to in the First Schedule hereto will be paid off (out of funds 
specially applicable to such purpose), absolutely and without option of renewal, at the dates at 


which they respectively mature. 
(2.) That the Bonds referred to in the Second Schedule hereto will also be paid off at 4 
dates of their maturity ~L but that an pe 7 vee ao the Holders of such Bon 
to renew the Loans severally secured for a peri the dates at ba Rg po] 
severally fall due, at the Tale of interest of Three P: Pounds’ Ten Shillings per cent. per annum. 
The Loans renewed under this option will be for the like pu and on the same securi- 
ties as the existing Bonds, interest being aS as at present, by means of Coupons, at the 
Bank of England, negotiable any 
Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of ‘this option of renewal must signify to me 
their agreement thereto, and bring their Bonds for ~~ va Bethe this Office, within the present 
Month of November, after which this option can no longer rcised. 


This Chamber will be open for the e Sundays excepted) between the hours 
of Ten and Four o'clock. 


SCHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 
10 ae > for £500 each, issued under the “ Newgate Market Act,” maturing July 1, 
100 Bonds foe 2100 cock, 16 for £300 each, and 20 for £100 each, secured upon the 
surplus lands of the Holborn Valley July 150,008 
24 Bonds of £1,000 each and 10 for £100 each issued under’ the Acts for Effecting the 
Cannon Street Improvements, maturing D 25,000 


Total........ £180,000 


SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing with an option of renewal. 
29 Bonds for £1.000 each, and 14 for £500 each, issued under the Acts wed Beting the 
Holborn Valley Improvements, maturing January 1, 1877 
31 Bonds for £1,000 each, and 9 for £100 each, issued under 
1, 1877 31,900 


98 Bonds for £1,000 each, 164 for £500 each, and 200 for ‘£100 each, fesned under the Acts 
= pe sate the Metropolitan Meat and Poultry Market, maturing April 1, 


2 Bonde for £10,000 each. 1 1 Bond for. nae s and 1 Bond for £100, issued under the Acts 
Zz Cattle Market at Islington, maturing April ad 


1 Bond for £10,000 and 1 for £3,000, issued under the said Acts, maturing April 5, 1877 13,008 
1 Bond for £30,000, issued under the said Acts, maturing October 10, 1877.............. _— 


Bonds but those which beeome payable in the year 
Further information, if needed, will be farnished at oa Department. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 
Chamber of London, Guildhall, November 4, 1876. 


TLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 
form the Trade and the Public that this yp oye is now Bons u by them ie them in ONE 

ouNGEA PACKETS, in addition to ie ae sizes, the Label being a red of thas 
used for the Two Ounce Packets. Hol born Viaduct, London, E.C., and ae 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propri d Receipts, and 
ufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long ae 
by their Name, to remind the ae that every article prepared by t m is guaranteed 


SAUCE,.— The Admirers of this 


brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle. . Prepared b; 
E.LALENDY BON bears the Label eo many years, signed" blisabeth Lazenby.” 


GRANT’ S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
ap hy as supplied to Her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 


tonic. 423. per dozen 
GRANT’S “MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“ Sportsman's Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s. per dozen net. 
GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
Suaaitet by all Wine Menhante direct, om prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 
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K LL WHISK Y. 
Sunain iedem & CO., London, finding that, through the recommendation of the Medical 
the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 

— is very great, submit with pleasure the following Analysis by Dr. A. H. HassaLL 
“I have very carefully and fully analysed this well-known and popular Whisky. ‘The 
— and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky 
must be pronounced to be pure, well and of very excellent quality. The Medical 
Profession may feel full pod rm > in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 


GYMIN GTON'S PATENT PEA FLOUR is easy of 
Nutritious, requires no boiling, and repidly Tureen of 

tn Pasko 1d. . 4d., and 6d. ; or in Tins, Is., Is. 6d., and 3s. 
\W. SYMINGTON & CO. Mills, Harborough. 


THROAT IRRITATIO N— 
The throat and windpipe are especially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dry- 
ness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these s)mptoms use 

glycerine in the form of jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being in proximity 
to the glands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in 6d. and Is. Boxes (by Post for Fourteen Stamps), and in Tins, Js. 6d., 23. 6d., and 
3s. 6d. ; each Box or Tin being labelled thus: JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

48 Threadneedle Street and 170 Piccadilly, W. 


‘(CAN CENTENNIAL._PRIZE MEDAL. 
CARACAS COCOA. 
. “A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TENTH “INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


[NDIGESTION. .—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
E. See Name qa Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottle WINE.» NGES, 2s. 6d. ant 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s. 
. 6d.; and POWDER, in ead "Bottles, at 5s. each.—B: Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


DP INNEFORD'S S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 

he best Remed ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GouT. ad INDICE TON and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children. and Infants.—172 New Bond Street. and of all Chemists. 


FoR COUGHS, Colds, and Bronchitis, or any G Chest Disorders, 
setaittke, Dr, LOcoCK: '$ PULMONIC WAFERS ; they relieve instantly, and are the most 

remedy. More than age years have proved their success. Sold by all Druggists at 
Is. 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., aud lis. per Box. 


tion, 
Soup. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW  BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER. New Edition now ready. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER. New Edition now 
This Catal contains: Life of the 9 Consort, Vol. I.; Memoirs of Dr. Norman 
3; Life of Bishop Gray ; Pacchiarotto Browning; Daniel Deronda, by 
George Eliot; Captain Fanny ; The Prime Miniter The Dilemms ¢ My Own Child; Dear 
Lady Disdain ; and nearly One Thousand other Recent Books at the lowest current prices. 


MUDPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books 
Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT may be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, A all Subscribers to i. 2-- LIBRARY, BARTON 
XRCADE. MANCHESTER, and from all Bi with the Library, 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


"THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subseriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ese tns to the supply uized. All 
the best New Books. English. French. and German immediately on ublication. pectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications. gratis and pos 

Clearance Commlagne of Surplus Books offered for Sale Reduced Prices may 


also be had pe on icat 
BOOTHS, CHURTON'S. HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 


nearthe Polytechnic. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 
bh, Last ay 7S. 81, 88, 91, 192, and 255 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


(CHEAP BOOKS.— THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the 
SHILLING allowed off the Published Prices of all New Books, Magazines, Diaries, 
. Peerages, &c. A large and choice Stock, well dioeia ed in Show 

ms, to select from. Export and Country Orders particularly attended to. eYCILB ERT & 
ELD. ¢ 67 7 Mowsats. 9 Street, London, E.C., near Moorgate Street, Broad Stree 
Railway Stations. 


"THE FLYING DUTCHMAN is dy this day, for Voice 
and Pianoforte, with German and English Words. mety paper ; 5s. gilt edges. 
Boosky & Co., 29 Regent Street. 


"THE FLYING DUTOHMA AN, ie Pianoforte Solo, complete, 


day. 2s. 


treet, and 


Price 5s. 
LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW, and QUARTERLY 
DIGEST of ALL REPORTED CASES. No: 222. November 1876. 
CONTENTS: 

1. ON THE AMENDMENT OF THE LAW. By Farrer HERSCHELL, Q.C., M.P. 
2. STUDIES THAT HELP FOR THE BAR. Part III. Rhetoric. By Sir E.S. CREasy,M.4, 
3. THE PUBLIC WORSHIP FACILITIES BILL. By Chancellor Burtey. 

. THE CODIFICATION OF THE LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE IN EUROpE 

AND U.S.A. By H.D. JENCKEN. 
5. THE NEW SCIENCE OF LAW. By A. P. SPRAGUE. 
6. THE PUBLIC RIGHT OF NAVIGATION. By G. STEGMANN GIBB, LL.B, 
7. SELECT FOREIGN CASES. By the Foreign Epitror. 
8 REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
9. QUARTERLY DIGEST OF ALL REPORTED CASES. 
STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


THE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of November 18 18, 


contains an Illustration eet of Bendemann's freseo, * “The. Life of Man,” and Views 
of the Church of Notre Dame, Dinant. and of the Bourne Schools. Also Articles on the Pro 
gressiveness of rt—The Byron Statue Competition—Soliciting Business—Architectural 
Studies in Explorations at Mycene—The President's Address at the Architecturg] 
on Japan—American Architects, &c. 4d.; by post, 4jd.—Offices; 

Strand, 


HE NEW WAR OFFICE, Paris.—See THE BUILDER 

of this Week for wr large henrg The aacadi Competition—Byron's own Opinion of the 

Pl Pr f Cathedrals_The Position of Architecture ; Architectural 

Association, Full Teaching in America—Sanitary Matters—Art, 
Price id.; by 43d. Enlarged to 52 pages.—Ottice, 46 Catherine Street. And of all Newsmen, 


FOWLE’S EASY GREEK AND LATIN COURSES. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 
ECOND EASY GREEK READING-BOOK, containing 


Lessons from the Anabasis, the First Book of the Iliad, &c. By the Rey, 
EDMUND FOWLE. 


To precede the above in use, uniform, price 5s. 
FOWLE’S FIRST EASY GREEK READING-BOOK. 
FOWLE’S SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK. 2s, 6d. 
EASY LATIN COURSE. 
FOWLE’S SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK, following in 
the Grammar the order of the Public School Latin Primer, | price ls. 6d. 


FOWLE'S FIRST EASY LATIN READING-BOOK; Fables, 
Anecdotes of Great Men, Roman History, &c. 3s. 6d. 


FOWLE’'S SECOND EASY LATIN READING-BOOK; 
Annotated Lessons from Cesar, Virgil, and Ovid. 3s. 6d. 
London, Loxnemans & Co. 


Lately published, in Svo. price 5s. 


N the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES, an Essay. 
—_ JAMES CRESSWELL CLovcH, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 


and essay. Well written and clearly put 
A able and instructive work.” Academy. 
Western Morning News. “Mr. Clough’s well-arranged essay gives 
videnee of considerable industry and good 
He has proved his point and firmly 
d the counter-proposition that mix- 
ture is necessary for the permanent vitalit; 
of any language Interesting and usefu 


“Mr. Clough’s in refutation 
the allegation that a m 
impossibility, are very Teele. and are om 
ported by a great array of evidence The 
essay bristles with facts and illustiations, 

me of them very curious, and evinces co 
siderabie philological learning and no small 
share and analytical acumen.” ereb: by 

Scotsman. graph. zaminer. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


@ very 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 


UICKSANDS ; or, Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and Worship 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


DE LA RUE & CO’S INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
DIARIES and CONDENSED DIARIES and ENGAGEMENT BOOKS for 1877, in 

several | Sizes, and in a great variety of Plain and Ornamental Bindings, may now be had of 

and S$ Wholesale only of the Publishers, 

De LA RvE & Co., London. 


LA RUE & PLAYING ARDS. _ The 
Patterns for the Season may now be had of all Book 
sale only of the Manufacturers, 
Txos. De LA & Co., London. 


E LA RUE'S CHRISTMAS CARDS, in great variety, 
repared from Original Designs, and illustrated by Original Verses. Of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


Tuos. De LA RvE & Co., London. 


published, post 4to. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 
(THE SUPREMACY of MAN: a suggestive ve Inquiry respecting 


the Philosophy and 
London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. Booksellers. 


GOBA ANG, a Japanese Game for Two or more Persons, with 
arranged on an improved principle, Counters, and Guide by “ CAVENDISH.” Of 
all Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the Manufacturers, - 
TuHos. De LA Rue & Co., London. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


Being the Initial 
day is published. 8vo. 710 pp. cloth, 21s. 


Fst PL: ATFORM of INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Sir 
Court. S. Creasy, M.A., Jurisprudence in the Hon. the Four Sayed 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, &e. 
Row. 


JouN VAN a 1 Pat st 
aa EDWARD LEAR’S NEW BOOK. 
. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, price 6s. 


LYRICS: a Fourth Book of Nonsense Poems, 
Songs, Music, Botany, and Alphabets. 


T,AUGHABLE LY 


London: R. J. 32 Charing S.W. 


OTICE.—Now ready, 6d. 
"THE EXTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURE of the LONDON 


= showing how a Quarter of a Million of Money 
London : ErrixgHam WILS0s, Royal Exchange. 


Now ready. 
CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE to KHIVA. 


RIDE to KHIVA. By Oaptain Burs. 
to URNABY. With i 
A 


“Captain Burnaby has published charming and instructive book at an opportune 


* From the first page to the last there is no dull writing in the book.” — World. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, 2s. 64. 
HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR: a Popular Treatise. By 
of Dermatology in 


WILsox, F-.R.S., Professor of the Royal College of 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


has been thrown 


Now ready, Eleventh Edition, svo. cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 
WHIST, the Laws and Principles of. By “Cavenpisn.” Of 
all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Tuos. De La RUE & Co., London. 


By the same Author. 


ROUND GAMES at CARDS, ls. 6d. PIQUET, 8s. 6d. 
K] ET GUIDES, each, 6d. : WHIST (2)—Guide. Law BEZIQ 
UE. FCARTE EUCHRE. Spore IVE. CALA- 
aS IBBAGE. six )-BANG. LAWN TENNIS and BAD- 
MINTON (with the Authorized and Stationers. 


De LA & Co., London. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 6d. 


Kee S HISTORY of JESUS of NAZARA. Considered in 


ites connexion with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Translated by 
“DART. Vol. II. The Sacred Youth —Self-Recognition Decision. 


. Second Edition. Translated by ARTHUR Rapeou. Introduction—Survey st 
and Political G 


Vol. III. Translated by A. Ransom. (In the press. + 
This Work forms a portion of the Transiation Fund Library. 


WILLIAMS & Nopaare. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now in the Press (Ready early in December). 


To be had of all Bookeellers in Town and Country, fep. to p. 180, printed ° ~ me toned 
paper, handsomely und, whole cloth. bevi ed board, gilt 
ith special artistic design cover, 


SONGS of MANY SEASONS. By Browne, B.A. 
With Illustrations by Du Maurier, Walter Crane, C. W. Morgan, &c. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., 4 Stationers’ Hal} Court, E.C. 
PEWTRESS & CO,, 15 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Now ready, Three Stamps. 


TLLUSTR ATED CATALOGUE of SADDLERY, HARNESS, 
on UIPMENT, TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES,’ and Alphabetical 
Index of Subjects rices. 
London: A. Davis. & Co., 14 Strand. 
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NOTICE. 
A New Drama by Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON, 


entitled “ HAROLD,” is in the Press, and will be published imme- 
diately. It will be uniform in size with “Queen Mary.” Orders 
should be given at once, as Copies will be supplied only in the order of 
their receipt. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., LONDON. 


~ JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER: the New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER: 
The New Novel. 
By the Author of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


~ JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER: the New Novel. 
By M. BE. BRADDON. 


Second Edition, 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


CoNTENTS: 1. Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of India—3. The Civil 
Service of England—4. The Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford—s5, 
Remarks on the Report of the Commission for Reorganizing the Home Civil Service. 

“Weare glad to be able tor folow the author in most of his strictures and in many of his 
secommendations.’ New: 

“Mr. nes written a paver on the sutete the Indian Civil Service which should be 
studied by all = mg oremnes or that service a for the validity of the 


MR. BAILLIE COCHRANE’S NEW WORK. 


Next week, 1 vol. demy 8vo. bound, 15s. 


HISTORIC CHATEAUX. 
By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, MP. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By 


GEORGE Mac Donatp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Tts nobility of se, its keen insight ‘ray human nature, and its + place this book 
in the first rank of novels of the year.”-Ji en ‘ohn Bull, on 


MARK EYLMER’S REVENGE. By Mrs. 


J. K, SPENDER, Author of “ Jocelyn’s Mistake,” &c. 3 vols. 


POWER’S PARTNER. By May Byrye. 


“A erfully-written sto’ It never flags in incident or interest:"'— Messenger. 
“Phe charac ter of the is walle conceived and original.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


NORA’S LOVE TEST. By Mary Ceci Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“A very powerful and interesting story ; bright, fresh, and sparkling.” —L.caminer. 


ANNE WARWICK. By Georerana M. Cratx. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. [November 24. 


MY LITTLE LADY. ByE.Frances Poynter. 


Cheap Edition (forming the New vide of Hurst & BLACKETT'S STANDARD 
Lipkary), lllustrated by E. J. Poynter, R.A., bound, 5s. 
“ There is a great deal of fascination about this Book.""_Times. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


y could hardly be 
. Scoones has Mail. 
per (on the Civil Service of India) is moderate and sensible, and is founded upon a 
veri mate knowledge of the facts." Saturday Review. 
he writer, whose previous suggestions with regard to the India Civil Service attracted 
much favourable criticism at the time, now takes up his ent to show the merits and defects of 
the Home Civil Service and of the method of entering it. miner. 


LONDON: JAMES BAIN, 1 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


Next week, crown 8vo. cloth. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By JOHN DENNIS, 
Editor of “ English Sonnets, a Selection from 1517,” &c. 


CoxTENTs : Pope—Defoe-—Prior—Steele—The Wartons—John 
English Lyrical Poetry—English Rural Poetry—The English Sonne 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


A BOY’S BOOK OF ADVENTURE. 
Large crown 8vo. illustrated with 140 choice Woodcuts, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE SWAN and HER CREW; or, the Adventures 


of Three Young Naturalists and m the RB 
Suffolk. By C. C 


Sportsmen o' roads and Rivers of Norfolk and 
‘HRISTOPHER DAVIES, Author of several Natural History Works. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


MRS. VALENTINE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, large crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


MAIDENHOOD ; or, the Verge of the Stream. By 


Mrs. VALENTINE. 
“We can safely assert that the story is clever, attractive, and persuasive, and that it is well 
written, and we recommend it with sincere pleasure.” '— Queen, November 4. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


P, VERGILI MARONIS OPERA, cum PROLEGOMENIS et 
pro SYNDICIS PRELI ACADEMICI, Edidit BensamMin 
KENNEDY, S.T.P., Grace Linguz Professor Regius. Fep, 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

M. T. CICERONIS in Q. CASCILIUM DIVINATIO et in 


C. VERREM ACTIO PRIMA. With Introduction and Notes, by W. E. HeiTLanp, 
and Haasan? Cowig, M.A., Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 
extra, 


P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS, Liber X. Edited, with 


Notes, by A. Sipewick, M.A. (late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri Assistant- 
Master ia. 8 Rugby School). Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 1s. ee, 


SUBJECT SET FOR AND CERTIFICATE 


ATION, 1877. 

P. VERGILI MARONIS ZNEIDOS, Libri X., XII. 
Edited, with Notes, b A. (ate Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

NEW EDITION of the vo CAMBRIDGE CHURCH SERVICE. 
Large type, cloth, red edges, 5s. 


CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


w ready, ls. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 
Boxy CONFERENCE 1875. —ADDRESS of TH! ANKS to 
other Promoters. Complete List of Clerical Signatures 
Epwarp STaNvorD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
ady, Twenty-seventh Thousand, 1s.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUAOKS and QUACKERY., 
has done We advise the public to purchase these‘ 
iene "and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 


“London BaILLIBRE. TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


This day is published, medium 8vo. with Portraits engraved on Steel, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE POETS and POETRY of SCOTLAND, 


from Thomas Campbell (1777) to the Present Time. Comprising character- 
wes Selections, with Biographical and Critical Notices. By James GRANT 
'ILSON. 


Uniform with the above, and by the same Editer. 


THE POETS and POETRY of SCOTLAND, 


from Thomas the Rhymer (1226) to Richard Gall (1776), With Portraits on 
Steel, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


MR. RUSSELL’S CRIMEA. 


Demy 8vo. with Maps and Plans, cloth, ls. 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION 
TO THE CRIMEA. 


By W. H. RUSSELL, 
Special Correspondent of the “ Times.” 


This Work, which has been out of print for Ten years, has’ been entirely revised, 
and for the greater part rewritten. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


MR. SLDEION'S NEW OF POEMS, 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FLOWER AND THORN POEMS. 
By T. B. ALDRICH. 
ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CLOTH of GOLD; and other Poems. ls, 
MARJORIE DAW and other PEOPLE. 2s, 
PRUDENCE PALFREY. 1s. 
This New Volume of Poems, which is Copyright in this country, will be ready 
on the 25th instant. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, 1 vol. small 4to. 12s. 
THE STORY OF SIGURD 
THE VOLSUNG, 


THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “The Earthly Paradise,” &c. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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At all the Libraries, Third Edit 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 3 Maps 


MR. EUGENE SCHUYLER’S 
TURKISTAN. 


The fanes one ‘ft is" Incorsparably the most valuable record of Central Asia which has yet 
been published try.” 

says,“ This most accurate and interesting book will long remain the standard 
Asia.” 


Cea 
aie certain that it is incomparab! most complete. as it is the most 

ot extant book which every one who. Would a y intelligent 
great theme, be he in or out of Parliament, m 


Second and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2Is. 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 


The Quarterly Review cage, © matter what parti texte tn thie sty te of 
tion: no matter w! om ‘assured that you will rise from the 
perusal of his and correspondence with a of self-satisfaction, 

bed lucks without into you may, you will find some- 

y-bag without any blan r dip 
thing interesting.” —Jilustrated 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON. 


BESSIE LANG: a Story of Cumberland Life. 


CorkRrayN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Al the little is ly to be recommended, both as a description , old- 
fashioned village life in primitive. safe and vividly netural study of human 
hearts an urda: 

“Such prety pictures ats are noth not rare in the book. They are found, indeed, in almost 
he moral of the story is emphatic." Examiner. 
“ A story as pure in its essence as it is perfect : its SE goals by its Pp 
ia charming by oticeable too, for country sketches of singular 

“Itis vidness an a 
brightness and effectiveness.""—Glasgow News. 


By ALICE 


Ir 
TWO YEARS ABAFT the MAST; or, 


Pe ce By F. W. H. Symonpson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
not be a better book to put tote the hands of any jad who has thoughts of 
to - a capacity, in order that he may know exactly what he has expect 
a4 abe ship is recorded with minuteness but not nd 
impression of what a sea life involves." 


Life as a Sea 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, New and Cheap Edition, complete in 1 vol. 6s. 


THE DILEMMA. By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking” 
and “ A True Reformer. 
Exrnucrs From REVIEWS OF FIRST 
author of * The Battle of Dorking’ writes on w: sure to command 

attention, and his literary talent can weave his military Ee fate ction that is fasci- 
nating as well as instructive." — Times. 

a striking story, which no one who  — is likely to drop before he finishes it, and 
which no one who —— it will ever forget, whenever the Indian mutiny is mentioned, for it 
clothes with ind: me Sop rm and colour the great vicissitudes of one of the most 


we are induct rank i withthe best that we have read for avery long time.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MR. THEODORE MARTIN’S WORKS. 


THE ODES, EPODES, and SATIRES of HORACE. Trans- 


lated into English Verse. With a Life of Horace. Third Edition, post svo. 9s. 


HORACE: ie LIFE and WORKS. From 
Readers.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


of CATULLUS. Translated into 'o English Verse, 
with an Introduction and Second Edition, crown 8vo. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English Verse. Second 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Ancient 


POEMS and BALLADS of GOETHE. Translated by Tuxz0- 
poRE Matix and W.E. AYTOUN. Second Edition, fep. 8v0. 6s. 


KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. From the German of H. Hertz. 


Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
ADADDIN. From the German of OzHLENScHLAGER. Fp. 5s, 
CORREGGIO. By Fep. 5s. 
THE V: VITA NUOVA of DANTE. With an Introduction and 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


THE DISOOVERY of a NORTH-WEST PASSAGE wy 
gus Captain R. M’CLURE, during the Years 1350-i4. 


STRAY LEAVES from an ARCTIC JOURNAL; or, Eighteen 
Months in the Polar im Search of Sir John Franklin, 1850, 1851. "New Edition, 
te‘ehich ie edded the » Last Voyage, and Fate of Sir John Franklin. With 


A ORUISE in JAPANESE WATERS. QUEDAH 


Leaves from « Journal in Malayan Waters. THE FIGHT OF THE Pain 
168. New Edition, with Map, 5s. 


The above are bound uniformly, and may be had either together or separately. 


WILLIAM BLACEWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION, at all the Libraries. 


MADCAP VIOLET. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


“ There are as lovely landscapes in * Madcap Violet,’ as gleesome a freshness in 
the descriptions of animate and inanimate nature, as hearty an appreciation of 
beauty, as high a standard of goodness, as in the best of his earlier books,” 

Standard, 

“ Will Mr. Black tell us by what art it is that he makes his men and wemen go 

life-like, and instinct with such a lovable kind of life, so sweet and companionable,” 
Examiner, 
“ The book is in many respects the best Mr. Black has written.”—Scotsman. 


NEW LANDS WITHIN the ARCTIC 


CIRCLE: Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian Ship, Tegetthof, 
in 1872-74. By JuLivs Payer, one of the Commanders of the Expedition, 
2 vols. medium 8vo. containing ‘apwards of 100 Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author, engraved by J. D. Cooper, a Coloured Frontispiece, and 
Route Maps, 32s. This day. 


(THE MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, 


Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Medium pa 
uniform with “ Holland House,” with Illustrations from Drawings by 
Professor Delamotte, and a Steel Portrait of Savonarola engraved by C. H, 
Jeens, 21s. (Next week, 


LIFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE, 


afterwards First Marquis of Reeetiens ne. With Extracts from his Papers 
and Correspondence. By Lord EpMoND FrrzMAURICE, M.P. Vol. III. $vo, 
with Maps (Completion of the Work), ls. [Next week. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. 


By J. P. Mauarry, M.A. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 8s. 6d. [Next week. 


POPULAR PROGRESS in ENGLAND 


CHAPTERS in the HISTORY of; chiefly in relation to the Freedom of de 
Press, and Trial by Jury, 1660-1820. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE, 8vo. lés. 
(Neal week, 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. From Washington 


Irving’s “ Sketch-Book.” Crown 8vo. uniform with ‘Old Christmas,” 
with 120 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, cloth elegant, 6s. 


[Next week. 
ART-AT-HOME SERIES : 


I. A PLEA FOR ART IN THE HOUSE, with Special Reference to the 
Economy of Collecting Works of Art, and the Importance of Taste ia 
Education and Morals. By W. J. Lorriz, B.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 2s, 6d. [This day. 

Il, SUGGESTIONS FOR HOUSE DECORATION IN PAINTING, WOOD- 
WORK, AND FURNITURE. By Ruopa and AGNEs Garnerr. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. (This day. 


(THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of 


LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and Edited, with Notes, by Francis 
TURNER PALGRAVE, Editor of “* The Golden Treasury.” Complete in} 
vol. 18mo. 2s. 6d. (or in 2 Parts, each 1s.) [This day. 


DUTCH GUIANA. By 


Author of “ Travels in Gentral ha Eastern Arabia.” Demy 8vo. with 
Map and Plan, 9s, (This day. 


yJOHNNYKIN and the GOBLINS. By 


CHARLES LELAND (Hans Breitmann). Crown 8vo. with 80 Illustrations 
by the Author, cloth gilt, 6s. [This oay- 


“We think that ‘ Johnnykin and the Goblins’ will be a great favourite 
this Christmas.”— EZruminer, 


SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES— 


$ CATECHISING, PREACHING, &c.; being a Selection from the Charges 
of the late Archdeacon BATHER. Edited, with Preface, by C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. ( This day. 


the DAYS of THY YOUTH: Sermons 


on Practical Subjects, preached at Marlborough College. 1871-76, By the 
Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, late Head-Master 
of Marlborough College. ‘Crown Bvo. 98. tras is day. 


YORK and a LANCASTER ROSE. By 


Anniz Keary, Author of “Castle Daly,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


A 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


1 vol. post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


JOAN of ARC and the TIMES of CHARLES the SEVENTH. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Good St. Louis and his Times,” &c. 
“ Readers will rise from its perusal, not only with i but with sympathies 
awakened and elevated.” 
A fine, pure, and beautiful p piese meg hen 
= Xe other book — we know gives this in 
8 form.” —Guardian 


ink 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS ORDINANCES. 


By the late WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Edited by the Rey. WALTER HOOK, Rector of Porlock, 


ConTENTS :—The Peculiar Character of the Church of England independently of | the Chureh—Our Holy and Beautiful House—I Magnify Mine Office—Ordinances— 
its Connexion with the State—Catholicism of the Anglican Church—Hear the | Baptismal Offices—Confirmation—Holy Eucharist—Visitation of the Sick—Ordina- 
Church—A Call to Union—The Church of the Establishment—She Loved Mnch— | tion Offices—Mutual Forbearance—Take Heed what ye Hear—Novelties of Roman- 

The Hem of His Garmeut—Tradition—Contending for the Truth—Authority of | ism—Perils of Idolatry—Mariolatry—Invocation of Saints—Auricular Confession. 


LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT | PICTURESQUE HOLLAND: a Journey in 


BROWNING to R. H. HORNE, Author of “Orion.” And Edited by the Provinces of Friesland, Groningen, Overyssel, Guelderland, Limbourg, 
R. TOWNSHEND Mayer. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. &c. By Henry HAVARD, Autbor of “The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” 


Demy 8vo, with Map and to Illustrations, 16s, 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the} WIVES, MOTHERS, and SISTERS. By 


Good Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief Lady Hennent, Author of “Three Phases of Christian Love,” “ Impressions 

Heke. Told by = OLD PAKEHA Maori. With uw Preface by the Earl of of Spain,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8yvo. 21s. 

PEMBROKE. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

: STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. Gainsborough, 
oa Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtia, 

MEMORIALS of the SOUTH SAXON SEE Cotman, Studioram’ de Wint, George 

and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources, by the Rev. ason, erick Walker. BY FREDERICK WEORORE. 

W. R. W. STEPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “ The Life and ian one who would understand ee penton nk eee | of English art, will be with- 


Times of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. Demy 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 2!s. out this volume."—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


On Friday, November 24, in S vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD: 


A ROMANCE. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


Author of “ White Rose and Red.” 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE. 


MESSRS. R. BENTLEY & SON beg to announce that a full 
supply of MISS BROUGHTONS NEW NOVEL, “ JOAN,” can now again 
be obtained at all Libraries. 


JOAN. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


MR. PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL. BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT.” 
THE PARVENU FAMILY; or, Phebe:|A HORRID GIRL. By the Author of » 
Girl and Wife. By Percy Author of Bella Donna,” “ Never Margaret's Engagement,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8yo. 
Forgotten,” “ The Middle-Aged Lover,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8v0. BY E. WERNER. 
SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT; 
EDIN A. B Henay W, Auth f and pare touche touches some nature ; and it 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” ENTITLED 


“CHERRY RIPE,” 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY 1877 NUMBER OF 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. By B 


of Rosemary Lane,” “Grif,” “ An Island Pearl,” xc. 


ready, Fourth Edition, 24 Illustrations, 1s. 


SHADOWS. on the SNOW: a Christmas 


Story. By B.L. Farsgox. Forming the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE for 1876. 
Part 1—aOe THE SHADOWS APPEARED AT WARLEYCOMBE, AND WHAT 
HEY SAID AND DID. 
Part THE SHADOWS ON THE SNOW RANGES. 
Part III._CHRISTMAS AGAIN AT WARLEYCOMBE. 
eUganattionably the best Christmas tale that has appeared since Dickens's ‘Cricket on the 
Hearth.’ rcester Journal, 
“A story of inating interest." Bristol Mercury. 
Advertiser. 
— Western Mar 
“ Pathos and humour, tender sentiment and tragic adventure, help to make up this fascinating 
tale." — Northampton Mercury. 


Secret Societies_The Omladina_The Hetsiria—The Carbonari—The Templers— 
The Fenians, &c. 


‘ow ready, at every Library, 2 vols. 8vo. 


SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN 


ae. By Tuomas Frost, Author of “ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &c. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries in the United Kingdom. 


THE ANNALS of ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPS- 


by the Rev. Jonn Epucyp Cox, (of All Souls’ 
Oxford), V: in-Charge. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with several Illustrations, &c. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


ESSAYS on some MODERN WORKS, 


chiefly Biographical. By W. M. Tart, F.S.S., and of the Royal Historical Society. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
“ The two volumes before us are most pleasing. ns, however deeply acquainted 
with but will be able’ to to learn and profit their They are the compo- 
sitions of a highly-gifted and thoroughly cultured author.”—Jewish “World 


ON the TRACK of the PILGRIM FATHERS. 


By J. Ewrxe Ritcuig, Author of “The Night Side of London,” &c. 1 vol. 


THROUGH PERSIA by CARAVAN. By 


ARTHUR ARNOLD, Author of “From the Levant,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE EAST; bein ing a a Narrative of Personal 


Impressions ofa Tour in Egypt, and Syria. By WILLIAM YousG Marrix. 
vol. crown 


CURIOSITIES of TRAVEL; or, Glimpses 


of Nature. By CHARLES A. WILKINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MAUD BLOUNT, MEDIUM: a Tale of 


Modern Spiritualism. 1 vol. 


HER FATHER’S NAME. By Ftorence 


Marryat, Author of “ Fighting the Air,” * Her Lord and Master,” &¢c. 3 vols. 


THE LEAGUER of LATHOM. By Wiit1am 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Old St. Paul's,” “ Crichton,” &c. 3 vols. 


DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, 


Author of “ The Romance of War.” 3 vols. 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the 


3 vols. Reprinted from the — 


“* The Golden Butterfly ’ will foe he def; 
body to read it with a gloomy coun: comamen. os 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payy, 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The freshness of his description, the Soto of his style, the geniality of hi t' 
his qqeegtativencns of ot of all winning in woman, and girl, and boy, are remark- 
able.” —Pai 


THE CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrerv, 


Author of * Occupations of a Retired Life,” “ Crooked Places,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ Will meet with extensive sympathy. A religious spirit per reece” ™ 


“ Cannot fail to instruct and delight.”—Court Journal. 


A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By the Author 


of “ Elsie: a Lowland Sketch.” 3 vols. 
“ There is a simplicity of manner and a generosity of 4 led which 
Queen. 


will place it on a very high level a ‘the novels of the time.” 
“ Its powerful conception is equalled by the skill of its gradual t.”"—A th 


FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. 


By Mrs. A. B. CourcH, Author of “‘ Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Itis rful hich will awake the liveliest 
storys will vel emotions.”—Court Journal. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens 


BLacksuRy, Author of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN MANBURY CITY. By Davm Snr. 
vol: 

at Art nove! that foretella an excellent novelist Mesite high puntes tor performance as well 


MAGGIE. By Frank Barrett, Author of 


“ Fantoccini.” 3 vols. 

“ Women will, we think, read this story with sharply aroused interest ; and men capable of 
enthusiasm will not put down the book without ha) more than one shudder 

approval.” —Sporting and Dramatic News. 


SIR GUY'S WARD. By Geratp Gtyy. 


NOW READY. 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD'S NEW WORK. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS. Human Inven. 


tion anticipated by Nature. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., Author of 
“ Homes Without Hands,” &c. 1 handsome vol. demy 8vo. with 200 Illustra. 
tions, 21s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


THE LAUREL BUSH: an Old-Fashioned 


Love Story. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Post 8yo. 
price 10s, 6d. 


THE CHRISTIANS of TURKEY; their 


Condition under Mussulman Rule. By the Rev, WILLIAM Dex TON, M.A, 
Author of “ Servia and the Servians.” Crown Svo. 5s. 


ESSAYS: Theological and Literary. By 


R. H. Hutroyn, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With a New 
Introduction on the Religious Difficulties of the Times. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s, 


“ Well worth reading by all who value kindly sentime nt and delicate appreciation of the 
literary and theological tendencies of the age.” —/’all Mail Gaz 
Will surely win a permanent place in English aces for ‘Mire R. H. Iutton.” 
Contemporary — 
“ Tf we were asked to point to any one book containing what is most characteristic of { the 
higher English tl Seales! and | life in the nineteenth ceutury, without hesitation we would point 
to these gh Daily Review. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE. By James Grrr, 


F.R.S., &c., of H.M. Geological Survey. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, 
with much New Matter, embodying the most Recent Discoveries, additional 
Maps and Illustrations, &c. Demy 8vo. 24s. 


“This book will mark an epoch in the scientific study of the Ice Age.”—Saturday Revier. 
* Without any sacrifice of scientific accuracy and completeness, it is so clear and so free from 
technicalities, as to be intelligible to any reader of ordinary education.” — deademy. 
Shows everywhere the marks of acute observation, wie research, and sound reasoning.” 
Spectutor, 
“ Can be cordially recommended both to the geologist and the general reader.”’. ”_ Natu ture 7 


DR. GUTHRIES MEMOIR IN ONE VOLUME. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMOIR of 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. By his Sons, the Rev. D. K. Gurmrig, M.A, 
and C. J. GuTuRig, M.A. 1 vol. post 8vo. with Steel Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


“ One of the most interesting books recently published.""—Spectator. 
“ Of great interest, even as a mere piece of reading, and of no small value as a contribution to 
Scotch history.""—Scotsman 
* Both interest and amusement will be found in > picture of a stirring time in which an 


eager, busy nature played its part." Saturday Keview 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


UNIFORM WITH ROUSSELET’S INDIA. 
ITALY; from the Alps to Mount Aitna. Edited by Tomas 


ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Super royal 4to. magnificently Illustrated, containing 
about 70 full-page and 300 smaller Illustrations, £3 3s. 


THE PAPAL CONCLAVES, as they WERE and as they ARE. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Demy Svo. lé6s. 

ART in ORNAMENT and DRESS. _ Translated from the 
French of CHARLES BLaNnc, Member of the Institute, and formerly Director 
of Fine Arts. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


FORTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE, LITERA- 
TURE, and PUBLIC AFFAIRS. From 1830 to 1870, By CHARLES MAckat, 
LL.D. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 28s. (This day. 

TRIVIATA ; or, Cross-road Chronicles of Passages in Irish 
Hunting History, during the Season of 1875-76. By M. O'Connor Monrnis 
Large crown 8vo. with Lilustrations. (in « few days. 

THE SAVAGE LIFE: a Second Series of “Camp Notes’ 
By Freperick Boye, Author of ‘A Ride Across a Continent,” “ Adven- 
tures in Borneo.” Demy 8vo. 12s. (This day. 

SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. By “ WILDFOWLER,” 
“ SnaPsHor.” 2 vols. large crown Svo. 21s. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE: a Political Sketch 
of Men and Events since 1866. By Baron Heniy pe Worms. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected, with an Additional Chapter on the Present 


Crisis in the East, with Maps, demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
(The above Work has been transiated into the French and German Languages.) 


Also, in the press, by the same Author. 

ENGLAND'S POLICY in the EAST: an Account of the 
Policy and Interests of England in the Eastern Question, a3 compared with 
those of the other European Powers. With Map and Appendix, containing 
the Treaty of Paris, the Andrassy Note, the Berlin Memorandum, Lo 
Derby's Dispatches, and other Documents. 


TWO CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortchakof and Prince Bismarck. 
By M. Jumian Kiaczko. Translated by Mrs. Tait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 


NEW NOVELS. 

THROUGH FIRE and WATER. By Lady Woop. 2 vols. 

CARSTAIRS. By Masstneperp Home, Author of “ Shadows 
Cast Before.” 3 vols. 

FOOLS of FORTUNE: a Novel. By Freprrick Bovis 
3 vols. 

COURTSHIP in SEVENTEEN HUNDRED and TWENTY; 
in EIGHTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY. By Hawiey Smart. 2 vols. 


A WOOING of ATE. By Jomy Ottive. 3 vols. 
[Un a few days 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY 
€52 
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BICKERS & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND RECENT PURCHASES. 


NEW ART GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


gil 
EXAMPLES of MODERN BRITISH ART. Forty Master- 


by the Permanent Woodbu: ‘With Biographical Sketches 


DRESDEN GALLERY. Fifty of the finest Examples 


of the Old Masters in this Som Gallery. Reproduced in Permanent P! aphy. 


Letterp per at the C 
dition. imperial 4to. cloth elegant, £3 ; or elegan bound in 
inlaid, super-extra, £5 5s. 


Edition, wit net tn 
Just published, Second any previous 


THE NATURAL HISTORY and "ANTIQUITIES of SEL- 
with numerous Engravings by'Thomas Bewick, Harvey, and others, 


TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By Cuarrezs and Mary Lams. 
lustrated with 12 Plates from the Boydell Gath , reproduced in Permanent Woodbury 
Te — Edition, demy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt 7s. 6d. 


Just published, uniform with “Lamb's Tales.” 
THE LIFE of NELSON. By Rozert Tilustrated 


Plates d Type. Fac- 
of Nelson writing aud Plan of the Battle of the 


extra, gilt 
Reduced from 31s. 6d. to 15s. 

FRENCH and SPANISH PAINTERS. With Illustrations on 
Steel from Famous Pictures,and a Critical and Biographical Account of the Artists by 
JAMES STOTHERT. Demy 4to. cloth elegant, lis. 

Reduced from 25s. to 10s, 6d. 


his Life and Works. By Evekne Pron. 
enelated, by Mrs. CASHEL HoEy. Imperial 8vo. with 39 Engravings on Steel and 


ENTIRELY, NEW TRANSCRIPT OF “PEPYS'S DIARY,” 
BY THE REV. MYNORS BRIGHT, M. 


THE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of SAMUEL PEPYS, 


.R.S., from his MS. Cypher in the Pepysian Library. With a Life and Notes by 
Lord BRAY BROOKE. Deciphered, with additional Notes, by the Rev. MyNnors 
Baier, M.A., Senior Fellow of Li Cambridge, With 


ion in the Pe Library, printed ermanent 
6 vols. vo. cloth extra, 


numerous Portraits strom the “collect 


be completed in 6 
tolll. new ready. 


PEROY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 
CHAFFERS’S MARKS and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY 


and PORCELAIN of the Dessiemane and Modemn Perieds, Historical Notices of 


each Manufacto’ ntroductory Essay on Vasa Fictilia of the 
Romano- British. and Medieval Eras. Sixth Edition, revised and a 
augmented, containing an 


with 3.000 Potters’ Marks and Illustrations, and an 
Account of Japanese Keramic Manufactures, &c., royal 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


CHAFFERS’S The COLLEOTOR'S HANDBOOK of MARKS 
and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and PORCELAIN of the Renaissance and Modern 
Periods. Fep. 8vo. with nearly 3,000 Marke and a _. valuable Index, limp cloth, 6s. 

*,* This Handbook will be of those Collectors who in by travels 
refer momen‘ 


service to 
have oecasion to wi - the ject. A veritable 
hove ion to any Work treating on subj 


CHAFFERS’S HALL MARKS 


PLATE, with Tables 
dom, 


on GOLD and SILVER 


Date Letters used in all oa ssa te United King- 
and much aittionel information. Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


This Edition contains a Histo France, with Extracts 
the Decrees relating thereto, and Engravings of the Standard and other Marks used 
in that country as well as in other Foreign States. 


THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY. 


BICKERS & SON have purchased from Messrs. CHatTo & Wrxvvs the Entire 
Stocks, Copyrights, Steel Plates, &c., of BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S 
LIBRARY, and have reduced the Prices of most of them. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated, cloth extra (uniform binding). 


DARBLAY’S (Madame) DIARY and LETTERS. Edited by 


her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. New 4 
om. 6 — Edition, 4 vols. with numerous fine Portraits 


GRAMMONT (Count), MEMOIRS of. By Antoony 
64 Copperplate reduced to 12s. 


Ivol. wi 


anemase LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
3 vols. with 49 highly-finished Line and Wood Engravings, reduced to 138. 


MONTAGU'S (Lady MARY WORTLE ERS 


inom LIFE of LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, called “ The 


Magnificent.” 1 vol. with Portraits and numerous Plates, reduced to 7a. 6d. 


ROSOOE’S LIFE and PONTIFICATE of LEO the TENTH. 
2 vols. with Portraits and numerous Plates, reduced to 


SAINT-SIMON (MEMOIRS of the DUKE oe Translated 


the French, and Edited by BAYLE ST. JOHN. New 


(HORACE) 
ENGLAND. Edited by 


ANECDOTES of PAINTING in 
WORNUM. 3 vols. with 150 Portraits and Plates, 27s. 


WALPOLE'’S (HORAOE) CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chronol: 
HAM. 9 vols. with numerous 


BOSWELL'S LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON. With the 


Catalogues on application. 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAU- 


LAY. By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


LORD MACAULAY. nana, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, 
M.P. Grown 8vo. price 6s. 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student 


in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of ** Mademoiselle Mori.” Second 
Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s, 


«Jaen, at least a fair proportion of the novels that are published each , Were as good: 
as the * Atelier du Lys, "reading them might become instructive, and reviewing them « 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 


Site and Remains of the Great Temple of paca By J. T. Woop, F.S.A. 
Imperial 8vo. copiously illustrated, price 63s. (On the 30th instant. 


The LIFE of ROBERT FRAMPTON, D.D. 


the Deprived Bishop of Gloucester. From an Original M.S. 8vo. with 
Portrait. [On the 28th instant. 


BEOWULF, an Anglo-Saxon Epic Poem of 


the Eighth (Text and Translation), with 
Notes, &c. By T. ARNOLD, M.A. 8yo. (On Saturday next. 


ACROSS the VATNA JOKULL; or, Scenes 


in Iceland ; a Description of Hitherto Unknown “inthe, By W. L. Watts. 
With Map and Ilustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. {in a few days. 


TheCHILDHOOD of the ENGLISH NATION ; 


or, the Beginnings of English History. By Exta S. ARMITAGE. Fep. 8vo. 
price 2s, 6d, (On the 28th instant. 


The PUZZLE of LIFE, and How it has been 


Put By A. Nicos, F.. R.GS. Crown 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 
Price 5s. (ln a few days. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


Dunnine Macteop, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest 


of the Laws of England. Twen' fourth Edition extended in a Supplement 
to the Present Time.  Fop. 8 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. B; 
ALPHEUS Topp. 2 vols. 8vo. 37s. 


The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of 


HEINRICH HEINE. By Smicanp. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 


HOURS of THOUGHT on SACRED THINGS, 


a Volume of Sermons. By James Martineav, LL.D. D.D. Principal of 
Manchester New College, London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S Work on 


the LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL :— 


Eprrion, with Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. 21s. 


Sroupent’s EprrioN, condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 9s. 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES, with 


for the use of Candidates for the Public 
Examinations. By I. Phanr Fiemine, M.A. B.C.L. . Svo. 
‘(On Monday next. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 
The ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND 


CENTURY, or the Age of the Antonines. . me W. W. Capgs, M.A. 
With 2 Coloured Maps. Fep. 8yo. price 2s. 6d. 


Epochs of English History. 
The TUDORS and the REFORMATION, 


1485-1603. By the Rev..M. CamGuto, M.A. Editor.of the Series. With 3 
‘Maps. Fop. 8vo. 9d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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MESSRS. NEW 


Nearly ready, 8vo. 
RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 
their RELATION to OLD TESTAMENT FAITH: Lectures 


delivered to Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. Moztey, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS preached before the UNIVERSITY 
of OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. By J. B. Moziry, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Author of “ Eight Lectures on the Miracles,” &c. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FENELON, ARCHBISHOP of CAMBRAI: 
a Biographical Sketch. By the Author of “Life of Bossuet,” “ Life of 
St. Francis de Sales,” &c. &c. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ORTHODOX DOCTRINE of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND EXPLAINED in a Commentary on the 
Thirty-nine Articles. By the Rev. Toomas Isaac Batt. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. M.A, Vicar of Frome- 
Selwood. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With a 


Critically Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theological 
Students and Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., late Dean of 
Canterbury. 

Vol. I1.—ACTS to II. CORINTHIANS. New Edition, Revised, 
S8vo. 24s. [Nearly ready. 


In the press, 8vo. 
THE AUTHORSHIP of the “DE IMITA- 
TIONE CHRISTI.” With many interesting particulars about the 


Book. By the Rev. Samuet KetrLeweE t, M.A., late Vicar of St. 
Mark’s, Leeds. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; half- , 16s. ; limp, 17s. 6d. 


THE COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 
ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; forming a Concise 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. Jounn Henry Brunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the 
“ Dictionary of Sects and Heresies,” &c. 


Imperial 8vo. 36s.; half-morocco, £2 8s. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary 
on the Devotional System of the Church of England. Sixth Edition, 
revised. By various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Jonn Henry 
M.A., F.S.A. 

[This large Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, together 
with Technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, &c., which 
are necessarily omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition. ] 


Imperial 8vo. 36s. ; half-morocco, £2 8s. 
DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Jonn Henry 
Bunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor ef “The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,” &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SERMONS on the CHURCH’S SEASONS: 


Advent to Whitsun Day. By Joun Wenster Parker, M.A., late 
Vicar of S. Alban’s, Rochdale. With Introduction by the Lord Bishop 
of MANCHESTER. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY of CHRIST; being an 
Examination of the Doctrines contained in the First Three Chpaters of 
the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. By Grorce 
Staunton Barrow, M.A., Vicar of Stowmarket. 


| 


8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND, 1842-1874: the Charges of Archdeacon Sixcuat, 
Edited by M.A., Prebendary of Chichester, Rector 
of Pulborough, late Vicar of St. George’s, Leeds. With a Preface by 
ArcnipaLp Campsett Tart, D.C.L., Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
an Historical Introduction by Ropert Cuarves JENKrNs, M.A., Hon, 
Canon of Canterbury, Rector and Vicar of Lyminge. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. A First Book 
for Students. By J. P. Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester ; Author of “A Key 
to the Four Gospels,” and Editor of “Manuals of Religious Instrue. 
tion,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SONGS and HYMNS of EARLIEST GREEK 
CHRISTIAN POETS, BISHOPS, and others. Translated into 
English Verse by ALLEN W. CHATFIELD, M.A., Vicar of Much 
Marcle. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 32s. 


LIFE of ROBERT GRAY, Bishop of Cape 


Town and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa. Edited by 
his Son, the Rev. Caartes Gray, M.A., Vicar of Helmsley, York. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo. 32s. 


NOTITIA EUCHARISTICA: a Commentary, 
Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Historical, on the Order for the Adminis 
tration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, according to the 
Use of the Church of England. With an Appendix on the Office for 
the Communion of the Sick. By W. E. Scupamonreg, M.A., Rector of 
Vitchingham, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE RELIGION of the CHRIST; its His. 
toric and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of its 
Origin. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874. By the Rev. STan.er 
Leatues, M.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, and Professor 
of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH; its 
Divine Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. A Short Treatise. Witha 
Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical Instrue- 
tion on the subject. By Epwarp Mryrick Goutsurn, D.D., Dean 
of Norwich. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION. Lent 
Lectures. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. 
Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE APOCALYPSE; with Notes and Reflec- 
tions. By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMs, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Uniform with the “ Devotional Commentary on the 
Gospel Narrative.” 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of CHURCH LAW; being an 
Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. Jonny Henry Buvnt, M.A, 
F.S.A. Revised by Water G. F. Puitirmors, D.C.L., Barrister-at- 
Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. 


Small 8vo. elegantly printed with red borders, on superfine toned 
paper, 5s. 
THE DEVOUT LIFE. By Sr. Francis oF 
Saes, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation, forming 
a Volume of the “ Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” 
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